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PART I—MON DESIR. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NEW-YEAR’S DAWN. 
New-Year’s Day, in Palmiste Island, is very nearly 
the longest in the whole year ; it is also about the hottest, 
if one may say as much without giving offence to other 
days. It is on this account that the sun on this day, 
having so much work to do, gets up as early as six 
o’clock in the morning, an hour before his July time, 
after announcing his intention by sending up pre- 
liminary fireworks in red and crimson. When the 
cocks see these rockets in the east they leave off 
crowing and go to roost. If you ask naturalists why 
the cocks crow all night in Palmiste, they generally 
say that it is because the island lies south of the 
Equator. Those who are not satisfied with this ex- 
planation are further told that it is by the laws of 
development and the natural growth of ideas that the 
Gallic mind has been brought to prefer coolness for times 
of crowing. The reasons of things offered by science 


are, we know, beautifully satisfying, and always make 
us feel as if we could almost create a world for our- 
selves if we only had a good big lump of clay and 
a box of stored electricity and a bucket of water 
and a pint of compressed air. When the cocks 
have left off, the white man’s dogs, and the Malabar 
dogs and the Pariah dogs immediately take up the 
tuneful tale, so that silence shall never be a reproach 
to the island. ‘The journey performed by the chariot 
of his Majesty the Sun on that day, a most fatiguing 
one to his horses, involves a tremendous climb at the 
start and a breathless descent at the finish; and is, in 
fact, nothing less than a vertical semi- 
circular are in the heavens. The nature 
of the curve may be illustrated for 
unscientific persons by any young lady 
who will kindly raise her arms 
above the head, and join the tips 
of her fingers. At stroke of noon, 
on that day every man Jack and 
mother’s son in the place becomes 
another Peter Schlemihl, inasmuch as 
he has no shadow. Strangers, at 
such a time, creep round houses and 
great buildings and precipices looking 
for the usual shade. They go to 
the north side, the south, the east, 
and the west, and find none. Then 
they think their wits must be 
gone for good, and sit them down 
to cry. 


cheerless world. 


the cool waves. 


night. 


In this English land of mist and fog we never see the phenomenon 
of sunrise at all; for either it is hidden behind cloud, or it rises 
too early, or it is too cold for us to get up and look at it. There 
must be, indeed, many men, quite elderly men, among us who have 
Now, in Palmiste most of the people 
behold this most wonderful of natural phenomena every day. 
Perhaps the man on the Signal-mountain has the best view, because 


never seen the sun rise at all. 


The woolly- pated sons of Africa, for their part, rejoice 
in perpendicular rays; they have taken the roof off their straw 
hats the better to enjoy them; they sit in the open, courting their 
genial warmth; they acknowledge with a grateful sigh that, after 
all, there is a little heat sometimes to be got in a generally cold and 
It is not till after seven in the evening that the 
sun has finished the journey and is ready to plunge red-hot into 
For five minutes or so after his header there is a 
tremendous seething and roaring of the maddened water ; it is, of 
course, too far off to hear the noise, but anyone can see the 
smoke of it, which is red and fiery, cooling down to sapphire and 
then becoming grey, after which the stars come out, and it is 


from his eleyated position he can see the leap- 
ing of the sun from the sea, and the long furrows 
of light upon the startled ocean, and the sudden 
renewal of the unnumbered smiles, and the 
rolling of the mists about the valleys. But, as 
the man on the Signal-mountain is too often 
a mere creature of duty, and must always sub- 
ordinate sentiment to the watching for ships, 
it is probable that more joy is got out of the 
sunrise by the people below, who can give their 
whole attention to the exhibition provided by 
Nature. 

Certainly, there is plenty to be seen down 
below. There was a pair, for instance, standing 
in the verandah of the house belonging to the 
estate of Mon Désir, who seemed, on this New- 
Year’s dawn, to find a great deal of enjoyment 
in the hour and the scene before them, though 
there was nothing that they had not seen before, 
times out of mind. But then they had one great 
advantage over the man on the Signal-mountain, 
that he is one and they were two—Hic et 
Hee: Ile cum Illi—which makes a very great 
difference, indeed. And they had other ad- 
vantages. For, when the sun first appeared to 
them over the brow of the hill between them- 
selves and the sea he shone on this particular 
morning straight down an ayenue of palms; he 
painted every leaf of every tree so that it glowed 
like red gold; as for the trunks, the tall green 
trunks, he painted them in a great variety of 
colour, such as carmine and golden red, and a 
dark green inclined to go off into purple, and 
a most lovely, creamy, rich, soft brown, which 
did the eyes good to see, all the more because 
it only lasted a few moments. The two who 
looked caught their breath and gasped, so 
beautiful was the scene. To make it the more 
complete, because a suggestion of life always 
improves a picture, there suddenly appeared at 
the end of the avenue an Indian woman: she 
was dressed rather better than most coolies’ 
wives, and, being a Madrassee and not a common 
Bombay person, she wore a long skirt or petti- 
coat down to her heels, with a red jacket, and bangles 
up to her elbows, and, over head, shoulders, and 
all, a veil of coarse gauze. ‘This is the kind of 
thing that the rising sun likes: it is good material for 
a sun to operate upon at his first joyous outset: so 
he seized upon that woman and turned her into a 
bride, standing rapt, motionless, waiting for the groom, 
clothed and veiled, mystic, wonderful, in white lace, 
and he caused colours inexpressible in words to play 
about the dress beneath the veil. Only for a moment. 
Then they raised their heads, this pair of early risers, 
and saw how, upon the peak of the highest mountain in 
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the island, there lay another bridal veil, but of cloud, 
and how the sunshine struck it and it flew back as if 
the bridegroom was come and would gaze upon the face 
of his bride. And there were smaller things to note, 
for the lawn at their feet, not quite like an English 
lawn, because nothing in all the world is so good as a 
good English thing at its best, but a well-kept and 
tolerably smooth lawn, glittered as if it was strewn with 
a million diamonds and was worth the whole of the 
Cape, with Potosi and Golconda thrown in; beside the 
lawn the glorious Flamboyant hung out its flaming 
blossoms to greet the sun, and the Bougainvilliers 
proudly showed its purple flowers, and the banana-trees 
and acacias with their perfumed flowers, and the 
Elephant creepers, and wonderful things with leaves of 
crimson and gold and long botanical names, which in 
England would have had pet and pretty names, wel- 
comed the sun and proclaimed that they had all grown 
each one twelve inches at least dwing the night in 
order to honour the dawn of New-Year’s Day. 


The house was long and of one story, built with a 
deep verandah all round it, that on one side forming a 
kind of general sitting-room, open all day long to all 
airs that blow, affording almost a quadrangular draught ; 
grass curtains, now pulled up, protected it from the after- 
noon sun and the white glare of the noon; it was laid 
with grass mats, and there were long cane chairs in it, 
and small tables with work and books upon them. 
Jvidently a place used for the daily life. Three or four 
doors opened upon it; that on the ieft hand belonged 
to the private room, or study, or office of Mr. Kemyss, 
Seigneur of Mon Désir; that on the right led into the 
boudoir or school-room, or retreat of Virginie when she 
felt disposed to be alone; the door in the middle led 
into the salon, a large room, with a piano, and a few, not 
many, engravings, and more cane chairs, with books and 
magazines—a place not in the least like an English 
drawing-room, yet filled with the atmosphere of home 
and refinement—the haunt and home of ladies. Such 
a house in Palmiste is constructed entirely, so to speak, 
with a view to the salon and the salle 4 manger. They 
are the two principal rooms—the only rooms. To the 
right and left of them on the same floor are the bed- 
rooms; at the corners and in unexpected places, built 
out as the family grows, are other smaller bed-rooms 
belonging to the children or the girls. The verandah at 
the sides is provided with jalousies, so that it may serve 
for a dressing-room, bath-room, or nursery. The bed- 
roomsare simply furnished each with a pretty little French 
bedstead in green and gold, protected by a mosquito- 
curtain and an armoire. There is nothing else, because 
nobody in Palmiste is expected to use the bed-room for 
any other purpose than sleep. The salle 4 manger, 
papered with one of those French designs—a man on 
horseback, a girl with a guitar, anything—which 
repeats the same scene a thousand times, is meant for a 
feeding, or banqueting room, and nothing else. There- 
fore it contains nothing at all but a table, a sideboard, 
and chairs. At the back is the kitchen, and one can 
only say of a Palmiste kitchen that, although many a 
good dinner is tuned out from it, the stranger would do 
well not to pry into its mysteries, nor to ask of the Indian 
cook how he does it. Behind the kitchen is along gar- 
den, planted with -all kinds of vegetables, European or 
tropical, according to the season of the year: at the end 
of the kitechen-garden there is a double row of banana- 
trees, their leaves blown into ragged ribbons and broken 
ends, each with its pendent cluster of green fruit and 
purple bud. And behind the bananas there are the 
cases—the cottages for the servants and their wives ; 
and here there is quite a colony of little brown babies 
sprawling about in the sun, with no more clothes than 
Adam before the Fall, and bright-eyed boys, miracles of 
intelligence, and already eager to learn the various and 
multiform tricks, lies, treacheries, and make-believes, 
by which a crafty Oriental may make his way from 
small things unto great. 

On the right of the great house stands a smaller one, 
called the Pavilion. ‘The son of the house sleeps here, 
and all bachelor guests, of whom at the season of the 
‘“bonne année’’ there are always three times as many 
as there are beds to put them in, so that they toss up 
for the beds, and those who lose make out as they best 
can upon mattresses stretched upon the floor. ‘There- 
fore, the New Year is by this arrangement turned into 
a most beautiful and festive time for the mosquitoes. 

The Pavilion has also its own verandah, but much 
smaller and narrower, and without any curtains or mats. 
Yet there are plenty of chairs in it; chairs with pro- 
longed arms, in which the occupant may put up his 
feet; basket-work chairs, with a ledge which may be 
pulled out for the feet: low chairs in which one’s feet 
need no support; rocking-chairs; and a lovely grass 
hammock, in which, with a Coringhee cigar, and some- 
thing with ice in it, and perhaps a book requiring no 
effort to understand it, and dealing with pleasant sub- 
jects, one may while away the hottest afternoon, 
swinging slowly. There is not much paint left about 
the old Pavilion, it is true; the floor of the verandah, 

which is of concrete, is cracked; the jalousies of 
the bed-room windows are out of repair; but the roof 
is still weather-proof, and the beds are comfortable, and 
there are these chairs to sit wpon, and the verandah faces 
the east, so that in the afternoon, when man most inclines 
to rest and meditation, the sun may be avoided. 

To the right of the Pavilion, again, was the sugar- 

house, a great place, with the mysteries of which we 


‘ 


have nothing to do, except that the whirr of the 
machinery and the wheels, and the loud, well-satisfied 
breathing of its untiring steam-engine sounded 
pleasantly on mornings when the crop had commenced. 
On this day, however—New-Year’s Day—the day of 
the bonne année, no man, not even a Malabar, on a 
sugar estate can be expected to work. Outside the sugar- 
house lay piles of the white bagasse, the refuse of the canes 
which haye been crushed, with their sweet and rather 
sickly smell; and here, too, was the great barn-like 
stable for the mules, with the doors always left wide 
open, because these sagacious animals know very well 
which is the best place for them, and are far too wise 
to go straying from a comfortable shelter where they 
are well fed and well looked after. Why, as they 
very well know, mules who have strayed haye been 
known to get lost in the ravines, and to tumble 
over waterfalls, and be eaten by big eels, or to be 
captured by Maroons, and made to lead a deuce of 
a life carrying out their villanies in the forest. Who 
would be the accomplice of brigands and poachers ? 
Beyond the mule stable a road leads to the Indian 
Camp, a village where the coolies of the estate 
live with their wives, their babies, their brass pots, 
their dogs, their goats and little kids, their cocks 
and hens and chickens, and their pigs. It is quite 
a large and populous village, in which the dreams of 
the Socialist are realised ; for all the houses are exactly 
alike, and the people are all on the same social depression, 
and the way of living is the same for all, and there is a 
beautiful, monotonous level. There are such villages 
and communities in England; but they are rare. One 
such I remember in the Forest of Dean, which seems to 
resemble an Indian camp ona sugar estate; but even 
there they have a church and two or three chapels, and 
there are differences of rank and position. The camp is 
a noisy place, too; for the babies never cease crying, 
and the children quarrel continually, and the dogs for 
ever bark, and the women accuse each other for ever in 
shrill and ear-piercing voices. What do they accuse 
each other of ? Matter of cakes, my masters, and ghee, 
and gungee, and cocoa-nut oil, and nose-rings and silver 
bangles. What farther, one knoweth not. Every day, 
after a whole morning spent in invective, retort, 
accusation and defence, they sally forth, and bring 
the case before the Sahib, the Seigneur and Lord 
of the estate, who hears the evidence, and makes an 
award, and admonishes them to keep the peace. They 
accept the award as final, but yet they do not keep the 
peace. 

And on all sides of the house there stretch the broad 
fields of the estate, planted with the sugar-cane ; narrow 
paths cross them, and sometimes there is a rough-and- 
ready tramway. All day long the coolies work among 
them, cleaning and weeding, heedless of the hot sun, 
because they are anointed, and beautifully shine, with 
cocoa-nut oil, so that every man’s back is a mirror for 
his friends. Beyond the cane-fields, on all sides but 
one, is the forest; for there are yet miles of forest left ; 
and beyond and among the wild woods stand the ever- 
lasting hills. 

Now, when the first glimmerings of the dawn were 
welcomed by the silence of the cocks and the barkings 
of the dogs, there began in the mule stable an uncertain 
agitation, as of expectancy, and, each in his stall, the 
mules began to open eyes, to kick out in dreams, to 
whinny, to fidget, to shake a tail, to paw the ground, 
and to look around. At exactly the moment, and no 
other, when the sun first touched the topmost leaves 
and the single spiral shoot of every palm-tree in the 
Avenue, the oldest and most sagacious mule left his 
stall, and led the way out of the stable into the bagasse 
yard, followed by all his friends and lively companions. 
‘Then there ensued such a turning over on backs, kicking 
of legs, rolling about on the soft stuff, champing of the 
sugary canes, and letting out of heels at each other in 
pure gamesomeness, that you would have said the mules 
knew it was New-Year’s Day, and had begun at very 
sunrise to enjoy the holiday. This was not so, how- 
ever, for mules are a philosophical, albeit a light- 
hearted race, and know that life is made up of twelve 
hours’ labour and twelve hours’ repose. Therefore 
they do what they can to get through the first half as 
easily as may be, and go in for unmitigated enjoyment 
of the second. 

After the mules had spread themselves out on the 
bagasse, and the Indians’ dogs were all barking in the 
camp, and the Indian women all scolding, there was no 
longer any pretence possible for lying in bed. So that 
the Chinaman who kept the only shop on the estate 
rolled off his counter. and opened his door, and let 
down his shutter, and allowed the escape of the night's 
accumulated fragrance. A village shop in this our native 
land presentsa rich field for research in the science of 
smells, particularly on a warm summer morning, when 
it has been just opened. But what is it compared to a 
Chinaman’s shop in Palmiste? Bacon and cheese form 
our own staple. One cannot deny that these are good, 
separately or in combination, for the production of a 
rich and grateful perfume. But the Chinaman, in a 
much smaller space, has the fragrant and united pro- 
duct of snook, which was once live cod-fish, half-cured 
pork, rotten bananas, sardine-boxes lying open for a 
week, a keg of arrack, cheese, gungee, his own opium- 
pipe, cocoanut oil, blacking, and cigars, all combining 
together to produce a stench of extraordinary strength. 
When the doors and windows were open it fell out, a 
solid though invisible lump of concrete smell, irregu- 


larly shaped, which rolled, slowly at first, but afterwards 
more rapidly, down the hill. On the way it encountered 
a brood of tender yellow ducklings, who were going 
along—poor dears—thinking of nothing at all but worms 
and warm mud. ‘These pretty innocents, when the 
rolling mass fell upon them, all tumbled over on their 
backs, opened their beaks, and quacked their last. 
Then the ball rolled over the side of the road down a 
steep slope, upon which it met and poisoned a promising 
family of young tandreks, and so over the edge of the 
ravine, getting broken into a thousand fragments, and 
doing no more harm to anybody. 

Not far from the Chinaman’s stood a little cottage, 
built of packing-cases and roofed with their tin lining, 
in which there lived an old, old negress, well advanced 
in the nineties. She was a witch by profession: she 
revealed the future, either by cards, or by inspection of the 
palm, or by interpretation of dreams, or by the reading 
of omens; she charmed away sprains, warts, bruises, 
and internal injuries by the simple application of her 
own hand; she cursed people’s enemies for them, and 
made crafty gri-gri, which revengeful persons smarting 
under a sense of wrong bought and placed under the 
beds of those who had wrought them that injury, so 
that these wicked folk presently fell into waste and con- 
sumption and slow dying—a joy to behold. She cured 
all diseases by herbs which she gathered in the forest 
and under the rocks of the ravine ; and it was whispered 
that if you wanted such a thing as a‘safe but elegant 
preparation of poison, which would kill without leaving 
a trace behind, this good old lady would make it up for 
you from plants which she would find in every hedge. 
She, too, awoke with the dogs and the mules, and per- 
ceived that here was another day whose joyful course 
awaited her running. She found her joints rather stiff at 
first uprising,a thing which surprised her, because she had 
not been brought up in her childhood to expect it, and she 
sat for an hour or two in the warmest and sunniest place, 
with her grizzled old wool exposed to the rays, and so 
gradually recovered the use of her limbs and got warm, 
and felt young again, and set to work upon the finishing 
of a most beautiful gri-gri, with a cat’s skull in it and 
two dogs’ paws and a shark’s tooth—a gri-gri which 
was intended to cause internal pains and burnings not 
to be allayed, and thirst insatiable, and_ sleepless rolling 
about at night, and mental distress, loss of appetite, 
delirium, convulsions, death, anda long black box. And 
all for five dollars. She is a most useful and admirable 
creature, and it is sad to think that when she goes—she 
is not gone yet—she will leave no successor. ‘There 
used, in the old days, to be plenty of such old women, 
but emancipation was a cruel blow to them: the new 
contentment and ease of the negroes discouraged the 
profession ; there is no longer any demand, to speak of, 
for gri-gri and vegetable poisons; the coolies know 
for themselves where to find stramonium and what it 
will do in skilful hands: the old slaves are dead, and 
their sons are not revengeful on account of their fathers’ 
wrongs, and when this old woman goes there will be no 
one left to carry on her forgotten craft. The reflection 
should make the old witch sad; but she does not reflect: 
she thinks she is still in comparative youth; she takes 
no heed of time, and she believes she will live for ever. 

The two standing on the verandah were a young man 
of two-and-twenty or so and a girl of seventeen. ‘They 
were always up first, and they always met here and had 
their morning talk at sunrise, while the girl poured out 
the early tea and sent it round to the bed-rooms. The 
Indian boy, who had made the tea and brought it from 
the kitchen, stood on the steps rubbing his sleepy eyes ; 
and lying huddled up, also on the verandah steps, was old 
Suzette, the black nurse, in a wonderful blue cotton frock 
and red cotton turban and bare feet. Her grandsons, 
Napoleon de Turennes and Rohan Auyergne de Turennes, 
were at the Grand Collége ; and her youngest son, their 
father, who had gone into the brokery lineand been greatly 
successful, drove about, a splendid personage, in his 
own carriage. But Suzette remained a nurse; and she 
was too conscientious a nurse to allow her foster- 
daughter to get up before her or to remain talking 
with Monsieur Tom without her presence. 

“Chokra,” said the girl to the Indian boy, “ this 
great cup for the burra Sahib, and this little one for the 
mem Sahib.” 

She spoke, only with these two or three Hindustani 
words, in the Creole patois, which has been adopted 
by the Indian and Chinese . coolies, and by the 
Malays, Sinhalese, Portuguese, Malagassy, Somaulis, and 
all the races who are represented, in this island of a 
thousand tongues, as the common medium. But, like 
many who have been brought up on a sugar estate, she 
was a polyglot young lady: her father was English and 
her mother French. She spoke her father’s language 
perfectly well, with a tendency to make a soft guttural 
out of the “r,’ which was not unpleasant; and she 
spoke with perfect fluency her mother’s language’; but 
she would have been as much lost as any Canadian 
among the half-uttered syllables and nods and winks 
which stand for French in fashionable Paris; for, in 
truth, the French of Palmiste may be pure, but it is a little 
old-fashioned. And she could talk Hindustani of a kind, 
not the Hindustani of the schools, to be sure, but 
the tongue of the people, free and unencumbered by 
grammar and syntax, and understanded of all alike, by 
the gentle Tamulman, or by him who talks the soft 
Canarese or the sonorous Pali, She could not ‘alk 
Chinese, because nobody can, and even the Chinamen 
out of their native country laugh at their own language; 
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nor any of the Madagascar dialects, because the places, yet almost as ragged as 


Malagassy are a polite people, and do not expect it ; nor 
Malay, because the Malay is quick to learn f 
himself any language that may be going about; nor™ 
any of those African tongues which may yet linger in 
the memories of the blacks, because there is nothing 
the East African negro more readily forgets than his own 
tongue, especially when there is such a beautiful language 
as Creole lying ready for his use, and because nobody 
ever learns any African language who can help it. 

“The men,” said the girl, “are late this morning. 
I suppose, too, they sat up last night, and drank too 
much brandy and soda. Did you sit up, Tom?” 

She spoke as if too much brandy and soda was an 
accident which might happen to anybody ; and, indeed, 
in this thirsty island there do happen a surprising” 
number of these accidents every year. So that it is a 
pity steps are not taken to prevent them. 

The young man replied that, for his own part, he 
went to bed when his father left them, which was at 
half-past ten; but that some of them sat late, and there 
certainly were a great many bottles of soda lying on the 
verandah ; and that they were all. fast asleep when he 
got up, which was before daylight. 

He had in his hand a pine-apple, which he had just cut 
in the garden, and was cating it witha fork. This, if you 
please, is the true way to eat a pine; and the best time 
to cat it is in the morning, when it has been freshly cut. 

“Will you have a mango, Virginie?” he asked. 
“They are ready to be gathered.” 

“Send some to the Pavilion,’ she replied. 

“ Ayapana tea,” he said, “ would be more to the 
purpose. Suzette may go round presently and find out 
if anybody wants it. If I meet old Pierre, I will ask 
him to take some cocos ftendres to the Pavilion. Don’t 
forget the letchis, Virginie.” 

Ayapana tea isa grateful drink, made by pouring 
boiling water upon a certain herb so called: its pro- 
perties are many: it restores tone to the afflicted after a 
severe night ; it cools coppers; it drives away headache; 
it restores the power of coherent speech ; it revives the 
sluggish brain; in fact, it was planted, in the first 
instance, by the man who made the earliest vineyard, 
and he placed a root of it between every vine. As for 
the coco tendre, Tom meant the unripe cocoa-nut, which 
is gathered for the purpose of providing a cool and 
refreshing morning draught. In cases which do not 
require the severity of Ayapana tea, the coco tendre is 
efficacious, and it brings with it a coolness which 
mounts to the brain and runs along the veins and gives 
elasticity to the limbs. And as for mangoes, they are 
good for all conditions of men ; the temperate, such as 
‘Tom, and the eternally thirsty, such as Sandy McAndrew; 
they are the sweetest gift of nature to the dweller in 
the tropics; they refresh and revive after a hot and 
sleepless night; they bring back hope, faith, and 
courage; they reconcile one to life even when the rainy 
season has begun, and the floods of heaven are descend- 
ing, and a soft and steamy heat lies upon the earth, and 
a vapour rises like that of a universal washing day, and 
the mildew grows and spreads visibly on the boots, and 
the covers drop off the books, and the very cigars go 
out of curl. ‘These two were too young to know much 
about shattered nerves, and revivers, and pick-me-ups. 
But they had heard of such things. Therefore Virginie 
received the allusion to Ayapana tea with sympathy, 
and understood what was proposed to be effected by 
means of the coco tendre. 

She was seventeen, which is Creole for twenty. 
And, beeause she was.a Creole, she was of slight and 
eraceful figure ; forthe same reason she carried herself 
well and was gracieuwse—one would like to add a few 
more of those delightful adjectives which French poets 
and novelists have at their command. She was dressed 
in a simple white frock, with a crimson ribbon round 
her neck. 

Nature, who is always—the dear old lady !—think- 
ing how she can spare something more to set off and 
adorn a pretty girl, had given her a wealth of lovely 
light curling hair, as soft as silk, which lay all about 
her face and clung to her pretty cheeks like tendrils of 
a vine, as if it loved to be exactly in that place and 
wanted no other; her eyes were blue and soft, with 
long lashes; her cheek was not ruddy, like an English 
maiden’s, but touched with just the tenderest bloom of 
colour ; for, although she had never left the tropical 
island, she lived among the mountains—Mon Désir was 
a thousand feet above the sea, so that the air was sharp. 
Besides, Virginie rambled and climbed up the slopes 
of the hills and down the steep sides of the precipitous 
ravine, and was as sure-footed as a chamois and as 
steady as an Alpine guide. This it was which lent her 
cheek its rose. Altogether, a lovely and dainty maiden; 
a girl on whom eyes were already bent full of admiration 
and hope; but not yet spoiled, though she had been out 
ever since the last Queen’s birthday ball. Her face and 
her gestures were full of vivacity, because her mother 
was a l'rench woman ; her eyes were full of truth and 
loyalty, because her father was an English gentleman ; 
at every turn of her head, at every quick movement of 
her hand, one was reminded of her descent, because 
- this was French and that was English, and this she 
caught from her mother and that she inherited from her 
father. 

As for the young man called Tom, he was dressed as 
- only Colonials dare to dress. That is to say, he wore 
a flannel shirt without any collar and all rags, and a 
pair of flannel trousers,. patched and darned in various 


* 


jhe-shirt;- round his 
waist was tied a belt made of long red silk; he had on 
a short coat or jacket of,common blue cotton, something 
ke:that-affectedby the British butcher : it is strong, 
durable, and light, therefore it is greatly in fashion 


among the people of Palmiste, although it does wear - 


white at the seams: for head-covering he wore an old 
helmet, well battered and bruised. This was his morn- 
ing dress, the things in which he rode about the fields, 
looking after weeds and all the evils which assail the 
sugar-cane. He was his father’s manager, and he took 
this journey every morning, starting at daybreak and 
returning about ten. He was a well set up youth, not 
so broad in the shoulder as many Englishmen, with 
brown hair cropped close, and a small beard and mous- 
tache ; not a face betokening great intellect, nor had his 
shoulders the studious stoop; nor was he shortsighted ; 
nor did he concern himself at all about literature or art, 
or the popular scientific chatter, or the current topics of 
the day. In fact, very few young men had read fewer 
books than Tom Kemyss. Yet he was nota fool; he 
studied machinery so as to understand the engines and 
works of his mill; he studied agricultural chemistry for 
practical purposes; he was handy in the carpenter’s 
shop; he was good at all kinds of sports, was cunning 
of fence, a good shot, and as plucky a lad as ever 
stepped. And though he had never left his native 
island, and was seldom absent from his father’s estate, 
he was not at all a rustical person, not a mere hobereau, 
nor aboor. Quite the contrary: his manners and carriage 
were as good as if he had been brought up in a London 
square and at Eton and Oxford. And he had been 
trained by his father in the old-fashioned ideas—which 
they say, those who know, are rapidly dying out— 
as to the courtesy, respect, honour and service due to 
women. 

When he had finished his pine-apple he strode away, 
and Virginie heard him whistling to his dogs, and then 
there was a mighty trampling of hoofs, because the 
daily struggle then began between Tom and his horse. 
The generous steed, being of high mind and proud of his 
descent, resolved every morning that this should be 
the last of obedience, and so attempted to bring about 
a revolution. When the attempt was quelled he 
galloped away obedient again. 

Virginie poured out another cup of tea more carefully 
than the rest, placed it on a tray, and carried it away 
with her own hands. It was her mother’s tea, and the 
girl had done this smell service ever since she could 
carry anything. 

When shewas gone the chokra was leftalone. At least, 
he thought he was alone. Unluckily, he forgot Suzette, 
and acted as any solitary boy might be expected to act. 

He looked about him for a moment. The sugar- 
basin was filled with the delightful crystal sugar, as 
sweet as sugar candy, and as sparkling as so many 
diamonds. It was made in the mill of Mon Désir, and 
is the best sugar in the world, a great deal better than 
the white lumps of which we are so proud. The boy 
knew this fact, and it made his fingers to curl and his 
brown eyes to glow. 

He had never learned the Church Catechism, this 
poor child; otherwise, no doubt 

Pring! Prang! Crick! Crack! 


Four, if you 


please : two on each ear, so that the report was heard a 


mile off, and every chokra on the estate jumped clean 
out of his jacket—because he had no shoes to jump 
out of—in terror and sympathy. 

“Hein! Ha! Thou wilt steal, then, good-for- 
nothing ? Take that—and that—little pig of Malabar!” 

The boy fled to the kitchen, where he was received 
with the jeers of those who had not been recently de- 
tected. 

And the old woman sat down on the steps again, in 
the sun, and laughed with her eyes, her lips, her teeth, 
her head, her hands, her portly person, and her feet. 
She brimmed over and she shook with laughter. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SQUIRE. 


MONG the many 
‘1 questions which may 
be put by fools for 
the discomfiture of 
those who pretend 
to be wise, is the 
question how it is 
that men can be 
found to put their 
money into a sugar 
estate. 

For the dangers 
and risks are great ; 
the work is hard; 
the climate is gene- 
rally trying; and 
the ultimate results 
are wrapped in a 
delightful cloud of 
uncertainty. As for 
the capital required at 
the outset, that is so great 

> that it would maintain a 

whole family in England. 

On the mere interest of 

it they might take a house at Kensington, and give 
dinner parties, and go every year to the seaside. 


As for the thing to be grown—the cane—it is sur- 
roinded on all sides by innumerable enemies, like 
everything else which is carefully planted, tended, 
cockered up, and rendered effeminate. Sometimes it 
is an insect, which comes from no one knows where, 
and has no other object in life than just to bore 
holes right through the cane, and so to destroy it; or 
it is a worm that appears suddenly in the ground, and 
refuses to eat anything except root of sugar-cane, and 
no one knows where Ae comes from either; or it isa 
kind of rot; or it is a wasting away and a drying up of 
the sweet juices; or it is some other of the many 
thousand diseases which affect vegetable life. Some- 
times, also, it is a troop of monkeys, who get into the 
fields by night, and tear up the canes for very wanton 
mischief. Aboye all, there are the hurricanes, which lay 
the canes prostrate, tear them up by the roots, and wash 
them out of the ground; and they may come any year 
or eyery year. So that, unless fortune is more than 
commonly kind, the end of every planter who has not 
so large a capital that he can stand up against two, 
three, or even four bad years in succession is the same— 
monotonously the same. That end is, in fact, smash ; and 
his estate is sold. And then, because hope goes on spring- 
ing in that elastic and everlasting way of which we 
know, there is never wanting a purchaser with a little 
money.to throw away, and the old game begins again, 
with clinking of glasses and the sparkle of champagne, 
and the best wishes of friends, and the confidence of the 
young beginner. 

That, however, is only the fate of the small capitalist. 
If you have got plenty of money to begin. with, and 
want to multiply it by ten, and can afford to wait, and 
like tropical life and exile, with the things which some 
weak-kneed brethren call discomforts, such as hot days, 
and vertical suns, and mosquitoes, and prickly heat, and 
insipid beef and tasteless mutton, you can do nothing 
better than take a sugar estate and manage it yourself. 
Some day people in England will find out how profitable 
a thing it is, so long as you need not borrow money to 
go on with. Then there will be companies started. 
Owners will sell to promoters for four times the value of 
the estate: that will be good for the owners, who will 
come to Paris, or London, or Monte Carlo, and havé a 
fling so long as the money lasts: the promoters will sell 
the estates to the shareholders for ten times their value : 
this will be good for the promoters, who will make 
money by one swindle, to lose it in the next: then 
the companies will issue shares, publish prospectuses, 
and exhibit their sugar in grocers’ shops; and 
they will appoint managers of local experience. 
These managers will be so experienced that they will 
sell the sugar, receive the money for the coolies, put 
everything in their own pockets, and bolt, working their 
way round by New Caledonia and Tahiti to San 
Francisco, and from there to New Orleans, enjoying the 
roses and rapture of gambling-saloons, bars, and billiard- 
rooms. The company will then “bust up,” and the 
estate will be sold for half its real value to a local 
person with no money but what he borrows from the 
bank, and all will go on as before, and, if we are all 
happy, let us not sit down to ask what odds. 

The proprietor of Mon Désir, Captain Kemyss, com- 
monly called the Squire by his English friends, became 
a planter through falling in love. It was in this way. 

About five-and-twenty years ago, when people in 
Palmiste were beginning to think that they might try to 
forget the calamity of their great and terrible cholera 
year and to leave off telling each other horrible stories, 
there arrived in the island an extremely sprightly 
regiment, the officers in which were nearly all young, 
rich, and, disposed to make things cheerful for them- 
selyes and all their friends, so far as lies in the power 
of the English officer. They manifested this dis- 
position from the day of landing; they received 
callers with effusion; they called upon everybody, 
bought horses, dog-carts, buggies, pony-traps, American 
traps, drove about the country, accepted invitations 
to all the planters’ houses, twmed up uninvited 
to the Sunday morning breakfasts, held magnifi- 
cent guest nights, allowed their band to play as 
often as they were asked, and gave balls the like of 
which had neyer before been heard of. Also, they 
offered prizes and cups at the races, and rode to win 
them ; and they had an eleyen, and for the first year or so 
they played the national game with vigour : they were 
always pleased to see everybody in barracks at all hours 
and at all meals; brandy and soda was continually being 
produced: they exhibited and kept up, to the admiration 
of philosophers, a real Charles Lever-like air of solid, 
substantial enjoyment of life, as if there were no head- 
aches, as if youth would always last, as if there was 
nothing in the world to care for beyond sport—in 
moderation; cricket, billiards, and racquets—always in 
moderation; parade and drill—in strict moderation ; 
gambling—in tolerable moderation ; feasting, drinking, 
and love-making without stint or stay, moderation, or 
any restraints beyond those imposed by physical con- 
sideration, such as ‘the dimensions of the waist or the 
absence of the opposite sex. The Colonel looked young, 
being about forty-eight, but he was tough—hesides, the 
resources of science were called in to maintain the dark 
glossiness of his hair and moustache ; the Majors also 
looked young, being about six-and-thirty ; the captaims 
were in the early thirties and the late twenties: the 
subs. were all under five-and-twenty. It was a thirsty, 
toss-pot regiment; a rattling, rollicking, story-telling, 
song-singing, card-playing, racing, billiard-playing, 
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liberal moder- 
ation in strong 


drmk during 
the day, and 
did not look 


upon all pretty 
girls as made 
solely for the 
amusement of 
the man with the scarlet 
jacket. In fact, they were 
the small minority which among every 
madeap crew are always found to spoil 
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betting, gambling, drinking, sit-up-late regiment; a 
handsome, flirting, dancing, mean-nothing, detrimental 
regiment; a regiment, in short, which turned the heads 
of all the girls with flattery and compliments and 
dances, and all the things that youth most loves. In 
this regiment there were a couple of young men—that is, 
comparatively young, for they had both already got their 
company—who were close friends, and not, like their 
companions, wholly given oyer to sport and amusement; 
they had, in fact, the unusual good sense to perceive that 
life cannot be all champagne and skittles. Wherefore 
they sometimes went to bed early, did not take soda and 
brandy as a pick-me-up before breakfast, observed a 


sport by squaretoed temperance. In 
any other company they would have 
been considered as rather dashing 
young fellows ; in this, the comparative soberness of their 
manners and morals was felt to be a standing reproach to 
their brother officers. It is a safe rule that one must not 
be more virtuous than one’s fellows. Therefore the regi- 
ment heard with great relief and thankfulness that not 
only were these two engaged to be married to girls of 
the island, but that they were going to sell out at once. 

They became, in fact, engaged to two cousins, girls 
of French descent, who had been brought up together 
and were to each other as two sisters. They were alike 
in appearance, in tastes, and in accomplishments ; they 
resembled each other in agreeing to be very much in 
love each with her own English wooer ; they were 
both young, both beautiful, and both amiable. They 
differed, however, in one small point, felt by both young 
ladies to be of no importance whatever ; namely, that 
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one was rich and the other poor. 
Captain Ferrier, the grandson of a 
Peer, who married the rich girl, was 
himself already tolerably well pro- 
vided; Captain Kemyss, the son of a 
Bishop, who had only a moderate 
patrimony, married the one who was 
poor. Now, if he had stayed in the 
Army, or had gone home and liveil 
quietly upon his modest income, he 
would have got along very well. 
But when he found that Ferrier 
intended to remain in Palmiste and 
cultivate his wife's sugar estate ; 
when he learned, further, that his 
own wife would like nothing in the 
world so well as to remain all her 
days in the place where she was 
born ; when he considered the fer- 
tility and goodness of the land; 
when the pleasures of a planter’s 
life were pointed out to him, with 
the chances of a great fortune, he 
yielded to temptation and bought 
an estate. Observe the difference 
at the outset between the two 
friends. Captain Ferrier mare 
a girl who was the only child 
of a planter with the largest anil 
most fertile estate in the island; 
with his own money and with the 
money already made out of the 
estate he would be enabled, what- 
ever happened, to ride out the 
storm. ‘Therefore, with ordinary 
care, his prosperity was assured. 
Captain Kemyss, on the other hand, 
invested the whole of his own very 
moderate fortune in purchasing an 
estate. ‘Io complete the purchase 
he had, like most of his brother 
planters, to borrow of the bank a 
third of the purchase-money at nine 
per cent. He therefore became, for 
life, a man encumbered with a 
hopeless debt. One son was born 
to him, Tom by name, now _ his 
manager, partner, and overseer. His 
friend Ferrier had several children, 
but all died except one, a girl— 
Virginie. When Ferrier died him- 
self, during the great fever year 
of 1867, Captain Kemyss became 
the guardian of the child and the 
executor of the will. Madame 
Ferrier and her daughter came to 
live with him, and they formed, 
Creole fashion, one household. 

There are some men to whom 
the backwoods or colonial life, far 
from friends, seems to strengthen 
and deepen their old ideas about 
the most desirable manner of life. 
Captain Kemyss—the * Squire ”— 
carried on in the quict Palmiste 
bungalow the kind of life to which 
he had been himself brought up. 
He was on his tropical estate an 
English country gentleman; he 
educated his son in his own ideas: 
it was through him that ‘Tom 
. showed no rusticity, and Virginie no 
: x Creole insularity. He was now a 

man of sixty; tall, grey-headed, 
with a grey moustache; he had a 
military bearing still; he was a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, and was, therefore, the Honourable Cap- 
tain Kemyss, and, in the whole Colony there was no 
one who ‘bore so good a name, or was held in such 
great honour, or was more regarded for integrity and 
trustworthiness in all his doings as he. 

Tlis life would have been perfectly happy, but for a 
certain grim spectre, waich would not be confined ina 
cupboard, but kept marching about with him wherever 
he went; stood behind him at dinner; sat on his bed 
at night, and never left him. It was the lean and 
gaunt ghost of bankruptey. He first raised this ghost 
by saat calculation and sad foreboding in the hurricane 
year of 1868; two or three good years laid it in the 
Red Sea; then bad years followed, and up it sprang 
again, vivacious and sprightly as Jack-in-the-Box, and 
more horrible to look at. After that it was never laid 
again, but came every year nearer to him, looked larger, 
and shook a more threatening finger. Some men are so 
thick-skinned that, although they see the danger afar 
off, and know that they will shipwreck upon it, yet 
they go about their business in perfect happiness, regard- 
less of the certain future. ‘The Squire, who was as 
courageous as most men, trembled and shook with 
shame and terror when he thought of the word bank- 
ruptey. The year 1880 was, for the estate of Mon 
Désir, a bad year; the yield was poor ; it seemed as if 
the soil was, perhaps, giving out; prices were not high : 
the crop was short; the bank was beginning an 
ominous note of warning. Still, if 1881 was good; if 
there were no hurricanes and prices improved, the 
estate would pull through somehow, as it had pulled 
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through so many years before, 
by being able to meet the in- 
terest of the debt; if not, if 
anything at all of the many 
things which might happen 
went against him, then, then— 
the blow could no longer be 
staved off—he must go to the 
wall. The prospect, to a man 
turned sixty, of seeing the 
whole of his life’s work de- 
stroyed and brought to nought, 
was a very terrible thing to 
consider. 

There was one way out of 
the difficulty ; one certain way ; 
yet it was a way which he 
would not suffer himself to 
dwell upon. How if Tom were 
to marry Virginie? For then 
there could be no more troubles 
about money. The two estates— 
hers, large and prosperous ; his, 
small and struggling—adjoined. 
They could be worked with the 
same mill and machinery. Tom 
could manage both. No one 
knew better than himself, the 
trusty executor and guardian of 
the child, how, year after year, 
good and bad together, her 
estate brought in a clear in- 
come of eight thousand pounds 
at least; and how this money 
had been accumulating and 
piling up during Virginie’s 
minority, until it was now, for 
a land of small capitalists, an 
enormous fortune. But to con- 
sider the girl, almost his own 
daughter, as the means of 
rescuing himself from  diffi- 
culties was a dreadful thing to 
him. 

Meantime, there were two 
persons who were as desirous of 
seeing this result as Captain 
Kemyss, with the advantage 
over him, that they did not 
conceal their wishes. 

“Sybille,” Madame Kemyss 
would whisper when she saw 
the young people together. 

‘Lucie,’ Madame Ferrier 
wouldreply, pressing her friend’s 
hand, silently. 

The cousins who were so 
much alike in youth had grown 
alike again in middle life. This 
is a trying time with most 
women : they have lost the later 
beauty of womanhood, and have 
not yet put on that of age. 
These two ladies, however, were 
still beautiful, in the soft and 
graceful Creole way ; only they 
looked older than they were, 
which, perhaps, helped them. 
They were past forty; and they 
looked, somehow, though their 
hair was neither thin nor grey, 
nor were their faces crows- 
footed, as if they were past fifty. 

‘“‘ Tn France,” one would say 
to the other, ‘‘ we should have 
settled it ourselves by this time.” 

“In England,’ the other 
would reply, ‘the boy would 
have settled it with the girl 
before this time.”’ 

“Tom isa good boy, Sybille. 
Perhaps he fears your possible 
displeasure.” 

“He is a very good boy, Lucie. That 
is why I wish he would tell Virginie 
that he would like her to be his wife.” 

The only reason why Tom did not tell 
her this most undoubted truth was that he was 
a Creole. Now allCreoles are perfectly happy 
with the present condition of things, provided 
that ensures a sufficiency of curry and claret 
and a roof. Itis aland of sweet contentment. 
Tom was profoundly in love; but then he had been in 
love with Virginie ever since she was born; there was 
nothing new in that. It was impossible for him to 
think of life without her. On the other hand, things 
were so pleasant as they were, that it never occurred to 
him to desire a change. They tell a story in Palmiste 
of two Creoles who once lived there: they were 
devotedly attached to each other; they went on year 
after year enjoying a protracted spring time of love; 
their parents died; they still continued their gentle 
courtship: the years passed on ; they became grey and 
bald; still they met day by day, and had their little 
lovers’ quarrels and the fond renewings of love, quite 
in the Horatian style; when one was seventy and the 
other sixty-eight—though, to be sure, they still felt like 
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was innocent of any thought of love, just as she was 
wholly and entirely ignorant of the world, of humanity, of 
evil, wrong-doing, treachery, and deception. To be sure, 
the coolies were always in trouble, always suffering or 
inflicting wrong ; always deceiving, cheating, thieving, and 
quarrelling. Only, what coolies do, regarded as part of 
humanity’s statistics, is only interesting to those who are 
able to take a broad and catholic view of mankind, there- 
fore not interesting to those who live among them. In 
other words, the white residents in Palmiste disclaim the 
brotherhood of the coloured man. Itis difficult to under- 
stand the ignorance of such a girl so broughtup. She had 
not only never left the island, but had never slept off the 
estate, except once, when she went to a Government House 
ball, and once when she went to a garrison ball, six 
months before this time. She had been educated by her 
mother and Madame Kemyss ; her guardian took a share 
in the teaching, too ; the only friend of her own age was 
Tom; he was her companion and confidant. She knew 
nothing of society, except as she saw it at home when 
people came to stay. ‘There was no art whatever within 
her reach, except music, which her mother taught 
her; there was no church even within reach, and 
the Sunday was only marked by the reading of 
part of the English prayer-book; there was no 
talk of literature, because her guardian had 

but few books, and she had read them over 

and over again; there were no_ politics. 
As regards European events, they are 
treated on these estates with about as 
much concern as if they were the 
events recorded in Gibbon. There 
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twenty and eighteen—a friend suggested that it might 
be almost time to complete the long engagement by a 
wedding. They considered for a few months: they 
thought the suggestion reasonable; they were married : 
but they had so long been lovers that they could not 
bear to give up their old habits, and they presently 
separated with mutual consent, went back each to. his 
own house, and ‘carried on”’ as before. 

As regards Virginie herself, she was young; she 
had never considered or thought of the question at all. 
She was undoubtedly very fond of Tom; it seemed as if 
life without Tom would be impossible. But, as yet she 
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were wars and defeats, and many thousands slain; 
treaties made became treaties broken; the victor was 
flushed with conquest, and the enemy rolled sullenly 
over the frontier. Historians never alter their sweet 
flowing style, because the events of history are always 
the same. ‘To the dwellers in this far-off land the 
events of the present are no more real than the events 
of the past; to Virginie, as she heard them summed 
up when each mail came in, they were shadows and 
unmeaning things. The realities of life were the morn- 
ing and evening rambles, the flowers, the water-falls, 
the hills, the fruits, and Tom, 
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CHAPTER III. 
IN THE BACHELORS’ PAVILION. 


the pavilion 
the lazy 
bachelors 
began, one 
after the other, 
to stir, sit up, 
curse the mos- 
quitoes, and 
finally to get 
up and come 
forth, clothed, 
for the most 
part, in ragged 
flannels and 
rough tweeds 
which had 
known service 
and were 
stained and 
torn. There 
was great di- 
yersity as regards hats; for some had broad Panama 
hats, with brims like the spreading amplitude of a family 
umbrella; and some had the ordinary round hat of the 
period, generously endowed with flowing puggrey ; and 
some had solar helmets; and one, which was the Padre, 
wore the ecclesiastical broad-brimmed felt which we all 
know and love so much. He also wore the long flapping 
coat which, with the broad felt hat, makes our ecclési- 
astics almost as graceful to look upon as their brothers of 
Spain. One only among them appeared as if he was 
dressed for a battue in an English preserve, perfectly 
turned out in garments which made one or two of the 
younger men ashamed of their rags. This was the 
Honourable Guy Talbot Ferrier, Virginie’s second 
cousin, only son and heir of Lord Ferrier, and a Captain 
in the Line regiment now on garrison duty at Palmiste. 

Most of the party knew each other as only colonials 
can know each other—that is, with a perfect knowledge 
of all the strong points, weak points, good qualities, 
bad qualities, virtues and vices which distinguish their 
brethren. Not the least use for any of them to pre- 
tend to sail under false colours, or to put on side of any 
kind. Of course they did it, but it was no use doing it. 
Among them was Sandy McAndrew, of the great Scotch 
Firm of McMull, McAndrew, and Company. The only 
fault of Sandy, regarded as a man and a companion, was 
that he generally fell asleep during dinner. In other 
respects he was perfect. Then, there was Davy 
McLoughlin, his partner, remarkable for the fact that his 
legs after dinner had a tendency to tie themselves into 
knots, which is an embarrassing thing to witness until 
you get used to it. There was also the Pink Boy, who 
was only nineteen, and had but just arrived, and as yet 
had not had time to display his many admirable qua- 
lities. But he was good at laughing; and he was as 
handsome as Apollo; and he blushed, which, I believe, 
that god never did. His tweeds were almost as good 
as those of Captain Ferrier, but they were in dif- 
ferent style, because the Boy was not a noble sportsman 
at all, but an accountant in a Bank. And there was the 
Assistant Colonial Secretary, a person of very great 
importance in the official world; in private, a great 
retailer of good things, with a prodigious memory; so 
that, onee started, he would go on with stories new and 
old for a livelong day, and very often did. He knew 
every man, woman, and child in the colony, and had an 
excellent story to tell about each; a cheerful, even a jovial 
companion ; and he was of the persuasion which allows a 
curly crisp brown beard to remain upon the chin as a 
complement to the curly crisp brown hair. 

There was also Major Morgan, who came with 
Captain Ferrier. He was a soldier by profession ; but his 
principal occupation was the playing of cards, which 
was the reason why he was so frequently the companion 
of the younger man. Though he was entirely addicted 
at cards, and found in the changes and chances of the 
pips the only joy in life, and though he played to win, 
he was not a gambler. It will never be said of the 
Major that he was in difficulties by reason of his losses 
at cards; rather, it may be safely prophesied of him, 
that in the immediate future, when he has retired from 
the service, he will begin a long and tranquil career as 


a morning, afternoon, and evening whist player at his . 


club. But at present he is stili young enough to play 
any game that offers, whether écarté, loo, lansquenet, 
baccarat, bézique, cribbage, whist, poker, euchre, all 
fours, monty, picquet, sechs-und-sechzig, or nap. A 
cheerful man, who generally won, and therefore regarded 
the world asa place where justice is accorded to merit. 
The Professor—his name was Percival—who had 
been a resident in the island for four or five years, 
was always to be found at Mon Désir at the bonne 
année. Perhaps, when he arrived, he had enter- 
tained hopes of introducing energy and activity of mind 
and body into the lazy colony. All such hopes, if any 
existed, were now gone: he dreamed no more of foster- 
ing a love for culture, being quite persuaded that things 
would go on their old way whatever he said or did. 
This is, after all, a philosophic line to take ; even in quite 
temperate zones it requires an amazing amount of talk, 
persuasion, entreaty, tears, expostulation, kicks, shoves, 
cuffs, boxes on the ear, admonitions of stick, to move the 
people a small six inches ; in tropical countries it wants 
ten times the energy to produce a far more miserable 


result, and fever is the almost certain consequence. 
Therefore, the Professor sat down, and said that uncul- 
tured man was probably as happy as he of the esthetic 
crowd; and that, for his own part, he should cultivate his 
garden——which words, like those of Candide, were an 
allegory. He found himself much happier when he had 
ceased to make himself unhappy about the downward 
tendencies, swinishness, and groyelling of the islanders. 
He was cheerful again ; he recoyered his spirits: began 
again to tell stories, and regarded life as an optimist. In 
person he was shorter than most; he made up for that 
by being broader than most ; he wore a big brown beard 
and spectacles; he had a catholic taste for wine of all 
kinds, if only it was good, and was almost a Frenchman 
in his admiration of all pretty women. 

There was one other guest whom one should notice 
among all the rest. It was the Padre. 

He was young, quite young, and enthusiastic. When 
he left Oxford to be ordained a Bishop’s Chaplain for 
Palmiste, he thought he was coming to a place which 
was crying aloud for the guidance of the Church. He 
dreamed of an obedient and docile flock, patiently 
awaiting instruction. He would instruct them; he 
would guide them—to be sure, he had only, with great 
difficulty, secured a humble third in Moderations—he 
would lead them. And to ecclesiasticism of the Keble 
College kind he would add, by degrees, «esthetics, 
athletics, art,and culture. There was not as yet, in the 
whole island, one single piece of blue china, nor a 
peacock’s feather, nora picture of the latest school, nora 
ballade of the prig-poets, nor any old silver, or lace, nor 
ritual, nor vestments, or incense—all were downright 
sturdy independent Protestants, Scotch Presbyterians, 
and so forth. So that a deep depression fell upon the 
young man’s soul. He was so young, too, that he could 
not bear to see things going on without joining in them ; 
and so sensitive that he felt the ridicule of his own long 
skirts ; and so sharp that he saw how his profession was 
more respected than beloved, and that his presence was 
too often a géne. Then he was too sincere not to be 
grieved by the thirstiness of his companions, their 
random talk, their “‘ wild words,’ their readiness to play 
cards, and their eagerness to laugh at a good story. 
He tried to tell a few good stories himself, but per- 
ceived with pain that he did not succeed in making his 
hearers laugh. <A tall, thin young man, with the 
narrow, high forehead and straight features often found 
in enthusiastic young clergymen ; one of the kind who 
affect great thirst for knowledge with the air of having 
known it all beforehand; who have an exasperating 
way of saying “Yes, yes, yes,” to whatever is said; 
and a man perfectly sincere, perfectly virtuous, honour- 
able, and religious, whose life is bound to be a failure 
because he understandeth not his fellow-man. 

As they came out upon the verandah of the Pavilion, 
one by one, they began to disperse. The Assistant 
Colonial Secretary observing the remarkable neatness of 
the Padre’s dress, the length of his skirts and the 
glossiness of his trousers, proposed to take him for a 
pleasant walk among the hills; they set off together. 
Those who saw them start reported an ominous twinkle 
in the Secretary’s eyes, and a courtesy in his demeanour, 
not always remarkable in his treatment of the Cloth. 
When they returned, about nine o’clock, the Padre’s 
long coat in ribbons, and his glossy trousers held 
together by pins and bits of string, they remembered 
that twinkle, though the Secretary now takes blame to 
himself, and says that he ought to have taken thought of 
the Chinese raspberries and other thorny underwoods on 
that hillside. He may be very sorry, but his imper- 
sonation of the Padre in a thorny thicket caught by the 
skirts is funny, and has been known to make even the 
Bishop laugh. As for the Professor, he went into the 
garden and cut a pineapple, and found a shady place to 
eat itin. Then he returned to the Pavilion and threw 
himself into the hammock, there to read a French novel, 
which the Pink Boy thought was a learned treatise, and 
therefore would not interrupt. Sandy McAndrew took 
a gun and went to take pot shots at the bo’s’n birds in 
the ravine. His partner, with an eye to business, bor- 
rowed an umbrella and went to inspect the canes. And 
the Pink Boy, left alone because no one invited him to join 
their party, ventured timidly to the verandah of the house 
in hopes of finding Miss Ferrier alone and getting a talk. 
She was not there ; but the Squire was, and they went for 
a walk together, which was not quite the same thing. 

The Honourable Guy Talbot Ferrier, born, as 
Debrett tells everybody, in the year 1853, was therefore 
on New-Year’s Day, 1881, in his twenty-eighth year. He 
was, at first sight, a singularly handsome young man, 
whose features were regular, figure tall and upright, and 
eyes of a soft dark blue. His voice was musical and 
full, and his hands were small. He would have formed, 
in fact, an excellent model for a sculptor, and, by simply 
changing his expression—nothing more—a most beautiful 
and poetical portrait might have been made of him. It 
was, however, just his expression which spoiled him. He 
had got, somehow, the wrong one, and so an incongruous 
and uncomfortable effect was produced. There are a 
great many young men like him in this respect. 
Nature intended them for one expression, and they have 
gone astray, and so got another which does not fit. 
Later on in life it does not matter ; because the manner 
ot life which gives the expression also changes the 
features. Now, in the case of this young gentleman, the 
nobility of purpose, the resolution of virtue, the courage 
of principle which should have appeared naturally on 
his face were not there. 


Virtuous resolution and high moral principle are not 
always necessary qualifications for making a young man 
popular. There were many men much beloved in 
Ferrier’s regiment who were not implacably virtuous; 
yet Ferrier himself was a man with no friends; he 
was perfectly well bred; he was not insolent, he was 
not boisterous, or loud, or contemptuous, or superior, or 
any of the things which generally make men un- 
popular. Yet he was not liked. Many reasons might 
be assigned to explain this fact: one will be quite 
sufficient—the young man not only thought of no one 
but himself, but did not pretend, as many quite selfish 
men do, to think about anybody. He was thoroughly 
held and possessed by the love of self. He had but one 
god—the soul within him which continually craved for 
something new, something which. it could devour, 
something which would keep it in excitement. Now the 
man who desires not before all other things, but to the 
exclusion of all other things his own personal gra- 
tification, is always in the long run, if it comes in his 
way, mainly attracted by gambling. There is a fierce 
excitement in it; there is the rapid acquisition of 
money—the possession of which means yenal pleasure 
of all kinds; there is the trampling on other people 
in order to get it; there are the alternations of fear 
and hope; no one else is benefited by your success ; 
no one else desires it; every man is wholly for him- 
self; there is but one prize, and all desire it; to make 
one man happy, the rest must be disappointed. 'There- 
fore, though there are many pursuits in which the egoist 
may gratify his favourite passion, there is none so 
entirely absorbing and so satisfying as gambling. 

A man at eight-and-twenty ought, even in colonial 
garrison life, to have some other pursuits. Ferrier 
found none which gave him any pleasure. He played 
continually: he would have played all day; he was 
ready to play all night. The pleasing result, so far, was 
a quagmire of debts and obligations out of which the 
way would have been dubious even toa rich man. Now 
the House of Ferrier had never beenrich. Lord Ferrier 
was not rich as a country gentleman ; asa peer he was 
certainly poor. And at all times there was present to 
his heir the vision of those debts and the anxiety how 
they were to be paid. 

This morning he awoke raspy in his temper, as often 
happens when men sit up till two in the morning to 
play écarté and drink too much soda-and-brandy. And, 
he remembered that the Major had taken another IO U 
from him when they parted. And, in addition, he found 
that his groom had let down his horse and cut his 
knees. It was small satisfaction, yet some relief, to kick 
and cuff the fellow ; and when this was done there was 
still the recollection of that I O U. 

“A bad night, Ferrier,’ said the Major, looking at 
the little slip of paper in his pocket-book. ‘This makes 
thirteen hundred and fifty-five, I think.” 

_ Ferrier received the hint in silence. 

“Tf I were you, my boy,” continued the Major, “ I 
would drop play for a while, just to let luck come round 
a bit.” 

“Luck!” the loser groaned. 
such luck as mine.” 

'“T don’t think, Ferrier, that I ought to play with 
you; it isn’t fair. I keep my head; you lose yours. 
I’m an old hand, and you are a young one. I play for 
the game; you play for the stakes.” 

“Hang it, man! You can’t mean that you don’t 
play to win?” 

“Of course I playtowin. Everymandoes. But I think 
of the game, and you think only of the points. See?” 

Ferrier threw himself into one of the long chairs 
and relapsed into a gloomy silence. ‘The New Year had 
begun badly, indeed, for him. It was going to finish— 
but this, as yet, he knew not—worse. The Major strolled 
out with an umbrella, and then there were left on the 
verandah only the Professor and Ferrier. Presently 
the Professor dropped his French novel, and, lazily 
swinging in the hammock, contemplated the moody 
young gentleman with wonder and pity. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said to himself after a while, 
“ that here is a young man whose conscience is pegging 
away at him like the eagle at the man on the rock. I 
wonder what he has done. To think that Virginie 
should have a cousin with such a face.” 

Indeed, at the moment the face was suffused with such 
a glow of vindictive wrath, self-reproach, and hatred, 
that it was quite horrible and terrifying to look upon. 

*“T wonder who it is, and what he has done; 
though, perhaps, it is a person of the other sex,’’ said the 
Professor. “But it may be, perchance, that the 
Honourable Guy is possessed of a devil or two.” 


«There never was 


Towards nine o’clock, the sun being high and the 
heat of the day fairly begun, the men began to come 
back, and when the Secretary 2ppeared leading the dis- 
comfited Padre, with his beautiful skirts cut into 
ribbons like a banana-leaf after a hurricane, and his black 
trousers rent in a hundred places, there arose a shout of 
admiration and joy quite beautiful to hear. And then 
they all went to bathe. 

Tom, who was the last to return, having been the 
round of the whole estate and made notes of short- 
comings, led the way. He knew the pool where water 
was coolest ; it was half a mile off, where the ravine 
was the deepest and the narrowest. And he knew the 
shortest way to it, which was straight down a perpen- 
dicular rock about ninety feet deep ; but, as he went down 
there every morning, it never occurred to him that any- 
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body should think of breaking his neck there, and he 
was greatly surprised when half-way down to see above 
him the Padre clinging to the rock like a spread-eagle, 
unable to moye up or down. Presently, the united efforts 
of the party got him up, and the Professor undertook 
to lead him to the pool by a safer and more circuitous 
route, 

Oh! the pools and lashers, and waterfalls and brawl- 
ing mountain-streams of Palmiste! Oh! to sit under a 
little cascade of four or five feet high, to let the cold water 
flow over the hot and weary limbs, is a joy which we who 
shiver in cold latitudes cannot understand or even con- 
ceive. It belongs almost to the keen and passionate joys ; 
it is one which never palls, of which one is never satiated, 
the desire for which recurs every morning. ‘“ But,” said 
the Professor, “I prefer the long way round.” 

The bath and the walk home, and the dressing which 
followed, brought them well on to eleven, which, as 
everybody knows, is the breakfast hour of the Palmiste 
planter. Eleven o’clock in the forenoon is, in fact, the 
proper time, the natural time, for eating. We foolish 
folk of England have abolished breakfast and substituted 
luncheon, a meal which spoils the day, deprayves the 
appetite, and ruins the dinner. Nature intended man- 
kind to eat twice in the day, and each time after the 
fatigue of labour. At eleven, if one gets up at five 
or thereabouts, the day’s work is well nigh done. 
After six hours in the saddle among the canes, for 
instance, as Tom did, one gets home with a hunger 
almost unintelligible in these climes ; a hunger which to 
a London Alderman would make life indeed worth 
having. With what a cordial will that breakfast was 
attacked by the guests ; how claret flowed without stint 
or stay down thirsty throats; how, after the simple 
bourgeois plenty of bowillabaisse, fish fried, fish boiled, 
chicken and salad, cutlets, grilled turkey, and deyilled 
bones, a stately prawn curry added nobility to the repast; 
how coftee was followed by a chasse; how Tom dis- 
tinguished himself beyond and above his peers ; how the 
Pink Boy contemplated the thing with rapturous wonder; 
and how the Padre thought with something like shame 
of the plain English rasher and the cup of tea,—these 
are things which may be briefly indicated, not dwelt 
upon. nvy is a hateful passion, and one must always 
consider the weaker brethren. 

After breakfast there was a rest. Most of them 
went back to the Pavilion for cigars. The Padre, 
fatigued with the morning’s scramble, and perhaps just 
touched with the unaccustomed wine, fell fast asleep. 
Only Captain Ferrier remained with the ladies. He had 
shaken off his moody fit, and was now, haying taken a 
great deal of claret, thoroughly set up and revived. 
Virginie had a great many questions to ask, and the two 
ladies sat and listened in their soft and dreamy manner. 
They talked about England; and thechild wanted to know 
all about her cousins and the noble Head of the House ; 
what the castle was like; what they all did when they 
were at home in it; what the place was like, and what 
the people. Her cousin tried to describe them all. But 
what can a girl understand who knows no winter, no 
fog, no snow, no east winds, no green enclosures, no 
English villages, and no old English churches standing 
amid the graves of all the generations, girt with the old 
trees? 

Meantime, Tom, who knew not the meaning of 
fatigue, though he had been five hours in the saddle, 
and had eaten a more enormous breakfast than any of 
the rest, was busied with what appeared to be a net. 
At sight of that net the Professor arose, and softly 
retired to hide himself in the tool-house with his novel. 
Tom unrolled his net, examined the meshes, mended one 
or two places, then rolled it upagain. This took half an 
hour or so. ‘Then he called a boy, and gaye it him with 
a few directions. Then he rubbed his hands, and an- 
nounced, with a cheerful smile, that everything was 
ready, and they could start as soon as they pleased. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HUNTING OF THE 
GOURAMI, 

Bie. esa hirste2 
- said the Secre- 
tary, the only 


up the Padre. 

He, too, must 

go with us.” 
He was awakened 
with some difficulty, 
and at first exhibited 
temper, and refused to 
join the expedition. 
However, he was young, 
and not to go might 
seem like showing a 
white feather unworthy 
of an Oxford athlete. 
Besides, the sport was the gentle and 
harmless one of angling. Therefore 
the poor innocent, though with mis- 
giving, put on his broad felt hat and once more adjusted 
his white muslin puggrey and was ready. 

When the Professor had been led forth by the car from 


one who had> 
mS been taking 


any part in- 
the _ prepara- 
tions, ‘ wake 
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his hiding-place and had been told that he, too, must go, 
and that resistance would be unavailing, the party was 
complete, the only man left behind being Ferrier, who 
had no taste for sport of any kind outside an English 
preserve. He suggested that the Major should stay 
behind with him and while away the heat of the day 
with a little écarté, or vingt-un for two—a very pleasing 
method of losing money. But the Major refused, and 
went off with the rest. 

First marched Tom, important, because he was the 
leader or captain of the chasse aux gouramis. Next 
came the Indian boys, carrying the gear ; then followed, 
with a rueful countenance, the captive Professor, grimly 
remembering fatigues on a certain occasion a year ago, 
and devoutly wishing that the sport was over; after him 
the Padre, the long skirts of his only clerical coat left him 
flapping about his legs, and his white puggrey streaming 
behind the broad black hat; and then the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, with a sweet smile upon him as he 
contemplated that broad hat and those flapping skirts, 
and thought of what awaited the owner of those gar- 
ments. It was the hottest time in the year; in the 
shade the thermometer would be about ninety; in the 
sun, anything you please. Yet there was a gentle 
breeze or stir in the air from the south, whence cometh 
the breath of the Antarctic, warmed upon its way, yet 
cool still, and fresh, when it floats across the hot and 
tropical twenties. 

“In the ravine,’ said the Professor, in order to 
encourage the Padre, “ there will be no breeze at all ; 
the rocks catch the heat and hold it till strangers come ; 
then they give it out, and the stranger is as grateful as 
you will be presently. It will be like the hot room in 
the Turkish bath—that room, I mean, where, if you 
want breakfast, you take the materials in raw and hold 
them in your hand till they are cooked. Last year we 
brought some tiffin with us—eggs, you know, and bread, 
and some slices of ham; we put them on a stone just 
for a few minutes while we went into a pool after the 
gouramis. When we came back the eggs were hard 
boiled, the bread was toast, and the rashers of bacon 
were done to a turn.” 

“‘T wish,”’ said the Padre, “ that I had left my waist- 
coat at home.” 

“If you had been well advised,” said the Professor, 
whose only fault was a want of reverence for sacred 
things, ‘‘ you would have come on this expedition in 
your surplice, and nothing else.” 

Presently they came to the break-neck way down the 


cliff, down which they all scrambled except these two, 


and they went ignominiously round by a longer and 
safer way. ‘* What boots it,” asked the Professor, ‘* to 
save ten minutes if you break your neck?” 

When they joined the party, the Padre observed, 
with surprise, that they were all undressing. Further, 
that the Professor, with a sigh, also began to shed his 
garments, and that he himself was expected to do the 
same thing. He realised the meaning of the irreverent 
suggestion about his surplice when he received a little 
maillot of coloured cotton, such as Frenchmen use to 
swim in. And he began almost to wish that he had not 
joined the expedition. In a few minutes the whole 
party were arrayed in this primitive dress, in which and 
their helmets and hats, and nothing else, they began 
walking along the hot boulders, under and among which 
the stream was brawling on her way. 

The streams of Palmiste are all alike: they rise in 
the hills and they run into the sea, through ravines 
beneficently provided by Nature for the purpose. If 
there were no ravines, they would have to tumble, in 
break-neck fashion, over precipices. As it -is, they 
gracefully roll, run, leap, babble, roar, prattle, fall, hasten, 
or linger on their way, through most beautiful valleys, 
sometimes deep, sometimes shallow ; sometimes broad, 
sometimes narrow; sometimes with perpendicular faces 
of rock, and sometimes with sloping sides, clothed with 
hanging wood. Sometimes the bottom of the ravine 
consists of great rounded boulders, and one has to get 
along by jumping from one to the other. At first, this 
is fatiguing, until you get into the swing of it. Some- 
times there is a broad flat bottom, covered: over and 


piled with boulders; sometimes the ravine closes 
quite in, and the stream runs_ noisily between 
the rocky walls of a narrow way; sometimes 


the water dashes over the stones, forming hundreds 
of tiny cascades; sometimes it glides under them, 
and is invisible for half a mile or so, though the 
dense growth on either hand speaks of the water 
below; sometimes it widens out and forms lashers, 
pools, or basins ; and sometimes it leaps over a cliff and 
becomes a waterfall, dazzling, feathery, like diamond 
spray. And everywhere, except on the face of the rock, 
trees: such trees as one may dream of; palms of every 
kind—the date palm, the cocoa, the raphia, the 
travellers’ tree, the aloe with its long mast, the fragrant 
acacia, the tamarind, and a hundred others, whose names 
one knowsnot. Inthe shade under the trees and hidden 
behind the rocks are ferns, such as one may not hope to 
see in any other country, and on the branches of the 
trees are orchids for those who have eyes to see and 
knowledge to understand. 

The ravine on that hot January day was very silent, 
winding in and out, growing deeper as it approached 
the sca. A few bo’s’n birds called to each other, flying 
across from rock to rock ; you could hear, perhaps, the 
chatter of monkeys in the trees. But there was no 
other sound. ‘The place is so far away from the steps 
of man that a visitor who should chance to slip and fall 


might lie there until he died, and long after, without 
being found. For many miles of its course no one ever 
goes there, except at rare intervals, when Tom brings his 
friends to fish for gourami, or when he strolls down in 
the afternoon with a gun on the chance of a shot. The 
coolies, an incurious folk, haye no occasion to go there ; 
the negroes are afraid of ghosts; and, of course, no one 
except an Englishman would venture into those hot and 
stifling depths at high noon of the New Year, with the sun 
straight over head glaring into all kinds of nooks and 
crannies where, save at such seasons of vertical advan- 
tage, ray of sun can never enter. The men were bare- 
footed, and presently the Padre began to understand 
the Professor’s allegory of the hard-boiled eggs. He 
was yery hot, in spite of his scanty apparel; he asked 
himself, with shame, what certain people at home, who 
thought greatly of his missionary zeal, would say if 
they saw him now; he was tired with the early morn- 
ing walk; his feet were blistering; his legs ached with 
the perpetual leaping from stone to stone; his shins 
were bruised with frequent falls. 

Said the Professor, softly, 

“Last year, a man came here who was unac- 
customed to walking on red-hot stones. We carried 
him up again after a while, but he has never recovered 
the use of his feet, and now goes on crutches.” 

Then he was silent, and the Padre began to think 
there might be some truth in it. 

But their leader called a halt, and everybody, while 
the preparations were being made, sat down with their 
feet in the water. 

They were arrived at a most beautiful pool, about 
forty feet long and twenty broad. Great trees hung 
over the water, and splendid dianes, with stems as thick 
as the trunk of a good-sized English oak, spread out 
long arms, octopus fashion, to throttle and destroy 


the trees which they embraced. They began— 
those who understood the method—by lowering 
the net carefully into the water at the upper 


end. When all was ready, the Professor, with a 
groan, took up his position in the middle, while Tom 
placed himself at one end and the Secretary at the other. 
‘These three were places of honour assigned to those who 
were most at ease in the water, and presently they were 
allswimming slowly down the pool, joined by the others. 
Itwas a sweet and a beautiful sight to see the spectacles 
of the Professor glittering under his helmet, as he went 
through the task, without enthusiasm, yet conscientiously; 
and the broad hat of his Reyerence shading an anxious 
face, because he was not happy about his feet, and 
because the proceedings seemed to lack the dignity 
proper to the cloth; and the red face of the Major and 
the delight of the Pink Boy in the coolness of the water 

Presently ‘Tom handed over his end of the net to the. 
McAndrew and disappeared. After remaining under the 
water for about five-and-twenty minutes or so, during 
which time he was adjusting the net at the bottom, he 
came up again. At this point the Professor, catching 
sight of the Padre’s nose just out of the water, under 
the shade of his beautiful broad hat, began to laugh 
silently, and .communicated a shivering to the net, so 
that Tom thought it was one of the eels, in length from 
ten to forty feet, for which the rivers of Palmiste are so 
famous, and went down again to investigate. 

By slow degrees and with great care the net was 
hauled along the whole pool and pulled in at the end. 
Then Tom’s responsibilities began again. For he now 
had to dive down and bring up the fish, taking only as 
many as they wanted and picking out the big ones, 
throwing the young fish back again into the pool. 
Meantime, those who were not actively employed sat on 
the edge of the pool with their feet in the water and 
waited. It wasa good haul; but Tom said that they 
must have one more cast of the net, and that the next 
likely pool was not more than a quarter of a mile down 
the stream. He set off, leading the way, as before. 
The rest followed meekly, with the exception of the 
Professor, who beckoned the Padre and made a gesture 
of silence. 

When the procession had disappeared beyond the 
next bend of the rocks, he rose and asked his Reverence 
if he wished to play that game any more. 

“ ]_I—certainly think that we have had enough.” 

“Then come back with me. We will put on our 
clothes and we will go cameron-fishing instead.”’ 

“Haye we not had enough fishing for one day?” 
The Padre thought of those awful stones and of his 
blistered feet, and remembered the cool verandah. 

The Professor hastened to explain. 

“We shall. not take off our clothes for cameron- 
fishing ; nor shall we jump about on red-hot boulder s: 
and we shan’t walk atall. Itisa lazy sport. We shall 
sit under the shadiest place we can find, higher up, 
where there is a little air. I will teach you how to fish. 1 
never catch any myself, but I know the way other people 
catch them ; and perhaps you will be more lucky ” 

“ All this seems a dreadful waste of time, does it 
not ?”’ asked the man fresh from Oxford. 

“You have only been a month in Palmiste,” said 
the Professor. ‘* After a little, you will discover that you 
can’t waste time here. There’s no such thing as wasting 
time, unless, indeed, you throw it away on reading. 
Out here we are irresponsible. Life goes by, I suppose, 
because there is a cemetery ; but you don’t feel as if it 
was ever going to end. There is no use trying to do 
any work. Nobody will ever be improved; nobody 
wants to be improved. It is warm and sunny—what 
more can a man want?” 
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“Tf I thought that,”’ said the Padre, I would go 
straight back to England and find Work. Why, it was 
because I thought I should find my Work here that I 
came.” 

The Professor smiled. 
schools. I know it.” : 

“Would you have me,” asked the young clergyman 
hotly, “‘ would you have me take this post in order to 
sit down in shady places and catch—what do you call 
them?” 

“Wise men sit down and meditate,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘Talk to the Squire; he never reads much, yet 
he is as wise as Solomon. Restless men buzz about, and 
shove, and push, and eall it work. Do you know the 
story in Rabelais about the work of Diogenes?” 

“T do not read Rabelais,’ said his Reverence, 
coldly. 

“Poor man! Neyer mind. There was a civil 
Chaplain here until lately who was a miracle of lazi- 
ness. Yet he always went on talking about his Work, 
with a capital W, you know, just as you do. It is 
very good to begin with, and the habit remains.”’ 

“T hope the habit will remain.” 

“Tt will. It will. But the thing will vanish. 
I am going home myself before long, because I am 
one of the restless men, and want to work. It is very 
foolish of me, and I am sure I ought rather to stay. 
Never mind. Let us go catch the cameron. Then we 
will find our way home and sit on the verandah till 
it is time to dress for dinner, and eat letchees and talk 
to Virginie. I have known her ever since I came here, 
which is now four years ago; and I am in love with 
her, as you will be before long—very likely you are 
already—you need not blush, because it does you 
eredit—and I am deuced sorry she has got that fellow 
for a cousin.” 

“Why?” asked the Padre. 

“Why? Because—because I do not like him.” 

They had their cameron-fishing. The Professor led 
the way to a quiet little 
stream above the ravine, 
where there was shade. 
Here he cut a long thin 
branch of a_ willow-like 


“That is the language of the 


tree and tied to the end of it a running noose, 
made of the thin and strong tendril of the lane. 
‘Now,’ he said, “you do likewise. Go and sit on 
that stone, there, and I will sit there. All you have to 
do is to keep quiet. When yousee a cameron marching 
along, pit-a-pat, suspecting nothing, hook your noose 
oyer his tail. Then nip him up, and he is caught. It 
is quite easy to do it, though I have never been able, 
with all my efforts, to catch a single one.”’ 

** What is a cameron like, when you do see him?”’ 

“He is about six inches long, and he is black, and 
he looks like a crayfish, or big prawn. He is good 
enough to boil a beautiful red, and he lends himself to 
curry, or you can eat him boiled. He isn’t proud. Now, 
go and catch him.” 

The Professor was short-sighted, consequently he 
never saw any camerons at all. But he sat very 
patiently, with his noose in the water and the camerons 
playing about the harmless trap in dozens; and he 
meditated. 

“She will be a great heiress’’—this was the staple 
of his reflections—* that cousin of hers will be a 
Lord, very likely he will want to marry her ; 
and she ought to marry Tom, because she loves 
him; next to Tom, and if I could make up my 
mind to murder Tom, she ought to marry me, 
because I love her. And her money would set 
the Captain’s estate on its legs again. Poor 
old man! MHalf a hurricane this year and down 
he goes ! a ae Hallo! Padre, old 
man, wake up. It’s half-past five, and instead 
of catching camerons you’ye gone to sleep 


again. I haven’t caught any myself, but I’ve 
had some splendid misses. Let us go and talk to 
Virginie.”’ 


for cameron, 
sought the ve- 
randah of the 
house, he per- 
ceived, being 
with his spec- 
tacles nearly 
as good as 
other people without, that something had happened or 
was about to happen. 

First of all, the English mail was in, and there was 
present the Captain of the mail himself, who had 
just come out, and was sitting in great contentment 
in one of the easiest of the chairs. The Squire, whose 
face was troubled, was holding a letter in one hand and 
the Home News in the other. First he read the letter 
through, then he read a page or two of the newspaper, 
then he turned to the letter again, and then he went 
back to the paper; evidently he was thinking more of 
the letter than of the printed page. The two elder 
ladies sat with tears in their eyes, holding each a hand 
of Virginie, who stood before them, pale and troubled, as 
if she was going to be offered up in sacrifice. What 
could be the matter ? Captain Ferrier stood apart, with 
a small packet of open letters in his hand, occupied with 
his own thoughts, and they seemed as gloomy as those 
which had distorted his features in the early morning. 

Something was certainly going to happen. ’ As a 
rule, the excitement of the mail lasts from the first 
appearance of the signals on the Signal-hill until the 
issue of the slip into which the news of the whole 
month is condensed by the Editor of the Commercial 
Gazette. This summary, which is all that anyone 
wants to see, varies in length from four inches to six 
inches and a half. Think of getting your news for a 
whole month condensed into six inches of letterpress ! 
All the great people in the world, the Bismarcks, and 
the Gladstones, and the Gambettas ; all the ministers, 
statesmen, generals, Parliament men, eloquent speakers, 
persuasive preachers, convincing writers, mischievous 


demagogues, restless agitators, misleading-article men, 
poets, prigs, dramatists, historians, novelists, actors, 
artists, Big Rag, Little Tag, and Bobtail—all over the 
habitable globe toil and moil with the utmost diligence 
for four weeks in every human tongue, and the result 
of the whole can be boiled down into a six-inch slip! 
And even that does not prove that the world has been 
advanced by one sixth of the length of that slip. The 
monthly spectacle of a whole world feverishly busy, 
and doing nothing, is of itself, without considering the 
climate, sufficient to account for the philosophic calm 
and resolute inaction of the Palmiste natives. ‘“ Why 
all this care?” they say. ‘‘ Nothing comes of it. Only 
sometimes knocking of heads together; tumults, 
broken bones, revolutions, and wars, with loss of 
property and triumph of the wrong side. Sit down, 
neighbours, and let us tell each other pleasant stories, 
and make merry while we may, until the night falls, 
when we are fain to go to sleep.” 

The perusal of the slip finished, the excitement 
instantly dies away. Everybody reads the same papers, 
the Overland Mail, the Home News, and the Illustrated 
London News; some go so far as to read the Saturday 
Review and Punch, or the Spectator. But they are few ; 
therefore, since no one can boast of any information but 
that which is open to his neighbours, there is no induce- 
ment to talk politics; and since no more information can 
come for a whole month, there is no inducement to 
speculate. 

The captain of the mail-steamer arrived, then, about 
four of the clock, bringing with him the monthly packet 
of letters and papers for the whole party. 


\ bey af 
a 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE MAIL CAME IN. 


This New-Year’s Day was considered by the Mon Désir 
party as in no way differing from any other New-Year’s 
Day. As usual, there was open house so far as 
the resources of the establishment allowed: so many 
beds, so many sofas, so many mattresses, so many guests. 
They came; they feasted, talked, sang, and rejoiced ; 
there was abundance of talk, with the popping ot corks 
innumerable; there was the prettiest girl in the whole 
island to court, compliment, and tease. When the brief 
holiday was over they all went away again to their 
respective work. That is what happened every New- 
Year’s Day. All things in Palmiste go on as if they 
were to last for ever, or to recur for ever on the usual 
day. And certainly no one could have suspected that 


a time so festive, gay, and irresponsible, would bring 
with it the cause of a reyolution—nothing short of a 
revolution—for the lives of half the people in the party. 
after 


When the Professor, the fruitless hunt 


el ty 
perk 


“TT heard,” 
he said, * who 
was out here, 
and I waited 
for the post to 
be opened, arid 
so brought all 
their letters, as well as yours, 
Captain Kemyss. And how 
goes it with you and yours, 
and how is the pretty maid?” 

He had been on the line 
a good many years, and Virginie was 


A nie . . . 
All ra WT = still for him his pretty inaid, and he 
weer was a privileged guest at Mon Désir, 
Laos al to come and go as often as he pleased 


and was able. 
Then he sat down and rested while 
the letters were read. p 

There were two for Captain Kemyss—his corre- 
spondence with the mother country, after so many years 
of exile, had dropped by degrees, and was now almost 
reduced to nothing; one for Madame Ferrier—a very 
unusual circumstance; one for Virginie, who had never 
had a letter from England before ; five or six for Captain 
Ferrier; two for the Professor; half a dozen for the 
Padre ; a pile for the others; and a vast quantity of 
newspapers, Punches, monthly magazines, books and 
pamphlets for everybody. Ped 

The first of the two letters which Captain Kemyss 
opened was from a certain cousin of his, a country 
gentleman of the Midland counties, and was respecting 
Tom. ‘My advice,” said the writer, “is to keep the 
boy where he is. Let him stick to the thing that he 
knows. As for sugar-planting being precarious, it has 
kept you for thirty years, and I dare say it will keep 
him. England is not a good country just now, espe- 
cially for men like me, who have a dozen farms on their 
hands;” and so on—and so on—a letter which does not 
concern us. 

Captain Kemyss laid it down with a sigh. He had 
hoped that perhaps some chance might have been found 
for Tom when the crash, so long imminent, should come 
at last. Then he took up the other letter, which was 
in a writing strange to him. When, nowa dozen years 
and more agone, his guardianship of Virginie began, 
there was a second guardian, also one of Captain 
Ferrier’s brother officers, who had sold out and was then 
living at Southsea. It was understood that he was to 
hold an honorary office, and that the child would con- 
tinue to live with her mother at Mon Désir, while 
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Captain Kemyss managed her estate. So honorary was 
the office that the acting guardian had almost forgotten 
the existence of his coadjutor, and had not even learned 
that he was dead. 
The letter was 
follows :— 
“ Dear Sir,— 
“As the widow of your old friend and brother officer, 
one who was associated with you in the office of 
guardian to Miss Ferrier, I trust I need no introduction 
or excuse for addressing you.’”’—* So Jack is dead, is 
he.” said the reader, stopping to look at the signature. 
“ Poor Jack! I had almost forgotten him.”’—‘ Cireum- 
stances have not allowed me, until lately, to offer any 
hospitality to my ward, if I may call her so. Iam now, 
however, I rejoice to say, at last in a position to dis- 
charge one at least of the duties accepted for me by 
my late husband.’’—“ He married—I heard that he 
married—I forget who she was,” said the Squire, 
stopping again at this point to recall things, “ somebody 
of good family, I know—and she had expectations. Let 
me see. They were hard up when I heard last—lived in 
a cottage at Southsea; that must have been twelve years 
ago. Then Jack died, I suppose, and she’s come into 
the money at last. I suppose that is what she means.” 
He went on with the letter 
“ T believe that our dear Virginie—or Lucie—forgive 
me if the name has escaped my memory—must ‘now be 
seventeen years of age. I hear from the Colonel, of 
the 180th, just returned from your lovely island, that she 
is perfectly charming and perfectly beautiful. I have 
also learned, to my great satisfaction, that you have so 
well nursed her estate that she is now a considerable 
heiress. Now, my dear Sir, do you not think it would 
be a great pity that this young lady, while she is 
still young, with her affections free, should not come 
to England and make acquaintance with her own 
people? I have the honour of knowing Miss 
Ferrier. I was talking on this subject to her on the 
last occasion of meeting her. I am happy to inform 
you that she expressed herself in the kindest 
manner concerning her unknown cousin, and will, I 
am sure, show her all the attention when she comes 
home that she can desire or expect. As for me, I do 
not disguise the fact that I should like to have a young 
and beautiful girl staying with me, partly because it is 
pleasant to have young and pretty faces about one, and 
partly because they make a house attractive and: bring 
people about one. Others may hunt for lions; it is my 
principle, my dear Captain Kemyss, that men care more 
for lionesses. When I get my fair Creole in my drawing- 
room I shall not let her go in a hurry. 

“* As regards matrimonial prospects, you may entirely 
trust me. I will stop the first sign of a flirtation in 
the very bud, unless the man is thoroughly what you 
have a right to expect. There are not so many men of 
the right kind in this town, especially since the terrible 
blight that has fallen upon landowners; yet there may 
be some. Of course, I know there are many dangers 
which beset a girl of fortune or expectations. London 
is always abounding in penniless adventurers, literary 
men, subalterns, younger sons, and eyen curates, who 
are longing to marry an heiress and hang up their hats 
and sit down idle for life. But they shall not get near 
our Virginie. I will surround her, my dear Captain. 
I will be like a hollow square with fixed bayonets, until 
the right man approaghes, and then I will be a 
benevolent Fairy. Of course, with a girl of good— 
almost of noble—birth, who hasnone but good relatives— 
I think I haveheard that her mother belongs to the House 
of Desmarets d’Auvergne—who has also a great and 
productivesugar estate—with, the Colonel said, ahundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, but perhaps that is too 
good to be true—should look very high indeed. There 
is nothing to which she may not aspire to, though 
if we dream of a coronet we should be sober; our 
thoughts ought not to run higher than an earl or a 
viscount. However, I will do my best. Character, of 
course, as well as position, should be carefully inquired 
into. 

** I have written honestly to you, because if you were 
really a private friend of my late husband you must be 
aman ofthe world. I frankly think that my offer is a 
good one, and that in the interests of the girl you ought 
not to refuse it. If her mother lives, my invitation 
will extend to her; but, on the whole, I sincerely think 
it will be better that the child should come alone, and 
acquire, by living entirely among English people, the 
ideas, the air, and the tone of English society. 

*T hope to have a favourable answer by return mail. 
I am ready to receive my charge to-morrow, if she can 
come. If a chaperon can be found, the arrival of my 
ward in person would be the most favourable reply 
possible. 


from his widow, and was as 


“ T remain, dear Captain Kemyss, 
* Yours, very sincerely, 
“ Laura Hattowes.” 

The Squire read this frank and plain-spoken letter 
through twice. The tone of it struck his ears, long un- 
familiar with the world of fashion, discordantly. His 
ward was to go to London, and stand in the matrimonial 
market with other girls, saying, “ Behold me! I am 
rich, beautiful, young, of gentle birth. I will take a 
coronet in exchange for myself.” Yet the letter was 
honest ; also, the invitation was one which ought not to 
be lightly refused. It was right that the girl should go 
to England; it was part of her education. She ought, 
as Mrs. Hallowes suggested, to make the acquaintance 


of her own people; she ought to go while yet young, 
with her affections free. And at this point, he said, with 
a sigh, “Poor Tom!” and read the letter again. Evi- 
dently the letter of a woman of society—of the world ; 
and probably a woman who would make social capital 
out of her rich young heiress. Yet, what harm would 
that do Virginie ? 

At this point he folded the letter and raised his 
eyes. A singular pantomime was going on. 

First, his own wife took a letter from Madame 
Ferrier’s hands, and read it. Then both ladies and 
Virginie gazed upon each other in a kind of stupor. 
Then Madame Ferrier held out her arms, and the girl 
fell into her maternal embrace. 


“Child,” murmured the mother, “ Can I let thee 
0? Sosoon? So soon?” 


“ Sybille,” said her friend, speaking the language of 
her youth, ‘we must let her go. It is for the child’s 
own good; we are two simple Creole ladies, who haye 
never left the island and never shall. But Virginie has 
English cousins; she must visit her father’s country, 
she should learn to love his home. Virginie, child of 
my heart, what sayest thou ?” 

* What can I say?’’ she replied. 
I say?” 

“ It was thy father’s wish, my dear,’ her mother went 
on. ‘ He spoke continually of taking thee to England 
when thou wast grandie.” 

“Tt is I,’ said her guardian, “who should have 
thought of it. My dear, the time has passed so swiftly 
that I forgot you were grown up. I ought to have 
remembered that it was due to you that you should go 
home for a while—for a while’’—he repeated. ‘* We 
must let you go.” He took her hands and bent over 
her with his kindly smile. ‘We cannot bear to part 
with you, my dear; but, if your mother consents, we 
must let you go. May I see those letters ?”’ 

One of them was from Mrs. Hallowes to Madame 
Ferrier, conveying to her the same invitation as she 
had made to Captain Kemyss, but in different terms. 
For she said nothing about society or matrimonial pro- 
jects and ambitions ; but dwelt upon the advantage to 
the young lady of seeing England, and spoke of her 
own as a quiet home among a circle of quiet friends ; 
and she also dwelt upon the advantages to be derived 
in the way of music, art, and so forth. 

“She must be, indeed,’ thought the Squire, “a 
woman of the world.” 

The other letter was from Virginie’s second cousin, 
Maude, daughter of Lord Ferrier and sister of the man 
on the verandah, who was scowling over his letters. It 
was a very short letter, but kindly :— 

“Dear Cousin,” she wrote, “I learn from Mrs. 
Hallowes, the widow of one of your guardians, that she 
has invited you to pay a visit to England next year. I 
sincerely hope that your mother may let you come, even 
if she does not herself accompany you. Remember 
that you have cousins who would like to make your 
acquaintance. 

“Your father was at school with mine, his first 
cousin. I have heard a great deal about you and your 
beautiful country home already from my brother, and I 
assure you that I look forward to making your acquaint- 
ance with a very great deal of pleasure. We spend 
most of our time at The Towers, but generally have two 
months in London. Wherever we are, when you are 
able to leave Mrs. Hallowes, come and stay with us, as 
soon as you can. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, Maupe.” 

These were the three letters which fell like so many 
bombs into the peaceful verandah on that sunny after- 
noon. And this it was which, when the Professor 
arrived, was making his host read the Home News with 
eyes which read indeed but saw not, and turned again 
to the letter. 

* A Coronet,” he murmured ; “ but why not? Poor 
Tom! Yet, would it have been right—would it have 
been honest—to take advantage of her innocence and 
ignorance before she knows the world? Let her go. 
And Tom must take his chance. A poor chance, 
indeed! Rank against rusticity. Fashion against 
fidelity; the lover of the town against the sweetheart 
of the country.” 


“Oh! what can 


Virginie’s cousin, meanwhile, had opened two 
letters. One of them was from his sister. He read it 
hurriedly, and crammed it into his pocket as if it made 
him angry. What it said was this :— 

‘Dearest Guy,—I hear from two or three people 
who know, or ought to know, that our Creole cousin is 
rich, young, and beautiful. Also that she has manners, 
which would fit her for any station. And that she is 
coming home to stay with a woman who wants her, I 
believe, as a help to get on in society. The woman, 
however, is very well, and will take the girl to good 
houses. I haye taken notice of her for your sake— 
mind, for your sake-—and because such a woman may, in 
certain cases, be very useful to you. Now, Guy, be rea- 
sonable. You tell me that you are in desperate straits. 
It is now six years, or thereabouts, since these desperate 
straits began. Ido not reproach you; but I remind 
you that you haye had, not only your own allowance, 
but all my money, and all that I could persuade my 
father to add. He does not know of these straits; if 
he did he would ask you how they are caused. J do 
know, Guy. Again, I do not reproach you. I will even 
go on trying to help you, though I know that every ten- 
pound note we get for you will only go the same way as 


its predecessor. Now, consider carefully. When you 
were at home last summer I caught an heiress and got 
her here on purpose for you to meet her. You remember 
her. She was not, I own, in the least degree beautiful ; 
nor was she clever at all; and I did not expect that you 
would fall in love with her; but she was rich and she 
was amiable, and she was ready to fall in love with you. 
And men in desperate straits cannot always marry any- 
body they please. But you would not have her, although 
you were in such straits. -Now, here is this other girl. 
Come home immediately, on urgent private affairs. Come 
home, if you can, in the same steamer with her; make 
fierce love to her all the way home; when she goes to 
Mrs. Hallowes’, let it be with your engaged ring on her 
finger. When you get her money you can pay off your 
creditors, even if you only begin a fresh course of mad- 
ness. There, Guy ; that is all I can do for you at pre- 
sent. Ihave only to add that the times are bad for 
everybody who has got land, and therefore for us. And 
it is not the least use expecting any further assistance 
from your father, or from your affectionate sister, 
Mavpe.” 

“Then,” murmured the young man, “how the devil 
is Morgan’s I O U to be taken up?” 

The other letter was written in-a less clerkly 
hand, and there were occasional mis-spellings in 
it. And it was this letter which made the young man 
scowl. 

“T told you, Guy,” it began, without any polite or 
conventional endearments of speech; “I told you 
that I would let you know from time to time what I 
am doing and how I am doing. Very well, then. I 
am doing very well. And so is the boy. He is not 
like you, I am. glad to say, as yet; in face he takes 
after me and his grandfather, the scene-shifter, who 
was once a very handsome man; and I hope he will 
never become like you in any single respect. And, as 
IT am not quite a lady myself, though more so than 
when you knew me, I have got a girl who és a lady 
to act as his governess and companion. By the time 
the child grows up and can compare, I shall, I dare say, 
have become more like a lady, because I do not want 
him ever to be ashamed of his mother. An actress I am, 
and shall remain. ‘Ten pounds a week, my gallant 
Captain, your wife draws. She’s got her marriage lines 
safe ; but nobody knows that she’s the Honourable Mrs. 
Ferrier. Biz is first-rate. We have got a piece good 
for six hundred nights, and the ghost walks regular. 
Portraits of your wife are sold wherever she goes— 
character-portraits, looking in the glass, tying a handker- 
chief round her head, in a riding-habit—all sorts—and 
she gets letters, offers of marriage, bouquets, and 
applause, and everything which the heart of an actress 
can desire. So that she is quite happy. And the boy 
is so beautiful that she does not so very much repent 
haying fallen in your way. And, as for his rights, why, 
whatever you do, you can’t gamble them away. I do 
not want ever to see you again, nor to hear from you. 
The Army List will tell me where you are, which is all I 
want to know. And, on the least attempt at interference 
with my boy, we go to The Towers—accompanied by our 
own people, the respectable scene-shifter—and we see 
my lord, and we introduce the daughter-in-law and the 
grandchild. It is a good situation, and I think I should 
play it rather well. I remain, your wife, not at all 
affectionate, Violet Lovelace—it is a swell name, and 
I found it in the Court Guide—but it is not so good as 
my own real name, which is, as you very well know, 
Emily Ferrier.” 

When Captain Ferrier had got through the whole 
of this epistle, which did not take long, he fell into a 
study, in which everything became a nocturne, an 
arrangement in black. He was roused by the arriyal 
of the Professor, against whom, for some unknown 
reason, he had conceived a violent and irrational 
hatred. He glared at him for a moment, and then 
strode hastily away. First he walked along the avenue 
of palms, and when he got to the end of it he swore 
aloud; then, by way of distraction, he went to the stable 
to look at his horse, and swore again, and if his syce had 
been in the place it would have been bad for that poor 
Indian. But he was not. The man was at the moment 
with the old witch of Endor bargaining for a charm 
which should slowly poison a horse, so that no one 
would suspect what was the matter with him, and an 
honest groomshould not getintotrouble. The terms of the 
transaction were amicably arranged, and the charm, 
which was to take the form of a little something to 
pour among .the oats, was promised, on condition 
that this estimable person should pay for it before- 
hand—because he could write—in forged passes, by 
means of which the old woman afterwards made 
much money and helped many of her friends to deceive 
the police. 

We may here observe that, among the many things 
which once done cannot be recalled, perhaps the most 


fatal is such a thing as Guy Ferrier did when he was 


just twenty-one years of age, being then a young gen- 
tleman of very headstrong disposition, and fully deter- 
mined upon having all he wanted, at any cost. He had 
always from childhood acted upon this principle, and it 
made him so popular at school, that when he left the 
boys proposed to have fireworks. In the Army he con- 
tinued to act on the same settled principle, bemg now 
quite certain that he deserved to have ll he wanted; 
and he was so much beloved, therefore, that when it 
became known, directly after the arrival of this mail, 
that Ferrier was going home on urgent private affairs— 
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presumably the raising of money to pay his debts of 
honour—his brother officers so far sympathised with 
him as to give thanks unanimously that he was going to 
cnjoy a holiday. It was upon this principle, also, being 
at the moment consumed and inflamed with passion, that, 
at the age of twenty-one, he entered secretly into the 
bonds of holy wedlock with a certain ‘ young person” 
named Emily Hicks. She was quite young, extremely 
pretty, quick, and clever, well able to take care of 
herself, almost uneducated, the daughter of a scene- 
shifter or carpenter and “ general service’ theatrical 
man, and she was just commencing a dramatic career, 
which now promises to be distinctly successful, when 
this thing happened to her. : 

The interruption to her professional pursuits lasted 
rather more than a year. She then returned to Daddy 
Perigal, and informed him that for the future she 
should never again speak to her husband, nor take 
money from him, nor in any way own him; that she 
should go back to the stage in her first-assumed name ; 
but, for the sake of the child, whom she brought with her, 
whose rights must be watched, she would assume her 
legal name when the boy should be grown up. She 
therefore returned to the stage under her old acting 
name, and began to work just as hard as if she were 
still really Emily Hicks, with her future before her, 
instead of the Hon. Mrs. Ferrier, a woman married and 
done for. | : 

As for her husband, he went his own way, and con- 
trived, as a rule, to forget her existence, except when he 
was reminded of it by such a letter as he had just read, 
or by his sister’s well-meant attempts to find him an 
heiress. Between himself and an heiress there always 
stood this woman and her boy. At first, he suffered from 
great apprehensions that she would communicate with 
his own people. As she did not, he gradually recovered 
confidence in her word. He could not marry; that 
was true; but then he did not want to marry. The 
goddess of Chance was the only bride he cared to 
worship; some day, most certainly, if Emily lived and 
the boy lived, there would be a row. Meanwhile, so 
long as she let him alone, he troubled himself little 
about her. When his thoughts were turned upon her 
by such letters as he had just received he realised how 
bitterly he hated the woman. 

“We are going to have a sad change, Professor,’ 
said Captain Kemyss. ‘ Virginie is to leave us and to 
go to England.” 

“Virginie will go away,?” 
change. 

‘Yes: she had another guardian besides myself, 
though I had almost forgotten it: she is invited, and 
we think we ought to let her go: we hope it will not be 
for long. But who knows? who knows ?” 


This was, indeed, a 


There were letters, too, for the Professor. Among 
them one which seemed to cause him much agitation. 

“Come home at once,” it said, among other things. 
“ The longer you stay away, the more difficult will it be 
for you to get what you want. Come, and you shall 


join the ranks of the penniless adventurers and make a \ 


spoon or spoil a horn.” 

' When they met at dinner, a certain sadness weighed 
upon their minds. ‘The dinner was silent; for now 
they all knew what was going to happen, and that the 
party would be broken up, never, perhaps, all to meet 
again. Virginie was going to England—the child who had 
grown up among them. Why, McLoughlin, McAndrew, 
and the Secretary had seen her every New-Year’s Day, 
and plenty of days between, for seventeen years ; they had 
watched her pass from infancy to childhood; she grew 
slowly, before their eyes, from a girl, imperfect, bony, 
angular, to a woman, perfect, rounded, marvellous. She 
was the joy of the house—the great and chief attraction 
of Mon Désir. ‘There was no one like her in the island. 
And now she was to go. What—what would the place 
be without her ? 

In Palmiste one is accustomed to seeing people come 
and go. ‘The officers of the garrison, naturally, are con- 
stantly changing ; the Governor changes every six years 
or so; the chiefs of the Civil Service are always 
changing ; and partners and clerks of mercantile houses 
are perpetually coming out and going home again, to 
say nothing of those who succumb to the extraordinary 
thirstiness of the place, and go prematurely to their long 
home. Therefore, no one was surprisedd to learn that 
Captain Ferrier was called home on urgent. private 
affairs. 

With the Professor it was different ; he was liked by 
many; he had been in the Colony four or five years, 
and was regarded, though wrongly, as a permanent 
resident. He was an eminently cheerful soul ; he played 
a fair hand at whist ; he had at times a mordant tongue, 
and was good at the repression of those who, in Palmiste 
or elsewhere, endeavour to assert themselves over much; 
and he had a great fund of information and anecdote, 
by means of which he could enliven the dinner-tables of 
the plain, honest Scotch folk who mostly make up the civil 
society of Palmiste. It was rumoured that he wrote— 
no one knew what; men who had lived with him 
knew that he possessed, hidden away in drawers, a 
quantity of MSS.; that he had been known to extract 
one, now and then, and to read- it for the benefit 
of his friends; so that, when the news fell upon them 
that he, too, was going, it was felt that his intention 
was to go home in order to publish those MSS. or write 
more. 


The dinner languished. he talk was forced. The 


Pink Boy told about the gourami-fishing; the Padre 
recounted some of his sufferings on the boulders; and 
the Professor narrated his fruitless chasse of the 
camerons; but the Squire was dejected, the two elder 
ladies sad, Virginie anxious and restless, and Tom down- 
cast. After dinner, the Squire filled his glass and 
gaye his usual New-Year’s toast. 


“*Gentlemen,’”’ he said, “I drink to all friends at’ 


home, Captain Ferrier, I drink the health of his Lord- 
ship. Major, Professor, McAndrew”—he bowed to 
each in turn in his kindly and courtly way—* to you 
and to yours, here and at home, I wish a happy New 
Year. 

“Tt will be a strange New Year to us,” he went on, 
“without our child. Virginie will go, I suppose, by 
this next mail; we send her to the keeping of good 
hands ; we trust—that is, we hope—that we shall have 
her back among us in a year or two, when she has 
shaken off the rustic ways of Palmiste and learned the 
talk of Mayfair. But we are not afraid. Our Virginie 
will not forget her old friends; and for hostage, we 
keep Madame Ferrier with us.” 

Virginie, who sat on her guardian’s left, seized his 
hand and kissed it with tears. 

‘As for you, Professor,” went on the old planter, 
“it’s a disgraceful thing that you can’t stay with us. 
You’vye got enough to live upon—what does a book- 
man want more ? You know the foolishness of fighting ; 
here is a haven of rest ; and you must needs go back to 
wringle wrangle among the literary men of London. 
For shame, Sir; for shame! MHaven’t we been kind to 
you?” 

From all voices, except the two officers, there came 
a chorus, 

““Haven’t we been kind enough to you, Professor ? ”’ 

“ech, mon!” ‘This was the expostulation of 
Sandy McAndrew. He felt at the moment that after the 
many hundreds of sherry-and-bitters, cups of cold tea, 
brandy-and-sodas, and yermouths taken by the Professor 
in the room over his office, it was ungrateful in him to 
go. There needed no words. 


“Come with me, Virginie,” said Tom, when he 
could get speech of her. She went out with him into 
the night, looking like a white ghost upon the dark 
lawn. 

“T want to say something to you, dear,” said Tom, 
“before you go. May I say it to-night ?” 

“Yes, Tom. Say what you please and all you 
please.” 

“Tt is this, Virginie. You are going to leave us. 
That is quite right. You have rich friends in England 
whom you ought to see. I always thought that you 
would go some day. And you are rich yourself. My 
dear, we have been so much together, all day long 
together for all these years, that we are almost like 
brother and sister, are we not?” 

“Go on, Tom,” she said, with a quick perception, 
almost a pang at her heart, that they were not brother 
and sister. 

“JT am not clever at books,” he continued. ‘ The 
Professor is, but Iam not. And I don’t know how to 
talk about things, like your cousin. I am only a Creole, 
a sor of the soil, a sugar-planter. But, Virginie, I want 
you to believe one thing.”’ 

“J will believe anything, Tom, that you tell me to 
believe.”’ 

“It is a very simple thing. 

”? 

“ But I know you do, Tom.” 
“And that I shall always love you, whatever you 
do. I mean—because, of course, whatever you do will 
be right and good, and the best thing that ever any girl 
did—that even if I hear that you have accepted some 
man in England, some clever man or some great man, 
I shall go on loving you all the same. I am what 
I am, Virginie; but, whatever happens, good or bad, 
you will remember, will you not—oh! my dear—that 
here, at Mon Désir, there is one man who loves you 
always.” 

“Oh! Tom,” she said, bursting into tears. “ Why 
must I go to England at all? Yes; you all love me; 
you are all too good to me. And I wish it was over, and 
I was back again, and all was going on just the same 
as before.” 

This can never be. One of the most cruel things 
that Time, who is always dragging and tearing 
something from us, does is that he will never let 
pleasant ways remain or renew themselves. He is 
always destroying. He tramps on, always a lusty youth, 
whose companion, as in Watts’s picture, is pale Death, 
and beneath his feet as they go the flowers are trampled 
down and their grace and perfume lost. ‘There may be— 
there should be always to the end—other flowers before 
us, but they are not the same. 

And at Mon Désir this is the last of the old New- 
Year days when Virginie, the sweet and innocent child, 
would be there to meet and greet them with her smile 
and her pretty soft caressing ways. 

“She must go, Tom,” said his father that night, 
“with her affections free.” 

“Yes, Sir,’ he replied; “I have told her to-night 
that I shall always love her; I thought I ought to tell 
her that before she goes. But she will go with her 
affections quite free, as you say.”’ 

“Humph!” That was all Captain Kemyss said. 
What he thought was—What will Mrs. Hallowes say 
if Virginie tells her ? 


It is only that I love 


you 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THE MAIL WENT OUT. 


EXT mom- 
ing the 
party broke 
up in sad- 
ness, and in 
the early 
morning 
they drove 
or rode 
away. 

The earliest to 

go was the Pro- 

fessor. He ap- 
peared on the 
verandah with the 
morning tea. Tom 
was there in his 
morning rags, and 

Virginie in her 

white frock, always fresh and sweet as a lily. 

All three were depressed, but the: saddest of 

all was the Professor. 

“It is my last visit to Mon Désir,” he sighed. ‘In 
a few days I shall have left the island, never to see it 
again.” 

“Tf I thought,” said Virginie, “ that I should never 
see it again, I would not leave it.” 

‘**My most pleasant memories,’ the Professor went 
on, lugubriously, ‘ will be those of the days spent here— 
and of you,” he added. 

“They ought to be,” said Tom, thinking of Virginie, 
rather than of Mon Désir, though he was narrow-minded 
enough to think that no place in the world could be 
more beautiful—which is, indeed, true. Then he got 
up and went off for his morning ride of inspection. | 
Weeds grow, and coolies are lazy, and Sirdars go to 
sleep, even though lovely Creoles make all hearts sad by 
going away. 

“You are ambitious,” Virginie said. “We have 
always said that you would not make this colony your 
home, What is an ambitious man to do here? I wonder, 
though, whether you will be any happier in England 
than you might be here, if you chose to remain.” 

“TI dare say not,’ he said, with a kind of groan. 
“ After all, we must not be for ever looking out for 
happiness. There is no place in the world where one 
can laze along so happily as here—nor is the claret so 
goodanywhere, I think. But one must work, and after 
a time one one wants to do the work one likes best.” 

* Everybody is always going away,” said Virginie. 
“It is sad for the people who live here. Directly we 
get fond of anyone he resigns or gets transferred, and 
so we lose him. And now I am going too. At all 
events, we shall go in the same ship.” 

“Yes; I shall not have to say farewell until we get 
to England. Besides, it is a kind of satisfaction to feel 
that if I am going you are going too. One cannot think 
with any comfort of Mon Désir without you. It would 
be too wretched to come here and find no Virginie. ‘To 
be sure, there are the ladies, and the Squire, and Tom. 
But, after all, they are not the principal characters in 
the piece. They come on the stage, you know, to be 
grouped round the central figure—you.”’ 

* Thank you, Professor,” she said, smiling. 
have always been kind to me.” 

“T have always been in love with you,” he replied, 
with a frankness which did not displease her. She was 
accustomed to be loved, and regarded the Professor’s 
assurance in much the same light as if it came from her 
guardian. ‘ Not that I presume upon that fact. Itis a 
beautiful thing for a man like me to be in love with a 
girl like you. I am proud of it, and, I assure you, 
grateful to Providence for the magnificent privilege of 
being in love with such a girl as you.” 

“Oh! Professor.’”’ ‘This incomprehensible state- 
ment confused her. 

*“T mean exactly what I say, though you do not 
understand what I mean. So long, however, as you 
know that I am your faithful servant, that is enough.” 

* What have I done,” she asked, “that you and 
Tom should both say and think such kind things about 
me?” 

The Professor shook his head. 

** You cannot yet understand,” he replied, “ your own 
power. But you will before long. I do not know what 
‘Tom has said, but I hope that he put his case clearly, and 
that you will not forget anything of what he said. 
Because, Virginie, sometimes words, when they are first 
heard, seem to mean little. But, when they are remem- 
bered, they get in course of time to acquire their full 
meaning. Perhaps Tom’s words were like these.” 

She was very young and she was very innocent. 
Tom’s words had not been understood by her in the 
sense he intended—that is, not in their fullest sense ; 
not in the sense which we who read them give to them. 
In other words, this child had no thought whatever of 
love-making, courtship, and such things. ; 

“I remember perfectly what Tom said,” she replied, , 
considering a little. 

‘Don’t tell me,”’ he interrupted, hastily. “If you 
remember them, it is enough. You are going into a 
strange world; you will get new ideas, and see new 
people, and learn to think differently in many ways ; 
and you will be far from your old friends. Wherefore, 
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were deck, and companion lad- 
ders, and saloon. On deck there 
were gathered little groups of 
sympathetic friends. French 


ladies were pressing their in- 


fallible nostrums against sea- 


sickness; there were a hundred 


words of last parting, of re- 


commendation, and of warning 


to be given: there was the 


musical ripple of women’s talk ; 


there were the strident voices of 


Southern Frenchmen, Mar- 


seillais especially, and the soft, 


blurred syllables of Parisians, 


or those who, by clipping of 


syllables, would fain pass | for 
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remember Tom always: and if you want counsel think 
of me, and let me help if I can.” 

And then the Squire appeared, and the Professor 
presently took his leave. 

Six days later, the mail-steamer, lying in the harbour 
with her steam up, ready for her start, presented, at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, an animated and lively 
appearance. The departure of every mail is attended 
with plenty of bustle and crowds of visitors; but on this 
occasion, when, in addition to certain French families, 
the departures of Virginie Ferrier, her cousin, and the 
Professor were all to take place together, it seemed as 
if the whole island were going with them. so crowded 


Parisians; and there surged up 
from the saloon the loud 
laughter of the British officers 
who had come on board to rejoice with their brother 
over his departure; and the merchants and civilians 
who had come to mourn over the farewell of the Pro- 
fessor. Sorrow and joy alike demanded the alleviation 
or encouragement of brandy-and-soda. Continuous 
were the poppings of corks; loud was the shouting for 
the steward; higher and still higher grew the pile of 
empty soda-water bottles. 

On deck a little court surrounded Virginie. Among 
them were the Pink Boy and the Padre, both desperately 
in love, though their case was hopeless indeed. His 
Revyerence, for his part, dreamed of a sympathetic help- 
meet, who would admire his sermons, encourage his 
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ambitions, and help him to show the colony an example 
of the active Church life. It did not occur to him that 
a girl brought up as Virginie had been might become 
many things; but ecclesiasticism was impossible for her. 
The Pink Boy thought how delightful a thing it would 
be to have Virginie with him in those hot rooms of his over 
the Bank, in pleasing contiguity to the guano dépdts, 
and the port, and the bawling crowd, always engaged in 
lading and unlading. And, for his part, he did not 
understand how such a girl could not marry such a boy 
as himself. They went on dreaming, however ; now, for 
for reasons which will presently appear, they will dream 
in this way no more. The girl was flushed with the excite- 
ment and the emotion of leave-taking. She was in charge 
of a French lady, who was going all the way to London. 
All the farewells had been said but one. There only 
remained, of the home circle, her guardian: her cheek 
was flushed, and her eyes were bright and tear- 
stained. She had no heart for the compliments and pretty 
things which one after the other came to say to her. 

At last there came the time of departure. 

A beautiful gradation marks the ceremony of leave- 
taking on board the mail. First, the comparative 
strangers ; next, the friends; then the intimate friends ; 
last, the members of the household. 

Thus, when the officers and the merchants, and 
those of the French people who knew her, had offered 
their hands and wished Virginie bon voyage, and all, 
even the Padre and the Pink Boy, were over the side of 
the ship and in their boats, there remained the hardest 
parting of all—that with her fond and faithful guardian. 

He kissed her forehead, cheeks, and lips. 

‘My dear,” he said, taking her in his arms, “it is 
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best for you. , It is what your father would have wished. 
Why should we repine’ Yet, it will be sad, indeed, 
without you.” 

So they parted. Captain Kemyss was the last to 
leave the ship before the bell rang; the whistle shrieked, 
the serew turned, and the great ship began once more 
to drive its long white furrow on the main. But the old 
man’s eyes were dim, and for a while he could not see 
anything. 

When they cleared, he became aware that Virginie 
was standing aft, beside the steersman; and behind her 
were the Professor and her cousin, and she was waving 
her handkerchief and crying. At sight of her tears, 
the Pink Boy’s eyes filled, and he choked, and then he 
said a wicked word to one of the boatmen, which gave 
him relief. And the Padre, who felt a similar inclina- 
tion to choke, obtained relief by rebuking the Pink Boy 
for that wicked word. So they came ashore, and for 
many days the light of the sun was dim to them, and 
curry, even prawn curry, had no flavour. 

It was then six o’clock, and it wanted nearl 
hour to sunset. 

As for Tom, the reasons why he was not on board 
were perfectly well known to everyone, and there was a 
general feeling that they did him credit. If people are 
in love, and are soft-hearted and cannot trust them- 
selves to say good-bye in public, then people had better 
stay ashore, which Tom did. But he had his little plan 
in his own mind, and this is what he did. 

From Mon Désir to the Signal-mountain is a good 
twelve miles by road. But a man with strong neryes and 
steady head can find a much shorter path by way of the 
mountains, which lie in an amphitheatre round the town. 

They are rather awful hills to climb about, being 
provided, more plentifully than falls to the lot of most 
hills, with bare faces of rock and precipices and real 
saddle-backs, along which the rare visitor, who would get 
along the top, has to drag himself with a leg hanging 
over each side; but ‘Tom knew the way well, and had 
too often achieved the feat to think about the danger. 
Therefore, as he intended to see the last of the girl he 
loved, he climbed along this breakneck ridge, and made 
his way to the Signal-mountain. 

There is always a man on watch up there; he is 
provided with a telescope two yards long or so; he has 
a little hut half buried in the rock, and a mast pro- 
vided with cross-trees and ropes for signalling the 
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approach of ships; he is up at break of day and remains: 


on watch till sunset. And when hurricanes come he is 
generally blown far away out to sea, hut, telescope, 
mast, and all. 

Tom stood beside the hut with the telescope in his 
hand, and watched the departure of the steamer. First 
he saw the crowds on board break up and disappear 
over the sides, till there were only the passengers and 
the crew left on deck; then he saw his father, who was 
the last to leave; and then he saw Virginie standing 
at the helm waving her handkerchief. At first he could 
see her face, and he knew that she was weeping. The 
screw went round. The ship passed out of the quiet 
harbour waters and began to roll in the waves of the 
Indian Ocean. Virginie stood there still, after the 
point was cleared, when she could no longer see her 
friends, watching the receding shores of the island she 
had never left before. What thoughts, what memories 
were in the girl’s mind! Her lover remained motion- 
less, glass in hand, while the ship grew less, and the 
figures on deck grew smaller, till the white dress, 
the last he saw of Virginie, vanished altogether. 
Then he watched the ship itself till the sun went down 
and the night fell, and ship, and sea, and all dropped 
out of sight. Then, with heavy heart, he slowly 
descended the hill. He had seen the last of Virginie. 
How and when would he see her again ? ; 


PART II.—IN THE SEASON. 


CHA PT ER. T, 


A ROSE OF JUNE. 


On a certain morning in the sweetest month 
of all the twelve which either adorned, or 
disgraced, last year, the bright and sunny 
month of June, when east winds were over 
and thunderstorms not yet begun, the Row 
was thronged with those who rode, and the 
walks with those who did not ride but sat 
on chairs, or strolled up and down and 
talked, if they knew anybody, and looked 
at the crowd, and pretended to know every- 
body, and to belong to quite the inner circle, 
and deceived nobody, and came to see, and 
to be a part of those who were seen. On 
such a morning Frenchmen in London cease 
to complain of the endless broutllard, and 
to compare Hyde Park with the Bois; 
Colonials leave off boasting of their climate— 
it really is too bad, the way in which 
Australians, for instance, throw their beauti- 
ful climate in our teeth; and good Americans 
hesitate whether, when they die, they will 
not ask to go to London rather than to Paris: 
and financiers thank Heaven that such skies 
should belong to the city where the money is. 
As for the leaves on the trees, the golden- 
rain, and the lilac, the rhododendrons, and 
the flowers and the grass, everybody knows 
that they are placed in the Park like the 
flowers on a dinner-table, the better to set off the 
guests. They do not belong to nature at all, any 
more than the cascade at St. Cloud. They are provided 
by Fortnum and Mason. or some other Firm, for a 
splendid banquet of sunshine and fine weather, to which 
all are invited alike, but to which none should come who 
are morose, envious, disappointed, and ill-natured. Tor 
these there is Regent’s Park, with the daisies and the 
dandelions of Dame Nature. 

Among those who rode was Virginie. With her 
were her cousins, Guy and Mande Ferrier. Six months 
of the strong, cold English air had taken something 
from the delicate bloom which lay upon the cheek of 
the fair Creole beneath her own palms, and had given 
her a little of the hardy and robust look of her 
English sisters. Just now, flushed with the exercise 
and the excitement, the warm air, the soft sunshine and 
the animated scene about her, the girl had lost for the 
moment all her Creole languor, and was in very truth 
become an English girl in appearance. Whether she 
lost or gained by the difference I do not know. Cer- 
tainly, of all the young and beautiful women in the 
Park that morning there was none, English or otherwise, 
more beautiful than this fair Creole, a fact observed by 
many of those philosophers who love to lean over the 
railings and meditate in the midst of youth, beauty, 
wealth, flowers, gay and careless talk, on the happiness 
lying ready to hand for virtuous people in the best of all 
possible worlds. Especially, if virtuous people find 
their own happiness in witnessing the joy of others. 
Captain Ferrier was master of several accomplishments, 
besides the art of card-playing and gambling; among 
other things, he could ride well, and looked his best on 
horseback. Beside him rode his sister, also an accom- 
plished horsewoman. Mounted, she looked handsome, 
being tall and of graceful figure. When she dismounted 
you perceived, first, that she was no longer very young, 
being, in fact, four years older than her brother, and he 
was twenty-eight ; next, she was thin, and her pale 
face, with its large and lustrous cyes, wore an anxious 
look, as if she was continually suffering for the sins of 
others—which, indeed, was her hapless case. ‘This 
expression of face is more often found in women than 
in men, because the manly mind does not set its hopes 
too much on the achievements of other men; and when 
you see it you may be very sure that husbands, sons, or 
brothers have “turned out bad.’? For the moment, 
however, she, too, felt happy, because it seemed at last 
as if a thing on which she had set all her hopes was 
really likely to take place. 


‘Make love to her on board.” 

That was Maude’s injunction to her brother when 
she wrote to him in Palmiste Island. Captain Ferrier 
would, perhaps, have obeyed, but for one circumstance : 
he found on board a young fellow who was as fond of 
cards as himself; and he preferred playing écarté or 
picquet in the smoking-cabin, for’ard, to dangling after 
his cousin on the after-deck. Besides, he could not pre- 
sent himself, except as a sort of rival—good Heavens! 
a rival—to that fellow, Percival. Now Percival, who 
certainly was not the son of a Peer, but had started 
quite as a second-class passenger in life, and was by 
no means desirous of passing himself off as anything 
better, was for some unknown reason peculiarly hateful 
to this young man; the more so, because Virginie in 
his society seemed always more happy than in his own. 
But, indeed, it is absurd to account for the hatreds 
and jealousies of selfish men, because they are terribly 
vain, and brood, and take imaginary offence, and 
magnify their own importance, and do not see the 
proportions of things; so that they become very 
thorough haters indeed. if their lives were spared 
long enough, they would end by hating all the 


world. The disposition of those long-lived Patriarchs’ 
Mahaleel and that of his more distinguished great- 
grandson, are not stated; but if they were as selfish 
as Guy Ferrier, one perceives clearly how for the last 
two or three hundred years of their lives they would 
have regarded the whole of mankind with an unrelent- 
ing hatred. It has been suggested, or dreamed, or told 
after revelation by some philosophers of the more pro- 
found kind, that when this kind of men die they are 
presently transported to a remarkable island, where 
there are many beautiful and toothsome things, but not 
enough to go round. In the general game of grab 
which is always going on, and on account of its 
disappointing results, they are said to develop quite 
astonishing hatreds. 

Guy Ferrier learned at school to despise the whole of 
mankind except a few who need do nothing, but are 
born to enjoy; most of the boys in his own set who held 
those views went out into the world and shook off this 
narrow view; he went out into the world and retained 
it. He despised, for instance, the honest Scotch 
merchants because they bought, to sell again, cargoes 
of sugar; and he despised the Professor because 
he held a post by which he earned his living. 
He despised him so heartily, and found it so in- 
tolerable to be addressed by him on terms of equality, 
that he began to hate and despise his cousin for 
liking him. And his mind was so warped by pre- 
judice, and so narrow, that he found it difficult after- 
wards to shake off the dislike. He therefore avoided 
the quarter-deck as much as possible, and spent his 
time chiefly with his venturous friend, from whom, in 
the course of the voyage, he won so large a sum that 
he could afford to send the Major a cheque for five 
hundred on account. But it is not every day that a 
man who is a player, but not a fine player, picks up 
another who is also a player and a more reckless player 
than himself. 

He had one chance. He sat opposite to Virginie at 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, being naturally placed 
near the Captain, while the obscure Professor had to 
content himself with a seat at the chief officer’s side. 
It was impossible for any young man to sit opposite to 
the girl every day for three hours or so—because in this 
line of steamers meals are considered the chief business 
of the day, and must not be hurried—without per- 
ceiving that she was an extremely attractive young lady. 
Yet his mind was not open to the sweet influences of 
love. A lover ought to be light-hearted, and he was 
heavy-hearted; a lover ought to look on the world 
cheerfully ; Captain Ferrier regarded it gloomily, as a 
place where luck is generally against the player, and 
where people are wickedly impatient to be paid. So that 
the innocence and ignorance of the girl, her curiosity 
about the great world she was going to visit, her vague 
hopes and little fears, which to most men were charm- 
ing, irritated him. If Maude wanted him to marry her, 
he thought, sulkily, she might arrange the thing her- 
self—at all events, any kind of marked attention before 
‘all these people was out of the question. He paid her 
no attention at all; he made no attempt to appear in- 
teresting or clever, or profound or remarkable in any way, 
as is frequently done by men who open the old-fashioned 
siege in the old-fashioned way, and try to begin by 
inspiring respect. Virginie thought her cousin a rather 
morose young man, who never laughed, and smiled only 
when politeness required the effort. He was, in fact, a 
morose young man. It is one of the pleasing results of 
a life devoted to the pursuit of * pleasure,” that makes 
a man, quite prematurely, incapable of mirth, merri- 
ment, or joy of heart. It is very odd, but it is so. 
Sometimes one thinks that those black brethren of Ceylan 
who never laugh must be one and all engaged in the 
pursuit of pleasure. 4 

When the voyage was over, and Guy Ferrier met 
his sister, he was fain to confess that he had made no 
progress whatever. 

She shook her head, sadly. 

* Things, Guy,” she said, “can no longer be trifled 
with. There is absolutely no more money for you.” 

* There must be some,” he replied. ‘I must get a 
couple of thousand at least before long.” 

* How long can you wait, Guy?” 

**I do not know. Perhaps three months; perhaps 
four or five. I must have money, Maude.” 

“Can you not borrow more? You have raised 
money before on your reversionary interests—can you 
raise no more?” 

“No; not a penny more. 
the hilt.”’ 

She sighed heavily. 

** My poor father! If he only knew!” Then she 
thought of what her brother had done, the futility of 
helping him; the vain sacrifices she herself had made 
filled her with wrath which for the moment overcame 
her affection. ‘“ Oh! Guy—Guy—what a shameful— 
what a wicked thing it is! All gone the same way, and 
no use to help, no use to advise.” ! 

Tf you have nothing but reproaches, Maude, I will 
co. I did think that from you I should meet with a 
little sympathy. But women are all alike.” i 

“Yes,” she said, bitterly, “‘ we are all alike: we sit 
at home and hope and pray, and the Prodigal goes on, 
and takes everything and throws it away. We are all 
alike, Guy: we sit and suffer, and can do nothing.” 

He made no reply, because there was nothing to 
say. This thin’ and anxious woman of thirty had 
given him everything. He had taken all her own money 
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and all she could get from her father; he had taken 
her jewels and sold them; he had taken her youth and 
beauty: he had promised, he had made countless pro- 
mises, but he broke them all. It would have been better 
for her—far better—if at the very first mess she had left 
her brother to flounder out as best he might. Now she 
had done so much, she was bound to go on; she must 
stand by him and suffer to the end. 

She’ had sunk into a chair, and sat with clasped 
hands, and eyes which had no tears inthem. She could 
not cry for the indignation and bitterness in her heart. 

“ And my father knows nothing,” she said. “ He 
knows nothing. And some day he must be told, because 
I can help you no longer.”’ 

“Tf he must know, he must, I suppose,”’ her brother 
replied, carelessly. ; 

‘There is your cousin, Guy: ean you not even think 
of her?” 

“T have thought about her, Maude. In fact, I think 
about her every day. Isn’t it an infernal shame that a 
girl like that should have a hundred thousand pounds, 
and I should be hard up for a trifle of two thousand?” 

* Ts that all you think about?” 

** Enough, too ; I should say.” 

“What is she like?” 

“T believe you would call her pretty. She’s a fair 
girl; and her manners are good—at least I dare say they 
are. She doesn’t do anything dreadful. But you had 
better call upon her. She thinks a great deal about. the 
relationship, and you may be civil to her.” 

* And won’t you think about her, Guy, in the way 
I want? Think how it would set you up to marry her. 
You could buy back all your mortgages. You could 
start quite fair again. There would be no more debts 
and worries.” 

“I tell you I do think about her.” 

“Then why—oh! Guy—why beg 

“Because Ido not want to marry any woman. Is 
that sufficient reason for you?” 

“I shall do what I can for you, Guy. When your 
difficulties are so great that you can bear them no 
longer, you will, perhaps, take the step which will 
relieve you. Jt is the only step, remember. Meantime, 
I will do my best to prepare the way for you.” 

He made no reply, but left her with moody and 
morose face. 


These schemes, these difficulties, were concealed from 
the head of the house, Lord Ferrier, who, although he found 
his son difficult to get on with, and taking small interest 
in the things which interested himself, was yet perfectly 
satisfied as regards his manner of life. Let the young 
man do what he pleased up to a certain time: he had, 
himself, followed the traditions of the House in serving 
under the colours for a term, before becoming a simple 
country gentleman. Let his son do the same thing. As 
for himself, he loved the simple life of his country 
house. He was a farmer and a landlord before every- 
thing else. Things were tight with him, because many 
of his farms were unlet; but things would improve. 
There was no money, because it had all been laid out in 
unproductive improvements; and, at the best, Lord 
Ferrier was poor fora Peer. A stately, tall man of 
sixty odd years, with a Presence, who had gone beau- 
tifully grey, which is much better than going bald. He 
was taller than his son ; his headavas larger : his figure 
was broader; his appearance more solid; and his eyes 
were better. The eyes are the first of human features 
to catch the expression which grows out of the life 
which men lead; then it goes to the mouth and lips ; 
and, finally, it is stamped as a seal upon the forehead. 
The stamp upon the old Lord’s forehead was what may 
be expected in that of a man who preserved those old- 
fashioned ideas about honour, duty, religion, loyalty, 
patriotism, property, rank, contentment, thrift, modesty, 
which formerly stood the old country in good stead, and 
seem now doomed to decay and disappearance; a man who 
was proud of his name and descent, was kind of heart 
and considerate towards all men; who was courtly in 
manner and sincere of speech; a man who hated Radicals, 
Republicans, Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, Comtists, 
Atheists, and persons of “advanced” views generally, 
as he hated the Devin. As for his estates, he was a 
tenant for life ; he held them on trust ; it was his duty 
to hand them on to his successor improved and enlarged. 
And, as every gentleman ought to have a hobby, it was 
Lord Ferrier’s hobby that he could paint. He had 
painted steadily for forty years; and during the whole 
of the time, according to his friends, his painting had 
grown steadily worse. Yet every year he sent a picture 
to the Royal Academy, which was promptly rejected ; 
and every year he made dozens of studies, lan capes, 
heads, cattle-pieces, and river-scenes—working as hard 
at his hobby as any professional man at the calling 
which gave him daily bread. 

Maude called upon her cousin, and was gracious to 
her and to her guardian. The beauty and the grace of 
the girl, so soft, so delicate, so ethereal, surprised her. 
Was her brother a stone, that he should have been blind 
to this miracle of loveliness ? Her manner was a little 
shy, because she was so inexperienced and so ignorant‘ 
but it was the manner of a lady. She invited her, with 
Mrs. Hallowes, to dinner alone, so that it would be 
a dinner en famille, she said. 

To this first entertainment she did not invite her 
mae. wipersinnd : Lord Ferrier would interest the 
git more. And, in fact, Virginie was greatly moved 
by the kind and affectionate. reception which the 


venerated head of the house accorded her. He told her 
how he had been at school with her father, his first 
cousin, and what a good fellow he had always been, and 
how she resembled him in face, though her father was 
never—well—neyer half so charming; and he paid her 
so many compliments and showed her so much kindness 
that Virginie fell in love with him at once. The com- 
pliments and kindness of old men always please girls : 
if they are girls of the world they are pleased because 
men of such wide experience should show such admirable 
discrimination ; if they are girls new to the world they 
are pleased because they are not afraid. The worst of 
young men’s flattery is that one never knows what they 
may say next, and that they may at any moment go on 
to a proposal. 

Maude began at once, so as to lose no time, to acquire 
that influence over her cousin’s mind which would assist 
her in her designs. She must woo Virginie for her 
brother. She must make this girl in love with herself, 
with Lord Ferrier, with the house, with everything 
belonging to them, before she would try to make her 
fall in love with Guy. She called nearly every day; she 
sent frequent invitations ; she drove with her ; she made 
her father buy a horse for her, and then she rode with 
her ; she managed so that if Virginie went anywhere, or 
saw anything, it should seem as if by her advice or help. 
She gave her wise counsel in matters of dress. She 
instructed her in the things which girls mus¢ know, or 
seem to know; and she took her in hand in the matters 
of art and music, of which Virginie was profoundly 
ignorant. In all Palmiste there is not sucha thing as a 
picture ; while as to music, they know little or nothing 
beyond the gpecapaer' | tune. And always she pleased 
the girl, who was easily pleased, by a show of affection, 
sympathy, and interest, as if she had always longed to 
know her, and had studied carefully how she could 
be of use to her. At the same time, lest Mrs. 
Hallowes should be jealous, she treated her as if she 
was an old and valued friend, instead of a mere 
acquaintance. 

Then Virginie, thus assisted, began to go into 
society. 

From her point of view it was bewildering. All 
the people seemed to know everybody, and to be able 
to talk about everything. For herself, she knew 
nothing, and she knew nobody. She was not able, at 
first, to talk about anything. After a little, she began 
to understand something. Maude taught her the way 
in which pictures, and music, and books are talked 
about. But the things of real interest, the family 
histories, the personal gossip, she could not master. 
She was also greatly astonished, at first, because no one 
took the smallest interest in the events and polities of 
Palmiste Island. In_ her eyes, this place was the most 
important, in everybody’s eyes, of all the British 
dominions, next to England itself. Small as it was, 
only a tiny speck in the ocean, it grew such a quantity 
of sugar, and had so romantic a history, that Anstralia, 
New Zealand, Canada, seemed of comparatively small 
importance. And she could not possibly understand 
how anybody could fail to be interested in its polities, 
its fertility, its beauty, or the differences in the social 
position of the inhabitants. Most astonishing thing of 
all, she actually once met a coloured man, a native of 
the island, at a dance, and the English girls were 
dancing with him! Happily, the man hadnot the pre- 
sumption to ask her for a dance. Then she met a man 
who had been a Governor there, and nobody called him 
“Your Excellency,” or paid him the slightest reverence 
or respect; and men talked slightingly of Colonial 
Bishops; and gentlemen who were honourable members 
of the Legislative Council were held as nought. These 
things were strange to her at first. Maude was worse 
than anybody. She refused to pretend any interest in 
Palmiste; she would talk of nothing but England, and, 
which Virginie liked, especially of the honour and glory 
of the Ferrier House. But daily she feft more and more 
how small a thing was her own sugar estate and simple 
bungalow compared with the splendid estates and noble 
houses of the people to whom she now belonged. 

‘““Why should you trouble your head about the 

lace ?”? Maude said. “ You will marry and settle in 
England, and your mother will then, I hope, come home 
and live with you. You have no other friends there, 
have you?”’ 

“Oh! yes. I have many friends. There is my 
guardian, Captain Kemyss, to begin with ; and Madame, 
and Tom.” 

“Tom! Who is Tom?” 

“Tom is Captain Kemyss’s son, you know. 
always told me he loved me.” 

“That seems great presumption; but perhaps he 
only meant it in a brotherly sense.”’ 

“Of course,” said Virginie. ‘Tom was always a 
brother to me.” 

Poor Tom! 

‘* And then,’”’ she continued,” “there was the Pro- 
fessor.” 

“What was he?” 

“ He is in England now. He isn’t a Professor any 
more; and his name is Percival. He always said he 
loved me, too.” 

* They showed their good taste, my dear Virginie,” 
said Maude, laughing. “ But I think it was great impu- 
dence to tell you of it. Perhaps they merely wanted 
to make you understand that they really had good taste. 
He doubt, however, they have already consoled them- 
selves. 


He 
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When the first strangeness had gone off, when 
Virginie had become an established and constant visitor 
at the house, when her father became, by his own 
admiration of the girl, an unwitting accomplice in 
her schemes, Maude began, but cautiously, to talk 
about her brother. He seldom went into general 
society, she explained, because he was too fastidious 
for general society; the dreadful want of taste in 
conversation, dress, and manners irritated him; he 
did not, certainly, belong to the dancing set; it 
was not to be expected of him that he would go 
to balls for the sake of the supper, as many men do in’ 
this abominable town. Guy was, as no doubt Virginie 
had already discovered, a man of the most refined and 
fastidious taste; he was not a great talker, but his 
opinions were convictions; he never tried to show his own 
superiority, but when he was called upon, Maude said, the 
true ring of intellect was heard in his every utterance; 
what he said was always right; what he did was always 
noble. Maude drew the picture of the brother she 
ought to have had; the splendid result’ of generations 
of careful training ; the perfect knight; the statesman 
of the future ; the prop and support of the Conservative 
cause. Heavens! if men only understood how women 
love them to be great and strong! They know that we 
want them to be beautiful, and they do their best, all 
out of the kindness of their hearts, to meet our views. 
But we, selfish creatures that we are, waste and idle 
our lives away and do nothing, so that our sisters and 
wives are fain to be ashamed of us, and to apologise for 
us instead of being proud and happy because we are so 
brave, and so industrious. Lay it to heart, my brothers. 

One thing astonished Maude; yet she seemed to 
understand it. Guy had never fallen in love with any 
woman. ‘This was not because his nature was cold, for, 
she said, he was a man of the deepest and warmest feel- 
ing, but it arose from his refined taste and the dread 
which he naturally felt lest he should find something in 
his wife, when it was too late, to trouble and irritate him. 
“Think, my dear Virginie,” she said, clasping her 
hands, “if such a man, with nerves so highly strung, 
should have to live all his days with a person whose 
very appearance might irritate him hourly. My dear 
child, if he could only find a true wife somewhere ; if he 
could only find a woman of your tender heart and sweet 
temper and sympathetic susceptibilities. But there,” 
she sighed, “men never see what is lying before their 
very feet.” 

‘Sometimes I think,’ she said, warming to her 
subject, “that Guy is like a knight of romance. There 
was never any frivolity about him; he could neyer 
endure what some young men call fun. Heaven protect 
us from the funny man! He never wanted to laugh at 
foolish jokes and stories. My dear, did you eyer see a 
whole theatre full of people laughing because a man has 
tumbled down and hurt himself? He never wanted to 
talk, even as a boy, to show his wisdom. You have 
observed, probably, his silent moods. It is by meditation 
that wisdom comes. When he is ina silent mood he loves 
to hear grave music. I was glad when he came in last 
night and sat down in a corner, not wanting to talk, 
that you were playing that sonata. Your playing, 
dear child, like your voice, soothes him. My own voice 
is too loud for him, and my playing is too—what shall I 
say ?—too brilliant. I play as I was taught, and I 
suppose I think too much about execution. 

“Guy was saying the other day””—this was during 
another of Maude’s confidential conversations—* that 
beautiful women are made for beautiful rooms. Our 
own rooms, he said, never look properly furnished unless 
Virginie is in them. Was it not pretty of him, my 
dear ?”’ 

These and a thousand such sayings could not fail to 
produce an effect upon a girl so utterly inexperienced as 
Virginie. Mrs. Hallowes, who knew perfectly well 
what they meant, and who perfectly appreciated the 
value of her ward, fell in with the plot, because she 
honestly thought the match a highly advantageous one 
for the girl. She wrote to that effect indeed to Cap- 
tain Kemyss. ‘I hear nothing very much,” she said, 
‘against Captain Ferrier’s reputation, except that he is 
a man of very few friends. His chief fault in my eyes, 
is that if he intends to become Virginie’s lover, he 
shows very little ardour. Indeed, he has not even 
begun to make love. But his sister assures me that his 
affections are very strongly engaged, and that he only 
hesitates because he thinks that the young lady should 
at least have time to look round her. This seems 
honourable, though not what one would expect of a 
young man, when so beautiful an heiress is in the case. 
Indeed, I should prefer a little anxiety lest so great a 
prize should be carried off by someone else. As regards 
our dear girl, she looks upon Maude as her greatest 
friend ; she considers Maude’s brother to be all that a 
fond sister has painted him. And though I do not suppose 
that she is at all what we used to call ‘in loye,’ I do 
‘think that she waits but the word. When that is 
spoken, there will be no other man in the world for her 
but Captain Ferrier. 

“You must not think that she forgets her Palmiste 
friends; on the contrary, she is always thinking of you 
all—and for you, and especially of her brother Tom. 
But she writes to you so often that I need not assure 
you any farther upon this point.” 

“So she will marry her cousin after all,” said 
Captain Kemyss, laying down the letter, with a sigh. 
“IT do not like him; but I may be wrong. After 
all, it is satisfactory to think that she will be Lady 
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LETTERS ANDSPELCHES, | TRANSLATIONS FROM 
5 vols. a MUSAUS, TIECK, AND 
ON HEROES AND HERO| RICHTER. 2 vols, 
P KINGS OF 


Wo a THE EARLY 
CRITICAL AND MISCEL-| NO also an Essay 


RWAY ; 
LANEOUS EssSAYs. 7 vols. 


on the Portraits of John 
PAST AND PRESENT. Knox. With General Index. 


HARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
30 yols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15. 


TP\HE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 
A Complete, with Life, by JOHN FORSTER. 

23 vols., crown Syo, cloth, £4 3s., with Illustrations, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 4s. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 8s. 
eee CHUZZLEWIT. 4s. | SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. bd. 


. 48, Pp ») 
K. 4s. OLIVER TWIST. 4s. 6d. 
4: UNCOMMEROIAL TRAVEL- 


LER, 33. 
NA DGE, 3s. 6d. REAT EXPE > 
OLD'CURIOSITY SHOP, 3s.6d. heer sate apeaiescinne 
A CHILD'S H 


ENGLAND, ae OF | ABD ag ORS ent PIC. 
EDWIN DROOD, and Other|LIFE. OF CHARLES 
Stories DICKENS. — By JOHN 


. 3s, Od. 
CHRISTMAS STORIBS, from 


FORSTER. 2 vols, 7s. 
“Household Words."" 3s. 64. : 


HARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
od THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 30 vols,, large crown Svo, 4s, each. 


HARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


‘THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
22 vols., £4 8s. 6d. 


ARMING FOR PLEASURE AND 


PROFIT. By ARTHUR ROLAND. Edited by William 
Ablett. Hight vols., large crown svo, 5s. each, 


DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 


TREE - PLANTING, ORNAMENTATION or 
PROFIT. 


STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, 


&e. 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &e. 
MARKET GARDENING. 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 
11, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


for 


Now READY, Cloth, 8vo, Price 7s. 6d., 


[THE GREAT DIAMONDS of 


[HE WORLD, 


‘HEIR HISTORY and ROMANCE. 


Collected from official, private, and other sources during 
many years of correspondence and inquiry, 


Y¥ EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 


Author of * Precious Stones and Gems," Gold, Pearls, &c, 


‘ULL ACCOUNTS of the KOH-I-NUR, 


Great Mogul, Pitt, Orloff, Braganza, Nizam, Stewart. 


Eugénie, Pigott, Dudley, and many other Diamonds. Models 
on view at 18, New Bond-street, W. 
Third Edition. ‘Nog ready, 
PBEcrIous STONES AND GEMS. 
RECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. By 


EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated, cloth, 1is.; whole calf, 278. 
London: Groner Bers und Sons, 


Demy svo, Richly 


N exhaustive and practical Work for 

the Merchant, Connoisseur, or the Private Buyer. Treats 

upon every description of Precious Stones; giving their history, 

habitar, value, and uses for ornament, together with much 
information regarding their matrices or rough state. 


pwns. 


PFeEctous STONES AND GEMS. 
CATS-EYES. 
: See 
PpReEctous STONES AND GEMS. 
RUBIES. 
See 
PpReEcious STONES AND GEMS. 
So ae. 
See 
peecious STONES AND GEMS. 
PEELS. 
See 
AND GEMS. 


PpRecrous STONES 


ALL-MALL GAZETTE.—“ Contains a 


large amount of information lucidly stated. Of special 
significance to the purchaser of jewels. At once instructive and 
entertaining.” 


"XHE GRAPHIC.—‘ As a manual of gems; 

their market prices and characteristics oO 
Strecter’s book cluims a speciality among the crowd of books 
about precious stones.” 


ONDON: GEORGE BELL and SONS;’ 


or of 
E, W. STREETER, 18, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


ELDER, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


oe paper tatans and C0Q.’S 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 
LIFE. Ly the late PRANK BUCKLAND, With Vortra.t 
anuelllustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. bd. 3 
rP\UE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: An Essay 
upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine of 
‘volution, By LESLIis SPEPHEN, Author of “A Histury of 
Vuglish Vhought in the Lighteenth Century,” "Hours iu a 
Libs &e. Demy dvo, lbs, 


M TORIES OF OLD FRIENDS; being 

Extracts trom the Journals and Letters of Caroline Pox. 
of venjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to Isl, ‘Lo which are udded 
FOUKLEEN ORIGINAL LETTERS fromJ. 8. MILL, never 
before published, Editeu by HORACE N. PYM. Third dition. 
With a Portrait. 2 vols., crown vo, 183. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BRANDRAM'S 
SHAKESPEARE, 
G HAKESPEARE.— CERTAIN SELECTED 
WO PLAYs, ABRIDGED FOR THE UsE OF THE YOUNG, 
by SAMUEL BRANDRAM Second Kdition. 
Large crown, 8vo, 68, 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by her 
sf: Royul Highness the VRINCESS BEALRICE, — Second 
asaition. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gut edges, by Burn 
umd Co, 4to, 42s. 2 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 
ORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author 


of * Alcestis,”’ &¢. 2 vols., post svo. 


M.A., Oxon, 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By SARAH 


YYTLER, Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueine,” * A Garden 
ot Women,’ &c. 3 vols., post Svo. 


A POOR SQUIRE. By HOLME LEE, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Duughter,” &c. 2 vols., post 
du, 


ORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


ILLUSYRATED EDITION OF * THE GAMEKEEPLR 
AT HOME.” 


Large crown $yvo, 10s. 6d., 

THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, Sketches of 
Natural cea Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illus- 
trations, specially drawn for the work by Charies Whymper. 
Also the 'lhird Edition, without Illustrations, crown dye, us, 

ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE, Crown 8vo, ds. 

WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. ‘Third 
Edition. Crown svo, 7s. td. 

THE AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 2 vols., crown 8yo, 12s, 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
. THE EDITivN DE LUXE. 

Complete in 't'wenty-1our yolumes, imperial 8vo, 
containing 248 Steel Engravings, 475 Wood Mugravings, 
and 88 Coloured Aitustratious. 

The Steel and Wood SR ea are all printed on real 
China Paper. 

Only One Thousand Vo priuted; each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by subscription only. 
Particulars regarding the Terms of Subscription, «&c., 
from any Bookseller, 

THE LIB! Y BDILLON, 
with Mustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker, 22 vols., large crown Svo, handsomely bound in cioth, 
price £3 5s,; or, hulf russia, marbled edges, £12 12s, ‘Lhe volumes 
ure sold sererety in eae tee el et Res ny oe Te ea 

i +a na new le of , 5 vols. 
rds, gilt top, £4 10s.; Miscellanies, 1 vols., bevelled 
15s. 


boards, gilt to) " 
§ But OP DHE POPULAR EDITION. 
Twelve vols., crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
seariet cloth, gilt top, price £3; and, in half morocco, price 


Also, the Vols. se vie cloth, price ds, each. 
NW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Twenty-four volumes, crown 8yvo, price 3s. Gd. each, Con- 
taining nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the 
former Editions und many new Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. ‘Chis Edition contains altogether 1626 Lilustrations. 
Sets, 448. in cloth; £5 in hatf moroeco. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WOKKS :—Comprising 
Works by some of the most eminent modern writers, inciuding 
the Bronte Sisters, W. M, Thackeray, George Eliot. Anthon 
‘Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, E, Lynn Linton, Katharine 8. Macquoid, 
Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
the Author of “John Halifax,’’ Hamilton Aide, the Author 0} 
"The Rose Garden,” Wey ay jolomes, printed i in gloat bok 
0, On et a q » price Half a Crown 
yes} Be, bound icv rice 2s, cach. 

|LDER, Ov., 15, 


such igvondon Sait, ‘aterloo-place, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
HEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s, each. 


Most of these books may also be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
at 3s. 6d. euch, 


By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Celia’s Harbour. 
With Harp and Crown, The Monks of Thelema. 
This Son of Vulcan. "Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Sire. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. | 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
By MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange, 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
By BRET HARTE. 
An Ifeircess of Red Dog. | Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
By Mrs. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deceivers Ever, ] Juliet’s Guardian, 
By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Poor Miss Finch. 
Kasil. Miss or Mrs.? 
Hide and Seek. The New Magdalen, 


The Dead Secret, 
neen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife, 


The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady, 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
By DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell, 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 
Felicia. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Second Mrs, Tillotson, 
Never Forgotten, Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
| Queen Cephetua, 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
Queen of the Meadow, 
In Pastures Green. 


Olympia. 


Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say? 
In Honour Bound, | 
The Dead Heart. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

By THOMAS HARDY. By TOM HOOD, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. A “Golden Heart. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. l Ellice Quentin, 
By VICTOR HUGO, 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, 
‘Thornicroft's Model. 
By JEAN INGELOW. By HENRY JAMES. 
” Fated to be Free. Confidence. 
By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen. 
By &. LYNN LINTON. 
Under which Lord? 


i mball, 
 ORoRCE SS With a Silken Thread, 


. Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
‘Lhe World Well Lost. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. Linley Rochford, 
“the Waterdale Neighbours. Miss Misanthrope. 
My Enemy's Daughter. Donna Quixote. 


A Fair Saxon. 
By Mrs. MACDONELL, 
(Quaker Cousins. 
By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, 
The Kvil Bye. | Lost Rose, 
by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! A Little Stepson. 
Harvest of Wild Oats. Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 


By_D. CO. MURRAY. | By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
A Lifo’s Atonement. Whiteladies. 


By OUIDA. : 
Held in Bondage. A Dog of Flanders, 
btrathmore. Pascurel. 
Chandos, ‘Lwo Wooden Shices. 
Under ‘I'wo Flags. Signa, 4 
Idalia. | In a Winter City. 
Cecil Castlemaine. Ariadne. - 
'Tricotrin. Friendship, 
Juck. Moths. 
FoLe Farine. Pipistrello. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. What he Cost Her. 
A Perfect Treasure. Gwendoline’s Hurvest, 
Bentinck's ‘Tutor. Humorous Stories. 
Murphy's Master. Like Father, Like Son. 


A Marine Residence. 

Married beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

‘fwo Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Less Black than we're Painted. 


A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 3 

‘The Clytfards of Clyffe. 
‘he Family Scapegrace. 


‘The Foster Brothers. By Proxy. 

Found Dead, Under one Roof. 

The Best of Husbands. High Spirits. 
Walter's Word. Carlyon’s Year. 
Halves. A Confidential Agent. 


Fallen Fortunes. 
By CHARLES READE. 


\ to Mend. Double Marriage. 
ee fsa if | Love Little, Love Long. 


Peg Wofltington. Foul Play. 

Christie Johustone. Cloister and Hearth. 
Griffith Gaunt. Course of True Love. _ 
Vut Yourself in His Place. Autobiography of a Thief. 


E. A. POE. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
ays of Marie Roget. | Her Mother's Darling. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

“! Gaslight and. Daylight. 


sre wetpPOHN SAUNDERS. 
Wheel. 7 yaterman. 
One Against the World. | ‘The Lion im the Path. 


By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We 7 Now. I ‘The American Senator, 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. An Idle Excursion. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 


By LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. | VYhe Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. | Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Her father would have liked it. And as for Tom—her 
‘brother’ Tom—as Mrs. Hallowes calls him—clever woman, that !—he 
must put up with his disappointment. What else could he expect? 
Perhaps, if things go wrong, he may remain as Virginie’s manager. I 
would rather he had been her husband.” 
So things were planned for Virginie. She was to marry her cousin. 
She had been brought over from Palmiste for that purpose ; she had 
become engaged to him out there, people said: she had been romantically 
promised to him in infancy, others said. Nobody knew who started 
these reports, or what foundation of fact they possessed ; but everybody 
believed them, and Maude herself, when she was asked if they were truc, 
did not contradict the statement 
But what a shame, what an extraordinary shame, that so beautiful 
a girl should have been engaged even before she came out. ‘The soft 
sweet languor of her manner was roused to animation only when she 
danced; her limpid eyes; the delicacy of her complexion ; her graceful 
figure; her gentle kindliness to all alike, from peer to Treasury clerk, 
endeared her to English youth, and made Mrs. Hallowes, who “ran” 
this heavenly creature, a Power for the time in the Social world. With 
an heiress one can always get into good houses; with such an heiress 
there is no telling to what heights Mrs. Hallowes might have raised 
herself, but for the events which interrupted her upward flight just 
when she was beginning to feel herself at her strongest and best. These 
events were connected intimately with the ride of this particular 


Ferrier. 


morning in June. 


As these three rode in the Row, there were many who recognised 
them, and pointed them out to each other. Among these were some— 
gentlemen dressed with, perhaps, more regard to colour and picturesque- 
ness of effect than is common in society —who seemed to know the 
Captain professionally, and informed each other that things were looking 
up with certain pieces of signed paper; for the Hon’ble Captain Ferrier 
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“The ladies listened in soft and dreamy manner,’’—Chap, 11. 
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was going to marry a girl; no doubt the fair-haired girl riding 
alongside him, who had got, it was said, nothing short of a hundred, 
yes, a hundred thousand at her back. Then they passed by and 
others followed, and a good many of the men who rode that morning 
seemed to interest these gentlemen with big cigars and showy 
garments and diamond rings. 

Now where the crowd was thickest, opposite Hyde Park-gate, 
where the chairs were ranged in a double row and were all filled, 
there stood a lady, still young, being not more than five or six-and- 
twenty, accompanied by an old gentleman, and surrounded by a 
small court of gentlemen. Other ladies as they passed turned their 
héads and looked at her with curiosity—that is a polite way of 
saying that they stared their very rudest and hardest at her. She 
was well dressed—extraordinarily well dressed—and was a most 
striking and handsome woman, with regular, strongly marked features, 
astrong mouth and chin, and rather a loud voice. Outside the little 
circle of her friends stood, or strolled, all looking at her, a noble 
army of martyrs—young men—who longed to make her acquaint- 
ance, but could not because they had no one who would introduce 
them. For this lady was no other than Violet Lovelace, the new 


light of the London stage, as clever and sparkling as any who had . 


ever offered their beauty and their wit for the admiration of the 
public. And this little circle round her consisted of those who 
could boast of an acquaintance with her, in right of which they 
became her courtiers. And the old gentleman—he was manifestly 
old, though his wig was black and curly, because his lips trembled 
and his eyes were crowsfooted—was Paul Perigal, for many years 
attached to the Princess’s Theatre. He was, in fact, in his seventy- 
fifth year, and he dressed carefully after the fashion of his thirty-fifth 
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Bx2wtLaz’s 
FAvouritTs 
OVELS 


Fach work can be had separately, price 6s., at all Bookseliers’, 


in ‘Town or Country. 
NEW ADDITIONS to the 
KITH AND KIN. 


to be Published during the Summer, 
* Probation.”” &e. 


By Miss FOTHTRGILL, 
OUURT NETHERLEIGH, By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author 
* Rast Lynne,” &e. 
wie: SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. J, 1. RIDDELL, Author 
ot’ The Mystery In Palace Gardens,” &c, 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author 
of * The Wooing o't," &e, 


SERIES, 


Anthor of 
[Now realy. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 


EAST LYNNE. (110th Thonsanil.) 
THE CHANNINGS, (40th Thousnnd.) 
ANNB HEREFORD. 

BESSIE RANE. 

DENE ILOLLOW, 

EDINA. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

GEORGE CANTERBU RY'S WILL. 
JOUNNY LUDLOW (First Series). 
JOUNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). 
LADY ADELAIDE, 

LIFE'’S SECRET, A. 

LORD OAKBURN'S DAUGHTERS. 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, 
OSWALD CRAY, 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED COURT FARM. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT, 
8’. MARTIN'S EVE. 
TREVELYN HOLD, 

v3 PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 
COURL NECHERLEIGH, 


TROUBLES. 


[Im-nestiately. 


Miss AUSTEN'S 
(The only Complote Edition) 
EVM\. 


LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS, 


MANSSIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 


THE THREE CLERKS. 


Miss FOTHERGILL’S 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 

THE WELLFIELDS. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, 

JOAN, 

NANCY, 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE! 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 

Mrs. RIDDELL’S 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
THE SENIOR PARTNER.  [Immediately. 

Mrs. PARR’S 


ADAM AND EVE, 
DOROTHY FOX, 


Mrs. ALEXANDER’S 


HER DEAREST FOE. 

THE WOUOING O'T, 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
100K BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


ANNIE EDWARDES’ 
LEAH: A Woman of Fashion. 
VUGIT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FLELDING, 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN, 


HAWLEY SMART’S 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


HELEN MATHERS’ 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
CHERRY RIPE. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S 
POLICY AND PASSION. 
Miss CAREY’S 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 


Mrs. NOTLEY’S 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


MARCUS CLARKE’S 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


Baroness TAUTPHUS’ 


THE INITIALS, 
QUITS. 


Lady G. FULLERTON’S 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


Mrs. 


LADYBIRD. 
BENTLEY'S 
FOREIGN 
FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN’S 
A SISTER'S STORY. 


HECTOR MALOT’S 
NO RELATIONS. 


E. WERNER’S 


NO SURRENDER. 
SUCCESS; And How He Won It. 
UNDER A CHARM. 


LONDON: 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 


8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. : 
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N ESSRS. HATCHARD’S' LIST. 
Just pnblished, crown &vo. coth extra, price 6s., 
A WINTER IN TANGIER, 


AND MOME FHROUGH SPAIN. 
By Mrs. HOWARD VYSE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. Gd., 
HERALDS OF THE CROSS: 
OR, THE FULFILLING OF THE COMMAND. 


o Thapters « 1 Mission Work. 
by Miss F, E ARNOLD-FOSTER. 


By FE. M. C. 
. EMBROIDERY AND ART NEEDLEWORK 
DESIGNS. With Book of Directions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


2. THE LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK. 
2nd Series, Each with twelve Designs for Tracing, &c., 
and Book of Directions. 2s, 6d. each, post-frec. 


3. MOTHER’S KNITTER  18mo. cloth, 1s 
Containing some Patterus of things for Children. 


~ 


Also, square 1:mo, cloth. 18. Gd. ; paper cover, 1s. each, 
. THE LADY'S KNITTING BOOKS, Four Parts. 
. THE LADY’S CROCHET BOOKS. Four Parts. 
THE LADY’S WORK ROOK3. Two Parts. 
. THE LADY’S NETTING BOOK, One Pant. 


Also, square 1l6me, paper ever, Od. each. 


&, TEACHER’S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK, 
9. THE KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. 
Over 160,000 of the above Series have been 8 1d. 


IA man 


By ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 
Feap vo, cloth, with Illustrations, each 3s. 6d. 
1, LEILA; or, The Island. 

2. LEILA IN ENGLAND. 
3 LEILA AT HOME. 

The above three books in 1 vol., 2loth, 5s. 
4. MARY AND FLORENCE, Part I. 
5. MARY AND FLORENCE. Part IT. 


“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are 
especially valuable for their gush spirit. The perfect nature 
and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life show 
pows rs which might, be more ambitionsty displayed, but cannot 

ve better Lestowed.”’—Quarterly Review. 


THE HISTORY OF one FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
iiy Mrs. SHERWO! 
Original Edition. in SS vohutnear tai: cloth, each 3s, Gd. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6 [ustrations, cloth, 5s. 


FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


!, STAKESPEARK BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
Seventy-fourth Thousanl, Edited by mA. 3s VENE AR. 


Drawing-room Edition, 6s.. leather, 7s. 6d. to 2 
Drawing-room Edit‘on, with 14 Photographs, 
‘loth, 10s, 6d. ; leather, 138, 6d. to 42s. 


‘Pocket Edition, 2s. and 2s, Gd. 5 peer 8s. to Qs, 
Vocket Edition, 13 Photographs, 6s ; leather, 7s. Gd. to 42s, 


2. SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
‘T'wenty-seventh Theusand. By G. WASHINGTON MOON, 
Drawing-room Edition, with Ug a tee 
smutll crown 8vo, 108. Gd. ; leather, 138. 6d. to 4! 

Pocket Edition, 24mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; ; leather, “te to 2s, 

5. THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK, 

By CHARLOTTE H. DICKEN. Fifth Thousand. 
Pocket Edition, 2s. and 2s. Gd. ; leather, 3s. to 2ls. 

4. THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
by the Countess of PORTSMOUTH, Ninth Thousand, 
Drawing-room Extition, with 13 Photographs. 
small crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; gee is. 6d. Qs 428, 
Poeket Edition, 2s. and 23, 6d. ; leather, 3s, to 21s, 


5. THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by W. FP, MARCH- PHILLIPS, haga _titoupand, 
Poeket Edition, 25, and 2s. Gd. , leather, 3s, te? 


A Mia cs 187, Piccadilly, London. 


B. WILLIAMS’S S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee BY SPECIAL gran TO 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


princess HELEN OF WALDECK 


PYRMONT. 
Suite de Valses, 
Par vaeaee oe 


A UF IMMER (For SBvacy, Waltzer. By 

OSCAR SEYDEI,. The favour with which this waltz has 
Veen already received bids far to outstrip the celebrated ‘* Weit 
von Dir” in popularity, 2s. net. 


NEW SONGS by ODOARDO BARRI. 


THE DREAM OF THE On § SACRISTAN (for Bass and 
Baritone). Sung by Robert Hilton, 2s, net. 
a TIM Gn Cand E flat). Sung’ by Arthur Oswald. 


LOVE KNOTS (F toG). Sung by Harper Kearton. 2s, net, 
A Pe EXCHANGE (E wo): - sure by Miss Jessie Royd. 


(THE OLD AND THE YOUNG MARIE. 


By Weatherly and WE 1 
Samnell. 2s, net. “a COWEN. Sung by Miss Clara 


L° VE ABIDES. By Weatherly and 


ROECKEL, 2s, net. 


ger THE GOLDEN GATE. Words 


Frederick Wood ; Music by GEV. 8 
Miss wae Lloyd, "2s. Neb. “Wied ROE BOE ERR SE 


Just nee ved. 
A NEW SERIA BUFFA CANTATA, entitled 
ABRIEL GRUB. Adapted from Charles 
Dickens's story i ae kwick * by F: 
A GEOSGR an tory Lie ic! tte c! y Frederick Wood ; Music 
jp ie ‘B. ue uN, 60, Paternoster-row. 


UDALL, CARTE, and CO.’S 
Illustrated deseriptiy LE RLUTE at ts in COCO. 
ra ve 8b Oo ese Instru 
woop, sae. SILVER, and GOLD on application. 


f bye FLUTE PLAYERS’ JOURNAL 

atta bagi contains Romances, Tarantellas, &c.; and, in 
> auengemnents of Operatic Airs for Flute and 

Chama AWS on application 

RUDALL, Gan £, and CO,, 23, Berens, street, London, W. 


Sa ee es Semen iB Ne 
CARTE’S PATENT CLARIONET retains 
eh rena ie ck hm ge eg 


TS e ak; leces 
never require relaying. ue f harap ornare eecwery 


I Shereroe CARTE, and CO.’S CONCERT 
OR ghee HORN, a New Drawing- Instru 
gered like the Cornet. ‘ is pitched. ia C3 ma has mets 
oan similar to the ch Horn. For ists 01 
the General eenoeue DI of ORCHESTRAL AND MILITARY 


MUSICAL an f ufacto 
aoe ENTS, apply at the Man ry, 23, 


ULLETON'S Heral erty Sketcl, 3. H B 
eéarms of man and - Crest) peti pyre 
books, steel tee oe Gold seal, with , 208. 
solid ¢ ray sea Taccara, Hall-m ee He H prest. $28. | Manual 
bourn. -street (corner of St. se z 


pati reco: | healt, ie Ie aD eae 
(ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best P; 
eres, al all stam; ipa true ese slemat way wi Cie 
onogram, or 
Die included. Sent to part stor’ P.O. ie 
25, Cranbourn-street Kone of St. Martin’ planeiy 


V pred CARDS, by CULLETON. 
Engraving of Conper-plas 258 Carte os eee ak ee? 


vin, 
 CCLLET 


50 enc! Em- 
iden Name, Tas. 6d.—T. © 
Seal Engraver: 26, Cranbourn-street, St. Mati ro EETON, 


of Steel r 
os, 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


CHOICELY PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 
BOUND 1N LIMP PARCHMENT, ANTIQUE, 
Price 6s. Each; VELLUM, 7s. 6d. Each. 


“A beautiful little series.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“There is no more agreeable series,””’—Athenseum. - 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected and Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. Witha Miniature 
Frontispiece by R. Caldecott, R.A. 


Q. HORATL FLACCI OPERA. Edited by 
f. W. CORNISH, Assistant-Master at Eton. With Miniature 
Frontispiece, attera Design by L. Alma Tadema, R.A, Etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. With 
an Essay on his Poetry by ANDREW LANG, and a Frontis- 
piece by Linley Sambourne, 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited by 


EDWARD DOWDEN, With Miniature Frontisp‘ece, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E.W. GOOSE, 
Author of “Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” 
With Frontispiece by amo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

ON THE IMITATION OF CIIRIST. By 
THOMAS a KEMPIS. A revised ‘Translation, With a 
Miniature Frontispiece on India paper from a design by 
W. B. Richmond, 

POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady Shelley. With 
Preface by Richard Garnett. With Miniature Frontispiece. 

TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. A New 
Edition, with a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, 
after a photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 

TENNYSON'S THE PRINCESS. A Medley. 


With a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tuil- 
piece in outline by Gordon Browne, 


OPULAR NOVELS, IN ONE VOLUME. 


With Frontispiece. Crown svo, cloth, 6s. cach. 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 
HESBA STRETTON. 


THE EGOIST. <A Comedy in Narrative. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


WITHIN SOUND OF eed SEA. By the 


Author of “* Vera,” * blue Roses," 


BLUE ROSES. By the Pare of ‘ Vera,” 
&e. 


By 


SEETA. By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


A NOBLE QUEEN. By Colonel MEADOWS 
TAYLOR. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN. By Colonel MEADOWS 
“TAYLOR. 


RALPH DARNELL. By Colonel MEADOWS 
TAYLOR. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
TARA: A  Mahratta Tale. By Colonel 


MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
MALCOLM. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD. 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
INGELOW, 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By 
THOMAS HARDY. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By THOMAS 
HARDY. 


GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MARGARET 
AGNES PAUL, 


CASTLE BLAIR. By FLORA L. SHAW. 


HERMANN AGHA. By W. GIFFORD 
PALGRAVE. 


ISRAEL MORT—OVERMAN. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. 


KITTY. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
PANDURANG IARI. 


By JEAN 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
1, PATERNOSTER-SQUARE. 


'W ESIGATE-ON -SEA.—ST. MILDRED’S 
HOTEL is NOW OPEN. For Tariff, apply to MaNacrn. 


‘WW ALKER'S 


QP XSTAL- (ASE wa TCHES. 


PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867. 


JOHN WALKER, 
(CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
(Lock MANUFACTURER. 


77,° CORNHILL, and 230, REGENT- 
. STREET, LONDON. 


An extensive STOCK always in hand of HIGH-CLASS 
WATCHES of every description, suitable for Presentation and 
other purposes. 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE, KEYLESS ceria 

METERS, from .. .. of asc ee 
GOLD LEVER WATCHES, from zo oe os ori 
GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, trom Srasey 
SILVER, trom eee) one aed te 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, trom. me ei 
SILVER LEVER WATCHES, trom | te ee 
WALKER’S SPECIALITY SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER 

“WATCH, at £6 6s.. is the strongest and cheapest Watch made. 
SILVER WATCHES, from .. ve 330 

PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 


77, CORNHILL, and 230, REGENT- 
STREET, LONDON. 


MAG42Z0NEsS FOR ‘EVERY HOUSE- 
HOLD. 


"DHE QUIVER, 
THE MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY. 


Monthly, price 6d., 
THE QUIVER, 
unas IN 


EVERY MONTHLY PART READING FOR 
EVERY SUNDAY IN THE MONTH FOR 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, 


‘‘A safer and more interesting magazine we do not 
know than THE QUIVER. We cannot too much admire it, 
especially for the religivus illustrations in Christianity without 
sectarianism which it sets so pleasantly and temptingiy before 
the reader."’—Standard. 


“ An outlay of sixpence upon THE QUIVER will not 
he regretted by those who ure desirons of finding something at 
once easy to understand and worth the reading.”’—Guardian, 


“THE QUIVER is widely known as one of the very 
best of Majjazines.”"—Record. > 


“A volume of THE QUIVER is a lib: zary in itself.”’”— 
Noncontormist. 
Casseit, Perren, Garry, and Co., London; and all Booksellers. 


(CASSELL’S 
PAaMLy 
MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, 7d. 
C ASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 


IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
THE BEST SERIAL STORIES. 
THE BEST ARTICLES ON DRESS AND THE FASHIONS. 
THE BEST SHORT STORTES. 
THE BEST HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
THE BEST ORIGINAL MUSIC. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE BEST ARTICLES ON COOKERY. 
THE BEST,PAPERS ON GARDENING. 
THE BEST ARTICLES ON ECONOMY. 


THE FAMILY PARLIAMENT; in which matters of Social 
and Domestic Interest are discussed in a manner which has 
met with the most pronounced success. 


“CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE has long es- 
tablished its well-deserved reputation us THE FAVOURITE 
MAGAZINE."'—Morning Post. 


“CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE has ever been 
one of the most entertaining of our serials, A large part of its 
contents is of a pictorial nature, well selected and diverting, but 
italso contains agood deal of useful information in regard to 
many subjects of domestic interest, all valuable, especially to 
lady readers.’'—Scotsman. 

Cassett, Purrer, Gatrrn and Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR EVERY CULTIVATED HOME. 
Monrury, Prick Ove SHILLING. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


_A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the Beauties of 
Ancient, Mediwval, and Contemporary Taste. 


_ The “ Times” says :— 


“*THE MAGAZINE OF ART’ contains a very 
storehouse of Art. . . . Every year the ‘MAGAZINE oF 
ART’ more surely justifies its name, both by the quality of 
its illustrations and its letterpress. 


The “Standard” says:— 


“The exquisite beauty of the Engrayings in ‘THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART’ and the excellence of the letterpres; 
should carry the Magazine into every home where Art is 
appreciated. The lowness of the price—a shilling —is another 
recommendation in its favour; and we hope that the desire of 
the publishers to bring the finest art-work within the reach of 
the great body of the public will meet with its reward.’’ 

N.B.—The Pictures of the Year Exhibited at THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, and ether Art 
Galleries form the Subject of Mlustrated Articles in THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 

CasseL1, Perren, Gaupry, and Co., London ; and &ll Booksellers, 


ITTLE FOLKS, 
FOR ALL GIRLS AND BOYS. 


Monthly, price 6d. 
[TLE FOLKS MAGAZINE. 


NOTICE.—The JULY PART of LITTLE FOLKS (now 
ready), price -6d., commences a NEW VOLUME, and 
contains a charming COLOURED PICTURE, asa Frontis- 
piece, the commencement of two new serial stories, and 
other very interesting features. There is issued with the 
JULY PART (without charge), an extra sheet of eight 
pages, in which will be found the names of between FOUR 
and FIVE THOUSAND NEW OFFICERS and MEMBERS 
of the LITTLE FOLKS HUMANE SOCIETY. Full 
particulars of the LITTLE FOLKS HUMANE SOCIETY 
will be found in the JULY PART. 


“ Every one ought to know by this time that LITTLE 
FOLKS is the best magazine for children,""—Graphic. 


“Tf any father of a family—of ages ranging from 
eight to fifteen years—knows how to spend sixpence a month in 
literature to better purpose than in the purchase of LITTLE 
FOLKS, we should be glad if he would enlighten us."’—Literary 
World. 


pas MIDSUMMER VOLUME OF 


LTLE FOLKS, 
with nearly FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
is now ready, 
price 3s, 6d.; or, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Casseu1, PaTrer, Gavrrn, and Co., London; and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of Messrs. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’S PUBLI- 
CATIONS, in which their works are arranged according to price, 


from jf - 
SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 

will be sent post-free on application. This will be found to 
be most convenient to those who may be selecting volumes for 
general reading, educational purposes, or presentation, as it 
contains particulars of several hundred books so arranged as to 
show at a glance to an intending purchaser what he can 
procure with the money he is prepared to expend. 


(SASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
Ludgate-hill, London, 


summer, which was when her gracious Majesty was still 
a youthful bride, and when the mode as regards collars, 
neckties, and hats differed in some important dctails 
from the present. Violet Lovelace retained her old 
friend and tutor in her house as her companion: he 
kept the house going, paid the bills, was her faithful 
steward, saw that the ‘‘ boy” was looked after when his 
mother was at rehearsal, and went with her wherever 
she went. Now as Violet was invited a good deal to 
supper and breakfast, and liked to accept as many 
invitations as possible, being a kind-hearted person, glad 
to bestow a little happiness wherever she could, the old 
man was more than her companion and friend—he was 
her chaperon ; and nobody lived who could truthfully 
boast that Violet Lovelace had accepted an invitation 
alone. 

While they were all talking, the lady half turned her 
head and looked at the riders. Then she stopped laugh- 
ing suddenly. 

‘What is it, Violet?” asked one of her friends— 
everybody called her by her Christian name. “ You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“IT have, my Lord,” she replied. “Ihave seen a 
ghost whom I hoped neyer to see again; and I feel as 


* There stood a lady, still young” 


if buckets of cold water were being poured down my 
_ back. So I think I will go home. Come, Daddy!” 

“The ghost Isaw, Daddy,” she explained, when they 
were outside the park, ‘was the ghost of my husband. 
He did not see me. ‘The sight of him made me long 
to—to say something I should not. A lady must not be 
violent, must she?’’ 

Paul shook his head doubtfully. 

* Violence,”’ he said, ‘sometimes means fire. You 
ought to rise to the occasion. Give me » woman who 
can feel a situation and rip out the words as if sh: meant 
them. But such a woman is hard to find nowadays. 
When I was a young man” 

“T do feel the situation, Daddy. TI assure you, I feel 
it very strongly. And I should like very much to rip 
out the words. But,somehow, | don’t think the audience 
would have been pleased. We must always consider 
the stalls, you know. In your young days you only 
played for the pit. Letus go home. ‘lhe sunshine has 
turned into cloud for us, and the warm air is cold.” 

* The * Return of the Husband,” murmured Paul. 
“Adapted from the French of ‘Le Mari Repenti.’ 
Principal parts by Miss Violet Lovelace and Mr. ; 
I remember he said his name was Richard Johnson ; 
but he looked like Mr. Plantagenet Howard.” 

‘“* Never mind his name, Daddy. That was his sister 


riding with him—the sallow-faced woman, with black — 


hair and big eyes and a thin figure. She Jodked at 
me as she passed with the curious contempt which 
makes us actre:ses love the real lady so much. Bless 
her! I know all about her. My husband takes all her 
money from her to pay his debts. Tender, thoughtful 
brother he is! Daddy ’’—she clasped the old man’s 
arm with both her hands, though they were in the open, 
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in gay and gladsome Piccadilly, which has a thousand 
eyes—* Daddy, if I thought the boy was going to turn 
out like his father, I would—no—I would ask you to 
take him away and kill him.” : 

“ He won't,” said Paul. “ With such a training as 
I have given him, and such an example as mine, he 
can’ t.”” 

“Who was the girl with him, I wonder ? 
I care. She seemed pretty.” 

“If he repents, and comes home and asks forgiveness, 
I suppose you will take him on again.” 

“Never, never! Aid he knows it. Marriage is 
always a lottery. Some men belong to the good lottery ; 
most to the bad lottery. My husband, Daddy, is one of 
the very last and worst ; he is, indeed, a most disgraceful 
lottery. But even he won’t try on the repentant dodge. 
Don’t talk about him any more, and let us buy some- 
thing to take home to the boy.” 


Not that 


CHAPTER II. 
ELSIE'S FRIEND. 
“TI think, Elsie,” said Mr. Percival, formerly called the 
Professor, “that this is a chapter which will fire the 
imagination, and make the blood boil 
and the pulses quicken. Don’t you find 
your generous young heart leaping up ?”’ 

He was reading from a manuscript, 
and a girl was sitting at the open 
window listening. The place was a 
first-floor in one of those streets of pro- 
found respectability—trom the lodging- 
house point of view—about Blooms- 
bury. A box of mignonette was in 
the window, which assisted the imagina- 
tion and helped the listener to follow 
the reader far away among woods and 
meadows, streams and hills. The girl 
was quite young, not more than eighteen 
or nineteen ; she was listening critically, 
and she shook her head to express a 
kind of doubt. It was a head of a 
pretty shape, set off by the last fashion 
of wearing the hair, which reveals the 
shape of a head, and is therefore fatal to 
many a girl who might otherwise be 
counted beautiful. Her face belonged to 
a not uncommon type, whose beauty 
depends chiefly on expression; it is a 
good, safe kind of beauty, because when 
it once takes hold of a man, it grows 
upon him, and fastens upon him, until 
he cares for no other kind of face in 
the world. 

Mr. Percival, no longer the Professor, 
for he had resigned, and was now en- 
gaged on making that spoon or spoiling 
that horn, lived in the house as lodger. 
He had lived there before he went 
abroad, so that he returned to it as an 
old friend. Elsie, the daughter of the 
house, was a school-girl when he went 
away, and a grown up girl when he 
came back. There was only one other 
lodger, and he was an old gentleman 
who gaye no trouble; and on the pro- 
ceeds and profits derived from her two 
lodgers, Elsie’s mother, who was a 
widow, paid her rent and taxes and 
supplemented the family income. All 
day long, until half-past seven, Elsie 
was the governess of a child of five or 
six: in the evening, resuming an old 
custom of her childhood, she became 
the companion and confidante of Mr. Percival, a 
pleasant, conversational, good-natured sort of man, 
who liked companionship, especially of the youthful 
female kind. Sometimes she went for walks with him 
in the quiet squares; or she sat with him, or she read 
with him, or even she went to the theatre with him, 
in a manner which would haye been compromising 
to the last degree in some circles ; but in Elsie’s, which 
can hardly be called a circle, and yet was not a square— 
perhaps a crescent, an oblong—it did’nt matter. She 
had no friends who would inquire what were Mr. 
Perciyal’s intentions, and, indeed, at present he had 
none, because Elsie seemed to him still the child he 
remembered when he was last in London, and because 
he was without an income and was feeling his way along 
the thorny path of literature, dreaming and devising 
great things, and meanwhile thinking himself lucky 
when he had a book tossed to him for review, or got an 
article accepted, or hit upon an idea which could be 
afterwards worked up. As for falling in love with 
Elsie, that, if you please, no more entered into his mind 
than into hers. He was ten years older than herself, 
which at eighteen seems a frightful difference. She 


knew, besides, that he was already in love with a young 


lady as beautiful as a queen, whom he could never marry 
by reason of one Tom, who somehow stood in the way. 
‘This young lady was in England, haviny come across the 
seas in his company, but he did not go to see her, because, 
Elsie thought, he felt that it would be a pity for him 
to get more cntangled in this hopeless Jabyrinth of love. 
Besides, a literary man wants to keep his brain clear, 
and in that novel he was writing, from which he read 
to her sometimes in the *evening, there was a man so 
madly in love with a young lady whom both hero and 


novelist thought was perfect, yet who seemed to Elsic 
a whimsical woman, that merely to portray his emotions 
it was necessary for the mind of the writer to be quite 
free from any troubles of its own ; the largest and fullest 
sympathy was required for love of this passionate kind. 


*“TTe had painted for forty years.’? 


When the work was completed it would be time to visit 
Virginie, whose Christian name Elsie had heard many 
hundreds of times. 

She shook her head, criticising the chapter. 

‘“*T suppose it is a powerful scene,” she z..id; ‘ but, 
you know, they wouldn't really go on like that. Nobody 
possibly could.” 

‘** What would they do, then?” 

“Oh! Idon’t know.. They would frel angry ard 
disappointed with each other. Then they would go 
away and break things off, I suppose.” 

“Tt is clear to me, my child, that you have not the 
faintest conception of the passion of love. How should 


“ And a girl was sitting at the open window, listening.” 


you?” he sighed. ‘For my own part, I have ex- 
perience. I portray, with a change of name, my own 
teclings towards Virginie.”’ 

*QOh!’? She laughed the laugh of the Doubter. 
* Your passion, indeed! But you have grown desperate, 
and you—why you go on as happily as if you had no 
passion.” z 

* The sting is concealed,” he said. “It is ike the 
hair shirt. Many a lusty knight of old was found after 
death to have worn a hair shirt unknown to his 
friends.” 

“Yes,” she said, sharply. 


“They put on flannel 
first, I suppose. 


Why can’t you draw things as they 
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are and people as they talk? 
That is what I like to read 
about.” 

“Profound student of human 
nature! Remember that it is 
the province of Art not so much 
to present Nature faithfully as 
to present things as they should 
happen—but don’t. Nature is 
flat. Situations are wasted. In 
real life, my child, events do 
not happen dramatically; nor 
are the right things said at the 
right moment; nor are there 
surprises—though, to be sure, 
al n'y a rien sur que Vimprévu. 
Real life, Elsie, is apt to be 
dull ”— 

“* Horribly dull,” said the phi- 
losopher of eighteen. “ Fright- 
fully dull, sometimes.” 

“Yes, and flat, and unhappy ; 
being made unhappy chiefly by 
little things, not big calamities. 
Temper, I believe, and want of 
sympathy, and want of change, 
and want of society, make up 
most of the domestic unhappi- 
ness which no he noyelist has 
had the courage to tackle. It 
is woman’s work, not man’s, to 
write about the little pin-prick- 
ings of the home life. Did you 
ever have prickly heat, Elsie ? 
Of course you have not. Then 
you can’t understand—but I 
can—what many of our beautiful 
English homes are like. Real 
life? No; I do not think I 
shall tackle the subject of real 
life. Romance is what I shall 
freeze to.” 

“Want of change seems to 
me the worst thing of all,” said 
Elsie. ‘Look at my poor 
father. He was born in Lon- 
don, he lived in London, and 
he never went out of London, 
because he never could afford 
it. Hampstead he called the 
country. It was his only idea of 
———— = : country, poor dear. It was mine, 
SS == = : = — : ; ——= too, till you first came and we 

“She threw herself at his feet in tears of pity and of shame,”—Part m., Chap. x1. began to go about together.” 


Cpe = Sy 


“Virginie sat listening in wonder.””—Part 11., Chap, x. 


|| S01 Vinnie 


¥. 8. WALKER, Dal. DALZIEL, 3G 


MAUDE AND VIRGINIE IN THE DINING-HALL OF THE TOWERS. 
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“Yes,” said the great writer, as yet unknown. ” 


“we have made pilgrimages on Sundays, haven’t we? 
We know the pit of the theatre, do we not? We have 
ventured on the river at Hampton, happy Hampton! 
we two together. Courage, Elsie, life must not be 
monotonous for you.” ; 

“Then life ought to be honest,” said the girl, pas- 
sionately. “Why, I am a common cheat and im- 
poster.” ; ; 4 

“Nay, nay.” said her adviser. “If Miss Violet 
Lovelace is pleased with your manner and work, surely 
that is enough.” : 

“She advertised for a perfect lady for her boy. I 
answered the adyertisement. She was very good to me, 
and said at the beginning such kind things about my 
manners you know, that I did not dare to undeceive 
her. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘I want a perfect lady, 
because my boy will be a gentleman. You may go on 
calling me Miss Violet Lovelace if you like, because that 
is my stage name; but Iam a married woman, and my 
husband is a Wretch, although he is a gentleman of 
vood family. Iam separated from him. As for myself, 
I am not quite a lady—oft the stage; but I am getting 
on, and when the boy grows up and can make com- 
parisons, he shall not be ashamed of his mother. Of 
course, I have few opportunities of knowing real ladies 
in private life. So now you see what I want, and if 
you will try, and will be good and patient with the boy, 
shall always be more grateful to you than words can 
tell.’ That was what she said; and I deceived her, and 
said I would try.” 

“ The word lady, Elsie,” said Mr. Percival, putting 
aside his manuscript, “ covers an area about equal in 
extent to that claimed for the word gentleman.” 

“Tf I had told her that my father was nothing but a 
humble clerk in a small house of business, and that my 
mother took in lodgers, would she have received me as 
her governess? You know she wouldn’t,” 

“The question is, rather, if she knew these facts 
now would she consider you unfit for the post ?- Because 
you see, my child, she seems to like you.” 

“Tam sure she likes me. Nobody could be more 
affectionate to me, or kinder, which makes the decep- 
tion worse.” 

“Very good, then. And you like the boy.” 

“ Who could help liking the dear child?” 

“Tn that case, Elsie, trouble not your little head 
about possibilities. For there are many. Enjoy the 
good fortune that comes in your way. Sunshine is 
scaree. Kind persons are scarce. If Miss Violet Love- 
lace asks you any questions about yourself, tell her what 
you please. Meanwhile, be as useful as you can to the 


hoy. Now, my child, 1 am going to put away the 
Novel. I say, though,’ he added, lovingly regarding 


his manuscript, ‘the last is really a most tremendous 
chapter. I wonder how Thackeray would have treated 
it. But, poor man, he never could have conceived a 
situation so dramatic and so terrible; and I am going 
to haye a quiet pipe. You need not go unless you like. 
In fact, I would rather you stayed.” 

She did stay. Nothing could have been a greater 
reversal of the manners and customs of the perfect lady, 


whom Elsie was supposed to present for the ensample . 


of the boy, than for a girl of eighteen to be sitting night 
after night with a young man of eight-and-twenty— 
alone, if you please. Yet Elsie liked it. And the 
young man liked it. And Elsie’s mother thought no 
harm of it, and if she did she was welcome to walk 
up stairs and put her head in and speak her mind. 

‘Miss Violet,” said Elsie, ‘came home to-day at 
half-past twelve in a very low way. First, she sat down 
and sighed as if her heart was preaking. Then she 
wished she had never been born. After that she kissed 
the boy, and said that if it was not for him she could 
wish that she was dead. When they served our dinner, 
which is her breakfast, you know, because she has to sit 
up half the night sometimes and gets up late, she would 
not eat anything.”’ 

* Got a cold?” asked Percival. 

“Oh! no. She never catches cold, though the 
theatre is full of draughts. She got up presently and 
went away to her own room. Then Mr. Perigal, who 
had been sighing with her, like a pump, whispered to 
me that she had seen her husband in the Park.”’ 

‘This grows mysterious. Is her husband generally 
invisible ?” : 

“Mr. Perigal told me all about ber marriage. She 
married a gentleman who was in loye with her because 
she was so beautiful and so cleyer. Mr. Perigal was at 
the wedding, with her father, who is a stage carpenter 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Perigal believes that he was married 
under a false name. Anyhow, she won’t say who or what 
the man is. But he must be a very bad man, because 
she left him and came back to Mr. Perigal, and said that 
nothing would ever induce her to go back to her hus- 
band, or to take any kind of help from him. And 
to-day she saw him riding in the Park, and it gave her 
a turn.” 

“Ah! Things might be made of this,” said the 
aspiring novelist. 

* Fortunately,” Elsie went on, “it scems that he did 
not sce her.” 

“The Park would be a fine stage for a recognition- 
scene. * It is—it is’—amid the tears of a sympathetie 
crowd— it is my long-lost husband! Behold that sear, 
inflicted, in our happy, happy days, by your own hand, 
and with the kitchen poker!” At last you find me’’— 

“You forget,” said the young lady without an 


* imagination, “ that he must know where she is and all 


about her, because her photograph is in all the windows.” 

“To be sure. I forgot that. It must be a pleasing 
thing for a separated married man to be reminded of his 
bonds by every shop-window. I should walk in the 
Park—which, it seems, the gentleman was actually 
doing—so as to get out of the way of the photographs. 
I suppose Mr. Perigal does not know the cause of the 
separation ?” 

‘“No. She has never told anybody. No one knows 
her name, or anything about the marriage at all. Her 
husband, whoever he is, has never sent her any money 
or help: and at first, before she made a success, I think 
she was very poor at times. It seems cruel, when she is 
so beautiful, and so clever, and so much admired, and 
might marry well if she were free.” 

“Yes, it seems cruel. Still, she has the boy.” 

“Yes. The boy is to be sent to a public school, she 
says, because his father was there. And he is to go to 
Oxford afterwards, if he wishes. And then he is to go 
into the Army. So that we suppose his father was in the 
Army, too. As for the stage, it is not to be mentioned 
in his presence. And yet the child is a born actor, 
like his mother. But you don’t care for this talk. Miss 
Violet Lovelace is nothing to you.” 

“On the contrary, Miss Violet Lovelace is a good 
deal to everybody who goes to the theatre, if it is 
only to the pit. You and I have often admired her 
extremely.” 

* You would laugh to see the love-letters and the 
bouquets she gets. Sometimes she shows them to me ; 
sometimes she tosses them to Mr. Perigal. who puts 
them in the fire; and sometimes she gets angry with 
them, and tears them up ina rage. Now your pipe is 
finished, and perhaps you would like me to go. But if 
you like to have another, we can talk about Miss 
Virginie.” 

** Woman is a wheedler. You know I should like 
to haye another pipe, and you know I like to talk about 
Virginie.” 

“She lives, does she not, in an enchanted island?” 

“Yes; enchanted when she is on it. Formerly it 
was one of the Fortunate Islands. ‘The shades of heroes 
used to haunt its woods and sit beside its waterfalls. I saw 
Ulysses there myself, once ; but when I drew nearer, 
intending to have a talk over a few little things, he 
changed into an aged nigger with snow-white wool. 
But there is no doubt that the island was enchanted 
while Virginie lived there. Now that she has come to 
England the spell, I dare say, is removed. It cannot be 
anything more than a commonplace bit of an island, 
with ups and downs—which they call hills and ravines— 
and trees and rivers, and it smells all over of guano. I 
wonder anyone can go on living there. But no doubt 
they are all packing up to go away as fast as they 
can.” 

** And what sort of a Palace did she have ?”’ 

“The Palace was built entirely of jasper, malachite, 
white marble, and other precious materials, set with 
sapphires and pearls. It was crowded with works of 
art, especially in sculpture, and it was hung \:ith rich 
tapestries and silken curtains; beautiful flowers stood 
about, and there were perfumed fountains, and always 
the sound of dropping music, and wonderful maidens, 
with lustrous eyes and long floating hair, dressed in 
amber silk of Greek fashion, to attend the Princess.” 

‘“‘ How delightful! She was the Queen of the whole 
island, of course.” 

“Why, of course she was. Nothing else was 
possible. She ruled all hearts, and was, indeed, a most 
gracious monarch, the fountain’ of honour, and the 
dispenser of joy.” 

* And you were in love with her.’ 

“ That was not unusual; in fact, we were allin love 
with her. But Tom came first. 1 only came second.” 

“ That horrid Tom!” 

“Yes; I often regret that I never pushed Tom over 
the edge of the ravine. It might have been done so 
very easily, and the consequences to me would haye 
been so delightful. Indeed, I was only restrained from 
doing so by the consideration that perhaps Virginie 
might have been annoyed, and one would not vex that 
divine creature even by a crumpled rose-leaf, to say 
nothing of a crumpled Tom.” 

“Tsee. Did she like being loved by everybody ? 
Did it make her vain.” 

“Vain? Are you aware that you are speaking of 
Virginie? Do you know that she is without any fault 
at all. My dear Elsie, you must not ask questions which 
betray ignorance so profound.” 

The girl laughed— 

“Oh! it is delicious. And all about a woman !”’ 

“ Why—who should it be about, if not a woman ?” 

“To think that men can talk such extravagant non- 
sense, and, I suppose, believe it about any girls!” / 

“She is a goddess,” said Percival.” ‘+ Now, if there 
were no goddesses’ we should have to invent some. Do 
you see? Which things are an allegory.” 

“No, Ido not see. Cannot you be content with 
your Virginie as she is?” 

“* As she is,’”” he replied; “ there is no ‘is.’ You 
are to me—what I think you are. You are, to your- 
self—what you think you are. ‘Io your mother you are 
someone else. Virginie is to me—a goddess. What 
she is to other men doesn’t matter.’’ 

“Tlike it,” said Elsie, reflecting; “only it must 
make a girl ashamed of herself to be called a goddess, 
when she knows very well that she is just like other 
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people, and, I suppose, the best of girls sometimes feel 
that they ought to be better. Good-nicht, Mr. Percival. 
Go to bed and dream of your Enchanted Palace.” 

** Now, there is a girl.’’ said Percival, slowly, as he 
prepared for going to bed, ‘ who might make a man, in 
time, believe that there may be, after all, different kinds 
and degrees in goddess-ships. May be? There are— 
yet—oh!. Virginie!” 
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wanted a Miss 
or a Mistress 
to place he- 
fore that illus- 
trious name of 
Violet Love- 
lace; other 
people crave 
for titles; the 
more naked 
his name the 
better pleased 
the actor; he 
knows, you see, the 
difference — between 
real and sham  dis- 
tinction. The young 
lady arrived at the 
highest honours of 
her profession by a 
single leap. When 
she began, when Guy 
Ferrier discovered her, 
she was only intrusted 
with those parts which re- 
quire little speaking, but a 
good deal of standing about 
on the stage. In one sense, 
therefore, she was, from the 
beginning, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the 
British Theatre, and, as one 
of a group, she helped to form many most delightful 
pictures. 

At the outset, she was quite an ignorant young lady, 
without very much ambition, and only half conscious 
of her good looks. If you are born in the neighbour- 
hood of Drury Lane; if your papa is a “ carpenter,” 
using the word in its theatrical sense; if all your 
friends belong, somehow or other, to the ‘* House,” so 
that the children go on with the Pantomime as soon as 
they can wear a costume, and the grown-up ones are 
supers, unless they are ticket-taker:, carpenters, door- 
keepers, dressers, and the rest of it; if the pavement of 
Russell-court, Duke’s-court, and Vinegar-yard is your 
dancing-school; if your mother is a dresser at the 
theatre, and your cousins are ballet-girls, and your 
brothers also drop naturally into the service, you are 
also pretty certain to fallin with the stream, and regard 
the theatre in some form or other as offering you the 
only means of getting your daily bread. 

It was Mr. Paul Perigal—* old” Paul Perigal ; his 
earliest recollections of the stage are connected with the 
the allied Sovereigns—who first found out 
Emily Hicks. Purely in the interest of the drama he 
kept an eye upon beauty or promise among the humbler 
children of Thespis. Emily lived close to the theatre. 
She went on at Christmas till she grew too big to go on 
any longer. Her mother proposed that she should 
follow her own line, which is safe, if not lucrative, and 
become a dresser. But Paul Perigal ordered otherwise. 
“ Hicks,” he said, to the carpenter, “ you’ve got a girl 
who may bea flyer. I’ve observed her, Hicks. She 
will be, unless my experience deceives me, a beautiful 
woman. Your own experience of the stage, Hick*, will 
warrant you in agreeing with me that beauty is half the 
battle, because a girl can always be taught to stand and 
turn her eyes about and smile, even if she can’t open 
her mouth to speak. But your girl is as sharp as a 
needle and-as cheeky asa boy. Send her to me, 1Licks, 
and I will do what 1 can for her.” 

Emily Hicks was not slow to reco,nise the fact that 
it is ten times more jolly to be dressed and to stand o. 
the stage for the admiration of the world than to te 
hidden away behind for the purpose of dressing othe. ». 
She also knew that she was frightfully ignorant of 
manners as well as of learning, And wacn she saw— 
which was every night—the stage ladics with their 
magnificent stage manners, she wondered whether she, 
too, would ever have to walk with that air to sweep 
back the skirts with gestures so splendid, to wear suc.: 
frocks as if they belonged naturally to her. Now, im 
the eyes of such observers as Miss Emily Hicks, it 1s 
most true that ‘‘ manners maketh the woman.” 

Paul Perigal took great pains with her. She was 
such a sharp, intelligent pupil that he began to conceive 
the greatest hopes of her. She had a yoice of the kind 
which is good for a song on occasion, though. not 
enough to make her a singer. He had the voice trained ; 
then he had her taught to dance—perhaps she would 
beeome a burlesque actress ; then he taught her to walk 
and to carry herself; then he taught he. to read aloud, 
to speak without the use of Drury-lane colloquialisms ; 
then he persuaded her father to let her live with him 
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entirely, with the view of separating her from those 
young friends whose acquaintance in after life might 
not be desirable. And when all was done, and the 
sharp-faced, cheeky child of Duke’:-court had become 
in two or three years transformed into an extremely 
beautiful girl of seventeen, thus trained and drilled, the 
worthy old actor began to instruct her in the real craft 
and mystery of the dramatic art. 

From such small beginnings sprang the greatness of 
Violet Lovelace. 

She was on the stage in that small way already 
described for a few months only. Then she left it to 
marry a man who was madly in love with her: a young 
man, a handsome man, a man in the army, a man like a 
hero of romance for dark eyes and dark hair, a man— 
oh !—who was going some day to have a title. The last 
fact was her own secret, never reyealed to her father or 
to Paul Perigal. 

Paul heard of the intended marriage with a groan 
of disappointment. He hoped for so much from this 
girl, who was so clever. Now she was going to marry 
a swell, and his labour of four years would be lost. 
Never, never again could he hope to find a pupil so 
promising. His profe:sional reputation was staked 
upon her success. He allowed her, he told everybody, 
to go on in small parts only in order to give her 
confidence ; but wait—wait a bit—she would make the 
finest Lady Teazle ever seen on the stage ; as Rosamond 
she would make an epoch; as Juliet she would be 
incomparable. He boasted about her at Rockley’s: 
“A gem of the first water, gentlemen; the very first 
water. Ishall be content, for my own part, with the 
immortality which will be my lot, not as an actor, 
though, perhaps, memories may survive—I say nothing, 
but a certain Mercutio of the year 1836 is quoted still— 
thank you, gentlemen—but I shall not be remembered 
so much as an actor, but as the happy finder, developer, 
and instructor of this light in Histrionic Art.’”’ And 
now this gem was lost, wrested from him, and to be 
lost to the drama. Pity! pity! a thousand pities ! 

What, however, Paul Perigal did not foresee, and 
could not possibly foresee, was the return of the 
deserter (who looked pale and worn, but resolute), 
which took place within a year of her marriage, and 
her announcement that she was ready to take up her 
old work, and to devote’ herself with it. She further 
informed her tutor that no questions were to be asked 
about her husband, who was a Wretch worthy of the 
greater condemnation. ‘Then she asked Paul what he 
thought of the baby, who was wonderful for six weeks 
old; and then she said that she was ready to begin at 
once. 

‘I don’t wish to put impertinent questions, my dear,” 
said Paul, tearfully, because the divided emotions of joy 
at her return to Art, and of sympathy with her wrecked 
married life, brought those signs of sympathy to his good 
old eyes. ‘“ But I should like to ask one, if I might.” 

“Can’t t-Il, Daddy,” she replied, in something of 
her old defiant way. But she looked as if, at touch or 
word, she, too, might “go off.” ‘Can’t tell till I 
hear it.” 

“Only this, my dear,’ he said. 
make you a lady.”’ 

“You did—bless your dear old heart !”’ 

* But, you know, my experience extended to ladies 
on the stage, and—and—in point of fact—not those who 
have played leading parts. Idon’t think, for instance, 
that I ever saw'a Juliet of the Lane at her’ own house. 
And as for Society ladies—ladies in the front—of course 
I never knew any. Oh! I know it’s getting dif- 
ferent with the young fellows now. But I’m old, 
and I understand my position, which is more on the 
level of the Nurse or Lady Capulet than with Juliet. 
So that, you see, I’ve been at times fearful lest, when 

you went into marble halls and gilded saloons, people 
might have wondered who you were. Because your 
manners might not, perhaps, be quite the same as theirs, 
Don’t think me rude, my dear.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, Daddy. I never had any oppor- 
tunity of showing any manners. Because I have never 
seen a lady, or a gentleman either, since I went away. 
Amy Robsart, bless you, was nothing to it. 
believe if my lord and master had been able to make 
that little trap in the staircase without being found out 
he would have done it, and I should have gone into 
it—flop : and there would have been an end of one. Of 
course I only waited till the boy was born to come away. 
And, of course, he didn’t want the boy at all. I’ve 
been locked up since the wedding because he’s ashamed 
ot his wife, and he wishes she was dead. 

“Never mind asking any more questions, Daddy. 
I mean to live, not to die; ‘and the boy shall live too. 
And now that is settled let me get to work. No more 
standing with one knee bent and a sweet smile—like 
that—it you please. I must haye a country engagement 
for leading parts; and then I must come to town. Go to 
Kockley’s, and tell them 1’ye come back. You may gas 
as much as you like about talent and beauty and such. 
I'll have my photograph taken again—you don’t think 
I’m going off, do you ?—and with your help, you dear 
old Daddy, we’ll pull ’em in and make some money.” 

She went into a country troupe and travelled for 
three years and more, patient, working hard, studying 
every morning with Paul, and never neglecting the boy. 

‘Then she came to town and made her first appear- 
ance in a new comedy, which would certainly have been 
a failure but for her acting and her extraordinary beauty. 
The unforced merriment, the pathos, the ease of the new 
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actress startled and arrested the people. 
success, and Violet’s fortune was made. 

The first thing she did was to advertise for a real lady 
to take daily care of her boy, now five years old and no 
longer a baby. 

Elsie was the real lady. Violet chose her from a 
a good many applicants on account of her quiet manner 
and trustworthy face. ; 

«Some of them were dressed better,” she explained, 
“and some of them pretended to know more, and some 
of them wanted to teach the boy on a system. Most of 
them looked as if they would probably beat and pinch 
the boy when I was out of sight. In that case I should 
have had to beat them, which they would not like, and 
there would have been rows. But this girl I am sure 
won't beat him. I told her I wanted a lady, and she 
blushed very prettily—Daddy, if only one could blush 
on the stage!—because, I suppose, nobody had ever 
doubted that she was a lady; not a stalls lady, or a 
private-box lady, but an upper-circle-at-four-shillings- 
reserved lady, who comes to the theatre by Underground, 
and is not ashamed to cry and laugh; father something 
respectable, I suppose, with a shop somewhere—what 
does it matter? She said that she would do her best 
for the child if I would let her take him ; and she spoke 
so prettily—don’t you think I might find a part for this 
style of thing? Look, Daddy” here she drooped 
her eyes a little, made her face a little longer, just 
smoothed her hair, folded her hands, and lowered her 
voice, and became immediately Elsie. ‘t That kind of 
thing. I believe it would take, if the people got to 
understand it at once. But 1 want an author—oh! I 
want an author badly.” 

* But about the governess ?”’ 

‘Oh! yes—well—you know she is quite young, 
and I am four-and-twenty, and I feel ever so old.” 
Violet was given to mix up things so that it is not always 
easy to follow her line of thought. What she meant, 
however, was that she was old enough to read character 
and to enact the part of a patron. ‘So I just kissed 
her and told her to come every day, and that I was 
going to be a real lady sometime—in fact, that I am 
always understudying the part; but that at present I 
was a great stage lady, and so on,and so on. And here 
we are, and here she is, Daddy—and I feel that so 
respectable a young lady confers dignity upon the 
house. You are not to bring any more people from 
Rockley’s here, if you please; the, place will have to be 
as demure as the Foundling Hospital, and if you and I 
do sometimes have a little supper with a few noble 
patrons of the drama, we must have it out of the house 
in future.” 

“Very well, Violet,” said Paul. ‘Do you think 
the young lady, at odd moments, would like a little 
instruction im the ” 

“You dear old man!” She threw her arms round 
his neck and gaye hima stage kiss, which everybody 
knows is done without impressing the lips upon the 
cheek or brow at all. But she disarranged his wig. 
“I believe you would like the whole world to go on the 
stage.” 

** All the world’s »—— 

“Don’t, Paul. And let Elsie alone—she is tu be 
my governess, not my rival. I should like,” said the 
actress, proudly, “to see the woman who will be 
my rival, in a year or two. And now, Daddy, one more 
trial of that scene. Come! ButI mus¢ find an author.” 

It was this assumption of.¢the “real lady’? which 
preyed upon poor Elsie’s mind. Not that it entered 
Violet’s busy head to ask who or what her father was. 
She was profoundly ignorant of the world outside the 
stage. Whether she was told that Elsie was the 
daughter of a Bishop or of a City clerk, she would not 
have suspected any difference. One sometimes gets 
glimpses of this ignorance of humanity’s cherished social 
differences. Everything depends on rank, even in the 
most Radical and Republican countries ; and rank is a 
thing of so much delicacy, so many shades, that only 
one born in the middle of it all can truly understand 
it—-can at once feel the true awe for those above him, 
and the true contempt for those below., This is an 
advantage possessed by the middle-class man, which 
has never before been set forth. Violet, you see, 
was born too low down. In her early days, every- 
body with a black coat seemed to her a swell, and 
everybody in kid gloves seemed a lady. This kind 
of ignorance sticks in a surprising manner, so that you 
may detect the high-born aristocrat, however he may 
dissemble, by his not understanding why the solicitor 
and the general practitioner do not always stand upon 
the same level, and why the ladies of both decline to 
call upon the eminent draper’s wife. 

Aftera separation of five years the sight of her husband 
was to Violet the revival of old bitternesses that she had 
thought forgotten and clean passed away forever. But you 
cannot so put things awayand lock them up. Nothing is 
ever really forgotten so that you are quite safe that it will 
never come back to you. ‘The sight of tle man’s face 
brought back to her recollection her foolish belief in 
him, her trust in his loyalty, her dreadful disappoint- 
ment in him, the cruel things he had said, his selfishness, 
his shame of her. so that he kept her a prisoner and 
would neither let her go anywhere nor bring any of his 
friends to see her. No one should know, he told her, 
that he had been such a fool. No one should even guess 
that he had a wife. When she left him it was with a 
letter telling him where she was going and what she was 
going to do. ‘They were to be henceforth as if they had 
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never met: but, for the sake of the boy, she would 
preserve her marriage lines. 

“ Daddy,” she asked, “ could that man take away the 
boy?” 

* T don’t think he could.” 

“ Tf he were to try,” she said, with a glitter in her 
eye,“ I would stab him. Did you see him, yesterday ; 
how he looked in the face of the girl he was riding 
with ? That way he used to look at me. Sorrow, and 
trouble, for any woman who falls in the way of such a 
man.” 

‘“‘ There are laws about married people,” Paul went 
on; “but I don’t know exactly what they arc, because 
I never, somehow, thought about marrying till it was 
too late. Much better, for an old man like me, to have 
a young daughter than a young wife about him. No 
wife could be so pretty, and bright, and clever, as you— 
and always in good temper ”— 

“Not always, Daddy; not when she meets her 
Wretch of a husband.” 

“Tf I had a wife she would only be disturbing my 
ease. Well, my dear, I don’t know what the laws are. 
But I believe that whatever you earn,. he can take, 
unless there ’s been some sort of a legal separation. All 
that you haye is his, you see ; and I suppose that all he 
has is yours, too.” 

“ T don’t think,” said Violet, laughing rather grimly, 
“that he is likely to go to the treasury on Saturday 
morning ; and he won’t want the furniture. Besides, 
that is yours.” 

“We will say so to keep it from him. But it was 
bought with your money.” 

In fact, Violet had displaced all the dingy old sticks 
and refurnished the house with bright new things of the 
most modern fashion ; so that the place, though Llooms- 
bury is not one of the most cheerful and sunny parts of 
London, was pleasant to look upon. 

“Tt is the boy, Daddy, that I am thinking of. Always 
the boy. I am sure he hates the bey ; he would do the 
boy a mischief if he could. Because, you see, the boy 
is his heir.’’ 

“Tf he hates the boy, he can leaye his money to 
someone else.”’ 

“Tt isn’t only money, Daddy. It is land, and... 
and other things that he can’t leave.” 

‘He shall only harm the boy,’’ said Paul, fiercely, 
“‘ by passing over my mangled corpse.” 

“Thank you, Daddy, dear. I know your fidelity, 
and I will bring you home a_ property sabre, one «f the 
sort with a curly blade, you know. But that won’t be 
the way. Oh! Daddy, I am going to have trouble. 
He will come to see me.” 

** Courage, Violet. He can do nothing. 

“And I can do a great deal. Because he is afraid 
of me. Patience—patience—Daddy mine.” 


”? 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ONLY WAY OUT OF IT. 


that night 
Virginie dined 
with her 
cousins. No 
one was at the 
dinner except 
Mrs. Hallowes 
and Guy, who 
was for once 
in a good tem- 
per, and actu- 
ally did some- 
thing towards 
promoting the 
cheerfulness of 
the evening. 
For this small 
mercy Maude was grate- 
ful. “The reason why he 
was in a good temper was 
that he had only that very 
morning hit upon an idea 
which seemed to him not 
only the most excellent 
way out of his per- 
plexities, but also the only 
way out. Because he was now perfectly assured that 
unless he married an heircss there was nothing more 
that he could do to avert the crash. And because that 
idea seemed good in his own ideas, he saw a hundred 
reasons why it would seem good in the eyes of the 
other person chiefly concerned with it. 

The idea was the following :— a 

On arriving in London he realised, principally 
through the photograph shops, the truth of his wife’s 
statement that she, the woman whom he regarded 
with so lively a detestation, had become, almost at 
one step, one of the most popular actresses of the 


day. For her face greeted him with smiling eyes 
from every bookseller’s shop, from every photo- 

: Ba ee: 
grapher’s, and from every stot'oner's. Violet Lovelace 


was before him everywhere. tre could buy her picture 
showing full face, three-quarter face, side face ; he could 
buy her looking into a glass, tying a hood round her head, 
gazing heavenwards, in riding habit, in her favourite 
character, seated, standing, kneeling. After the first 
shock he cared very little about it, and ceased to be 
irritated by the sight of a woman he would fain have 
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forgotten. She had succeeded. Very 
well; let her succeed, so long as she 
kept her secret. It was not until that 
very morning that he began to think how 
this very success, instead of being a 
danger to him, might actually be of 
the greatest use. It wanted on'ty a 
little—a little... well... a little 
absence of scruple; and if he found, for 
his own part, that he could contribute, so 
to speak, this absence of scruple, why 
was it to be supposed that she, on the 
other side, who had as much to gain, 
would show herself troubled with qualms 
of conscience? For the plan which he 
had formed in his own mind was nothing 
but this—why not agree with the actress 
to break off suddenly, and say no more 
about the bond which tied them together ? 
All they had to do was to go on as if 
nothing had ever happened at all. Such 
simplicity in the idea! Such a swift and 
sudden cutting of a Gordian Knot! 

He considered the subject dispas- 
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she told him stories and amused him; and 
with ,Virginie on his left. It pleased him, 
though he hardly knew why, to know that 
this beautiful creature regarded him with so 
much respect: he liked her to ask him ques- 
tions, to venture timidly on showing a return 
of the affection which he bestowed upon her ; 


proposed plans for her, and gave her presents. 
He courted her, as Maude courted her, but un- 
consciously, for his son. It was for his sake, 
not for his own, that Virginie would accept 
the offer of her cousin. 

Nothing would have been more pleasant than 
this little dinner en famille. To Virginie its 
chief charm was the beauty and fitness of its 
setting. Mrs. Hallowes had everything, without 
doubt, as it ought to be. Her furniture was 
of the most modern fashion; her decorations 
of the most approved type; the house was 
spacious and new ; but her rooms lacked some- 
thing. You cannot make old things; you 


cannot add the charm which lies in old furni- 


ture, old pictures, old brie-a-brac, all be- 


longing to each other. Mrs. Hallowes had 


sionately, as he thought. That is to say, 


large rooms, and spacious ; and these were 


he lay back in his chair, and followed 


small. The things in her house were good, 


in imagination the various advantages of 


but they were new. Here the plate was old, 


the plan. 


the funiture was old, the pictures were old; 


She was still young; she was—well, 


perhaps, she still thought herself beau- 


there was an old-fashioned air about ¢ the 


whole, far more pleasing than anything of the 


tiful; how could he have ever been 


charmed by the beauty of which men 
raved? She was clever, they said; cer- 
tainly in the old times her tongue was 
free and her temper sharp ; she had always 
a little court of admirers about her; half the men in 
London were languishing for her; a great crowd 
gathered round the stage-door every night to see her 
drive away ; Princes went to her theatre and applauded ; 
the men at his club talked about her; she was inacces- 
sible; she was guarded by old Paul Perigal, whom she 
called Daddy ; she lived a quiet and blameless life. Why, 
such a woman, said Guy, has excellent chances: she may 
marry anybody—really, anybody; she has only to be 
careful of her reputation. Would it not be best—say 
as a calm, cold matter of business—to agree together 
that this business, a most awful nuisance to both of them, 
should be terminated ? It wanted nothing but common 
consent, and silence afterwards. 

Best? Why, it was the only thing to be done—the 
oaly possible thing. ‘To go on as they were all their 
lives: thus to be tied and yet to be kept apart: could 
anything be more foolish? If it was a good thing for 
himself it was surely a far better thing for her : so good 
a thing was it for her that he hesitated whether he should 


newest fashion. And at his end of the table sat 


SSes-Sc 


‘* Ags these three rode in the Kow, there were many who recognised them.” 


dothewoman so kindaturn. Certainly, he thought, taking 
the mental attitude such a man always assumes, she had 
behaved infernally badly to himself, and deserved nothing 
at his hands. Yet, considering how greatly his own 
interests were concerned in the matter, he would go 
and see her, and make her, by word of mouth, a definite 
offer of release. How happy she would be to have her 
freedom! How cleverly she had played her cards so 
that, with Daddy always at her side, her reputation was 
blameless! Yes; he would let her marry when and 
where she pleased. Benevolent young man! Most 
unselfish of young men! And then, when she was out 
of the way, he could marry his cousin—and her dot. 
At the mere thought of that pile of money his fancy 
lightly turned to green meadows, green pastures, green 
lawns, as large as tables, with shepherds sitting around, 
and the click of coin and the voice of him who held the 
bank, and the fierce joy of him who won and the breath- 
less expectations of him who waited the event. 

Lord Ferrier sat with Mrs. Hallowes on his right : 


the chief, old himself, yet in the most beautiful 
and picturesque time of man’s life—the time 
of autumn, the age of stateliness and dignity, 
not of decrepitude. Maude herself, with her thin, pale 
cheeks and lustrous eyes, her dress of black velvet, with 
a diamond cross, looked in her place as doing duty for 
the Chatellaine. A quiet, easy dinner, in which every 
one felt that in a home dinner conyersation need not 
be forced. Maude saw her brother looking at the girl 
she wanted him to marry with eyes that seemed full of 
admiration. At last, she thought, even his cold heart 
was moved. He was moved—a little—as much as his 
anxieties allowed him to be moved—as much as any 
woman could then have moved him. The prospect of 
release removed a load of those anxieties. The thought 
that his sister expected him to propose to the girl 
immediately, and the satisfaction of considering that he 
might really be free and able to take that step, made 
him regard her more curiously. Yes, she was certainly 
a very pretty girl, and of a type not common in 
these realms. As Maude watched him she thought, 
but only for a moment — because it was but 
a wild ‘hope, a hopeless hove—that perhaps his 


he referred things to her, asked her opinions, - 


————— 
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affections might be fixed, and the attractions of the 
green table be forgotten. But she was too sensible 
to dwell upon this happiness. She knew, from long and 
patient study of her brother, that his case was really as 
hopeless as the case of an habitual drunkard. He would 
have his vicissitudes. With money to spare, he might run 
on for years; but, in the long run, the end was certain. All 
that could be lost would be lost. Yet, with this absolute 
certainty of knowledge, she would not hesitate for a 
moment to sacrifice the innocent and truthful girl who 
believed all she was told, and suspected no motive. If 
the evil time must come, let it be put off as long as pos- 
sible; perhaps it might not come till he who would feel 
it most would know it and feel it no more. 

“ Guy,” said Lord Ferrier, when they were alone, 
“your cousin is a very charming girl.” 

* Yes, Sir, she is very charming.” 

* And very beautiful.” 

“She is very beautiful.” 

“Ts she... has she any entanglement ?” 

“IT believe, Sir, she has none.” 

Lord Ferrier looked about him, and stroked his chin, 
reflectively. 

* Then, Guy,” he said, “ we will go up stairs.’ 

The three ladies were sitting together. Mrs. Hallowes 
presently rose and began talking to Lord Ferrier. Maude 
went to the piano and began to play something: Guy 
sat down beside Virginie. Perhaps it was the soft 
atmosphere of the room; perhaps the wine he had been 
drinking ; perhaps the sense of freedom gained by his 
newly-conceived idea ; perhaps the wordsof his father— 
which made his heart feel an unwonted glow as he looked 
upon the girl whose fortune would make all things right 
for him. 

“You are looking, Mrs. Hallowes,”’ said his Lord- 
ship, “at one of my pictures ’’—it represented a girl in 
a field; and Mrs. Hallowes was wondering, before she 
burst into admiration, whether it was meant for a gipsy, 
or perhapsan Indian woman, ora Nymph, or a brown fairy. 
“My daughter when at the age of fifteen. Thank you, 
yes ; it is admitted to be a speaking likeness. Yet the 
Academy refused it. You see,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘they will not allow a man who has a title to 
paint. We must not touch things professional.’ 

“Ts it possible?”’ cried Mrs. Hallowes, who knew 
almost as much about Art as poor Virginie. “Is it 
possible? The most delicately-painted, the most 
striking likeness.” 

Virginie was sitting in an easy-chair, beside a lamp 
covered with a soft, warm shade, whose colour was 
reflected on her cheek ; other lamps with soft shades 
were standing about the room, so that it glowed witha 
soft subdued light: she held a fan in her hand: her eyes 
were softand dreamy: she was listening to the soft and 
dreamy music. 

Maude went on playing, and watched with keen 
and anxious eyes. So far all was well: her brother, for 
the first time in her experience, seemed attracted: she 
played more softly—more dreamily: in the old, old 
days, when he was a lad fresh from Eton, and still 
open to sweet influences, this dreamy musie would 
make him sit listening as long as she chose to play. 
The thoughts of a boy are long, long thoughts; 
and now he was a man, with hardened heart, and the 
old innocence was gone: but yet the music touched him. 

Yet not as it had done formerly, when it roused his 
mind for a moment to noble ambitions. Now it fell 
upon his soul as some potent drug mounts to the brain, 
and makes a man see things which exist not and believe 
things impossible to be real. His freedom was already 
achieved—somehow : he was actually free—in imagina- 
tion. The “other one” had actually accepted her 
discharge—in his imagination. 

He was able to do—under these happy cireum- 
stances—what his sister wanted him to do. He would 
make her happy: he would make his cousin happy: he 
would make his father happy. Everybody should be 
happy, till the money was all gone. He put the thing 
to himself in this lively benevolent way, as if it was a 
duty closely connected with the fifth commandment. 

‘* Virginie,” he whispered. 

She blushed. It was the first time that her cousin 
had addressed her by her Christian name. 

“ Virginie,” he repeated, gently.’ I have said that 
he had a low, rich voice. 

Maude heard. She saw her brother’s bending head 
and her cousin’s blushing cheeks; and she went on 
playing more softly, more dreamily, as if her very soul 
were wrapped and lapped in the melody. 

‘May I see you alone?” he asked. 
happiness is at stake.” 

His own happiness, of course. After all, you can’t 
ask a girl to marry you on the ground that it will make 
her happy. Less selfish men than Guy approach this 
delicate subject in the same manner. 

_ My happiness is at stake,” he repeated, feeling 
quite sure that the magnitude of the interests involved 
would not fail of moving any woman’s heart. 

She made no reply. Maude, watching, saw how her 
colour came and went. t 

Then Lord Ferrier stepped to her, and interrupted 
the conversation. 

* Will you sing to me, my dear?” he said. 
you sing me one of your little French songs ? ” 
* If that will give you any pleasure, my Lord.” 

“All that you do, fair cousin, gives me pleasure. 
You are born under a happy star, to give nothing but 
pleasure to all who love you, my dear.” ; 


“ Virginie, my 


“ Will 


She smiled, and sang her song. Guy stood by her. 
When she finished, he whispered again, ‘ Let me see 
you alone. Let me call upon you to-morrow. You will 
see me alone?” 

‘« [ will try,” she said, blushing. 

Mrs. Hallowes had other engagements for the even- 
ing; but when they came away, Virginie requested to 
be set down at home. She had ah che; she wanted 
to be alone. 

“My dear,” said her guardian, “Captain Ferrier 
asked me to-night to allow him to see you to-morrow 


alone. I told him that I could not possibly make any 
objection. But your decision is in your, own hands, 
Virginie. Shall I say anything for it—or against it?” 


“Oh! no—no!” she replied; ‘only . . . it seems so 
sudden . . . and what will Captain Kemyss say ? and my 
mother? and Tom?” 

“If Tom is a good brother,” said Mrs. Hallowes, 
“he will be rejoiced. Captain Kemyss is a sensible 
man. Of course he will be rejoiced. And as for your 
mother, why, my dear, can it be possible that she would 
not rejoice at your marriage with the heir, who will 
some day be the head of the House, the future Lord 
Ferrier ? 
to me.” 

“T ask my heart in vain,” said the girl, half laugh- 
ing, half sighing; ‘for I get no reply.” 

“You do not dislike him?” 

“Oh! no—no. How can I dislike a man so good 
and noble as Guy ?” 

Mrs. Hallowes said nothing for a while. She was, 
in fact, lost in natural admiration of Maude’s great 
cleverness, because she had, for her own part, looked 
in yain for the least sign of this great nobility ; Maude 
had filled this young person’s mind with a romantic 
and impossible conception of her brother’s character. 
Nevertheless, if the end was good, what matter for the 
means? Besides, is there any romance which lasts 
beyond the fourth week of the honeymoon ? 

“Tf you do not dislike him, my dear child, the way 
is already payed for love. But, indeed, I would not 
seek to persuade you. Ask, I say again, your own 
heart.” 


All night long, Virginie lay tossing, disquiet, anxious. 
If she dropped asleep, dreadful dreams came to her. 
She was back at Mon Désir. Tom looked at her with 
reproachful eyes; the Professor held up hands at her 
and turned away in despair, reminding her that he had 
always loved her, and expected to be considered, after 
Tom; even Captain Kemyss, when he saw her coming 
slowly up the avenue of palms, dropped his face in his 
hands, as if he were ashamed of her. 

But why? For surely it was a great thing for her, 
and a thing which her father would have liked; and 
Captain Ferrier was the best of men, although of such 
sensitive and highly strung nature ; and perhaps it would 
please Lord Ferrier; and Maude would like it; and 
Mrs. Hallowes would like it. And yet—and yet—some 
fear, some regret, some disappointment in her mind. 


And when she rose on the morning which was to be. 


that of her betrothal it was with red eyes and a heavy 
heart. 


“‘ Guy,’”’ Maude whispered before they parted, “ What 
did you say to Virginie to-night ?”’ 

“I could not say much with all of you in the room. 
What I am to say to-morrow will please you, Maude.” 

“*T hope it will please her.” 

- “T suppose it will. Why shouldn’t it? Most girls 
like to marry an eldest son. Besides... Oh! of 
course it will please her.” 

“ Andthen ... Guy... Guy. . . Remember, a 
wife is not a sister.”” The tears came into her eyes. . . . 
“If you make her unhappy—as you have made me un- 
happy—I shall never forget that, if I had told her the 
truth, she would rather die than marry you. Yet, if 
not for you, for my father’s sake I would do it again, 
whatever the consequences. I would rather that 
Virginie were unhappy than that his last years should 
be disgraced.” 

“Thank you, Maude. You are a kind and loving 
sister. You always contrive to say such pleasant 
things when a man has gone out of his way to please 
you.” 

“T say the truth to you, now and then, because I 
cannot help it, I suppose. Good-night, Guy! You 
have got all my little fortune; you have got all the 
money you can raise on your reyersionary interests ; 
you are loaded and crushed with debts ; you have 
gambled everything away. There is this one chance left 
you—a sweet and true-hearted girl, who will love you 
for yourself if you show her a grain of sympathy, and 
who will bring you a fortune that will set you up for 
life, unless you throw that away as well. But I know— 
oh! I know—what will be the end of it. It is all I 
can do for you, Guy ; your last chance—your last chance. 
And God forgive you if...” Her yoice broke, and 
she left him. 

Guy looked after her angrily. 

*“ What the devil,’’ he said, ‘has come to Maude to- 
night? As for Virginie ’’—— 

Then he thought of the money-bags, and that 
sweet vision of green cloth floated before his eyes, and 
he smiled. What mattered Maude’s anger or Virginie’s 
happiness, compared with the glorious fight with chance 
lying almost within his grasp? He went to his club, 
and drank a brandy-and-soda. Then he remembered 


Ask your heart, my dear, and leave the rest 


’ the personal character of Captain Ferrier. 


the interview which he must have, some time, with his 
wife. His conscience was pretty well dead within him; 
but yet he did seem to remember that. there was an 
ugly word in three syllables which stood for a certain 


unlawful thing, on eee to be committed by men 


already once marri But, then !—pah !—absurd ! 
‘Violet would be only too glad to accept her release. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ENGAGEMENT. 


MW N the morning Captain 
Ferrier made a mis- 
take which is common, 
indeed, but always 
fatal—that is to say, 
he put the cart before 
the horse. In other 
words, he reckoned his 
chickens before they 
were hatched. To be 
more precise, because 
he wanted a thing to 
happen he supposed 
that it was going to happen, 
eyen though rivers would have 
to run up hills and rain to fall 
out of cloudless skies. To be 
intelligible to the meanest com- 

v . prehension, he neglected to follow 
an old precept, designed for such as himself, which 
teaches that it is well to be off with the old love before you 
are on with the new. Bluebeard owed the greatest suc- 
cesses of hisromantic career to remembering this proverb, 
which Captain Ferrier forgot. To come to facts, he called 
upon Virginie before he called upon Violet. Now, it was 
most essential for the successful conduct of his case that 
the latter should fall in with his views and be a con- 
senting party to that ugly word of six letters and three 
syllables. y : 

Virginie received him with a conscious blush, 
because, of course, she knew well what he came to say. 
She was still actively engaged in followmg Mrs. 
Hallowes’s advice—namely, in asking her own heart, 
Nothing is more difficult to do, when you come to try 
it. For, first, how are you to put your questions ? What 
questions are you to put? And suppose you get no 
answer—what are you to do next? This was exactly 
poor Virginie’s case. She wanted to find out how she 
should like to marry her cousin, and she could not get 
the least glimpse or foreshadowing of what would happen, 
or how things might be, either towards happiness or 
repentance in the future. Nor could she understand her- 
self as Guy Ferrier’s daily companion. If she had been 
older, more experienced, a reader of novels or of poetry, 
she would have understood perfectly well that there was 
no fluttering of her heart at the prospect before her, 
and that she cared nothing at all about the man, but 
only respected an ideal. Also she would have under- 
stood that what Mrs. Hallowes and ladies like unto her 
mean by the phrase of asking one’s heart is to be inter- 
preted in the sense of “consider the establishment and 
the position.” But this she did not understand, and it 
would have been incredible to her that her cousin, this 
soul of honour and fine feeling, could esteem her fortune 
as of the least importance im asking her to be his wife. 
She was as yet little more than a child in experience, 
though eighteen years of age: she knew nothing more 
of society than she had learned from four months with 
Mrs. Hallowes, and even that lady knew nothing about 
To be sure, 
the personal character of the heir to a peerage must be 
very, very bad to form an obstacle to marriage; yet 
there are some vices, of which the inveterate vice of 
gambling is one, which cannot be overlooked even by 
women of the world. English girls teach each other 
and learn from books and the talk of their elders the 
true meaning, the proportion, the value of things, 
especially of money and rank, concerning which no 
‘class of persons” can be said to feel more strongly or 
to distinguish more correctly. But who was to teach 
this young colonial that nothing is what it seems to be, 
and that we build our social structure on make-believe 
and assumption ? 

In one of the queer, wild desréglés romances of the 
last century, when the French, like the Russians of the 
present day, were busy tearing every social institution 
up by the roots to see whether it would not grow 
equally well with the roots up and the head down, there 
was a certain ingenious Abbé, who wrote the history of 
a young lady brought up in a single room, and intro- 
duced to the outside world after she arrived at years of 


‘womanhood. Naturally, she took a new, original, and 
- quite unconyentional view of the things which she saw. 


Virginie was in something of the same ccndition as the 
young lady brought up in the box. She believed what 
she was told, and what she saw. ‘Therefore, when 
Maude told her how great and good and generous aman 
was her only brother, she naturally accepted the 
assurance, and wondered where so admirable a man 
would find a wife worthy of him. That she herself 
would be asked to occupy that position was, indeed, 
most amazing. And now he stood before her; he bent 
over her; he whispered in his low, full voice, which 
really sounded as it he was full of feeling. 

* Virginie! you know why I am here. Will you 
bid me hope ?”’ 
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She made no reply, because she did not know what 


to say. 

Tt is for my own happiness.” ‘These were the 
same words he had used last night: and it did seem to 
Virginie, even at that moment, as if, at such a moment, 
there was more to be considered than her suitor’s 
happiness. 

Still she made no reply. 

““My sister, Maude, will be pleased, I know. My 
father will be pleased, 1 am sure. Virginie, give me 
your hand.” 

He took it. He held it. Then he stooped and 
kissed her forehead. She had said nothing; not one 
word; but she was engaged. 

Her lover dropped her hand and walked to the 
window, with a sigh. Why did he sigh? He stayed 
there for a few minutes without saying anything. 
Then he came back, and sat beside her. 

He spoke slowly, and said little, and that little was 
strange. It was an arrangement, he repeated, in 
cold and measured words, that would be satisfactory 
to all concerned. It was necessary for him to marry ; 
it was pleasant to m his cousin; they would 
have an early day fixed; his father would, perhaps, 
be the best person to write to Captain Kemyss, and 
she should write to her mother, and perhaps she 
would tell Mrs. Hallowes, and so they could all go on 
just the same as before.‘ Of course,” he said, “ I shall 
be delighted to do anything for you that I possibly can. 
You will, I know, command me. But about balls and 
evening-parties ” 

“Oh! I do not want you to go anywhere unless you 
like.” 

“Thank you. I am not fond of these social things. 
You greatly relieve me. It is very good of you.” He 
spoke with an approach to feeling, ‘I always think 
that a pair of people who are going to be married look 
absurd going about together. So glad that you agree 
with me.” 

Then he rose, and said that he believed there was no 
more to be said, and he kissed her again on the forehead 
and went away. 

Poor Virginie had no experience in love-making, and 
had read few novels; but she had looked for the display 
of more feeling. Still, a man of Guy’s refinement was 
not to be expected to make boisterous love, like a com- 
mon rustic and an ungoyerned person. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he would say more when he recovered from the 
emotion under which he had been labouring—that 
sigh !—and when she herself recovered from her fright. 

Then Mrs. Hallowes came into the room and asked 
her, with a smile, if she had seen Captain Ferrier, and 
then kissed her, and congratulated her, and told her that 
she was a girl greatly to be envied, and that her own 
fortune, added to her loyer’s position, ought to enable 
her to take any place—any place she pleased—in 
Society. ‘And then, my dear,” she said, “ you will 
remember me, and ask me to your very best parties.” 

The happy lover went straight to his sister. He was 
feeling, in fact, pretty low about the thing he had done. 
Still, there was no cause for anxiety: not the least. 
The other person would be rejoiced to meet him half 
way. But he rather began to wish that he had paid the 
less pleasant visit first. . 

“I’ve done it, Maude,” he said, in deep and sepul- 
chral tones. : 

“Done it! You mean that you have actually” 

“Yes. I’m engaged to the Creole girl. That’s 
what I mean.” 

‘Oh! Guy. Iam so happy and thankful. But why 
are you looking gloomy oyer it?” 

* Because I feel gloomy.” 

“T suppose I am a fool; but I confess I cannot 
sympathise with you, my brother.” 

“No. I did not suppose you would.” 

“Tt can’t be money at such a moment.” 

‘Tt isn’t money. It’s worse than money, perhaps. 
Oh! Maude” . Here he stopped. “No. Now I’m 
engaged,’ he added, more lightly, “I shall go round 
and tell them all to wait.” 

“There is no one—is there’’—Maude asked sus- 
piciously, ‘* that you would rather marry? You are not 
in love, somewhere else, are you, Guy ?”’ 

“In love! Women are always thinking of love. 
No; there is no one else I would rather marry. Come, 
Maude, never mind. Be pleased because you’ve got 
what you wanted, and I shall have the money—with 
the wife. Pity I can’t borrow it of her, and let her 
marry some one else.”’ 

“Do you happen to know—but, of course, you 
could not ask her—how it is settled?” 

* I don’t know. I suppose I shall get the spending 
of it, somehow, whichever way it is settled.” 

* T asked Mrs. Hallowes once, but she does not know. 
Nor does she know how much it is. There is a charge 
on the estate for the mother for life; that is all she 


knows. Well, Guy’’—she heaved a great sigh—* you . 


will have it, whatever the amount is; but I hope, I 
sincerely hope, that it is all tied up and settled upon 
her, so that she cannot even sell out.” 

* No one loses who can hold on,” said Guy, gravely. 
*'The devil of it is having to leave off just when your 
luck is on the turn. Don’t be afraid, Maude. I shall 
do very well. Will you tell my father, or shall 1?” 

** Do you tell him, Guy. He will be greatly pleased, 
Tam sure. Go now and tell him; and, for Heaven’s 
sake, my dear boy, try not to look as if you were going 
to be hanged.” 


“JT wonder,” said Maude to herself. “I wonder 
what it is—who it is. He says there is nobody he 
would rather marry. At one time I was afraid 
he might have got himself entangled. But it can’t 
be that. Why has he always set his face against 
marriage? And shall—oh! shall I—get my jewels 
back ?” 

No; she will never get her jewels back, because 
now she has found out why Guy’s engagement oppressed 
him with so profound a gloom. 

Lord Ferrier was, indeed, greatly pleased. Nothing 
that his son had done pleased him so much. Indeed, 
the contemplation of his successor’s career so far gave 
him little cause for gratification, althongh he knew 
nothing of the quagmire of debts, liabilities, money 
raised on reversionary iaterests and post obits in which 
Guy was plunged. 

IT congratulate you,” he said, “on your good taste 
and good judgment. Virginie is a most charming girl. 
T shall go this afternoon to tell her so, and to thank her 
for giving you her hand. Her fortune is considerable, 
and, properly husbanded, may help to win back some 
of our lost acres. You must regard it as a trust for 
that purpose, Guy. Think of your successors.” 

*T will, Sir,” said Guy, with conviction. 

“T suppose that there is no need to hurry the 
wedding. We must first get the consent of her mother 
and her guardian, Captain Kemyss. It is now June. 
It will take two months or so to get their reply, which 
we may understand will be favourable. Let us hold the 
wedding in September, if that will do for everybody ; 
and, considering that Virginie is already a daughter of 
the house, I think, Guy, that we should celebrate the 
event at The Towers. But all shall be as she wishes ; 
all as she wishes.”’ ; 

The old man began to make plans for the happi- 
ness of the young pair. They should live at The Towers, 
if they pleased; he wanted nothing but bachelor’s 
quarters there: they could have the town house where 
they pleased, and so on. 

“« And Guy, now that you are engaged, I think you 
should send in your papers. You have had nearly ten 
years’ soldiering, which is five more than my allowance. 
A country gentleman owes duties to his country ; and, 
if I were you, I would take up politics. Your wife, 
with her wonderful beauty and her manner, which is 
charming, is fitted to become a leader of society. She 
might even become to the Conservative cause what 
Lady Palmerston was to the Liberals. She should be of 
the greatest help to you, if you care for a political 
career. And why not,Guy? Whynot? Surely there 
never was a time when there was a better opening for a 
man of ability. Think it over.” 

“T will, Sir,’ said Guy. ‘I will think it over.” 

He went away, and his father fell to building castles 
in the air, based on the many virtues of his promised 
daughter-in-law. Then Maude came, and they talked 
together about it, and, how wonderfully things had 
turned out as they wished, and what a remarkable 
Proyidence it was that a bride and a fortune should be 
found for Guy in so forgotten and obscure a place as 
Palmiste Island. 

“Let the fortune be tied up,’’ said Maude, anxiously, 
“so that Guy cannot touch any of it, or dispose of it.”’ 

‘« By all means,” her father replied. ‘ Yet. I like 
a wife to show some* trust in her husband. All these 
arrangements should be left. to her guardian. We will 
go and see Mrs. Hallowes this afternoon, Maude. Of 
course, you will be gracious to her. I have observed 
that you have always been kind to her. Perhaps with 
a view—Maude, is every woman a match-maker? We 
will go this afternoon, and we will bring gifts. I shall 
give her one of my pictures—the Joan of Arc, I think, 
or the Mary Queen of Scots. And we will find some- 
thing pretty among the old gimcracks: something 
belonging to your great grandmother, who was also her 
own. That she will value much better than if we bought 
her some new trinket in Bond-street. Come, Maude, 
let us go and turn oyer some of the pretty things.” 


Thus was Virginie engaged: thus was she welconted 
as a daughter by the old Lord and a sister by Maude. 
They all dined with Mrs. Hallowes that evening. Guy 
was still silent and preoccupied, thinking over his great 
and singular happiness, no doubt. Virginie looked in 
vain for any words of the deeper heart, because none 
came at all. And even Mrs. Hallowes thought, though 
she said nothing, that a little attention was due from the 
young man to his fiancée; and that Captain Ferrier 
seemed certainly the coldest lover she had ever heard of. 
But Lord Ferrier saw nothing of this: he was the 
lover: he made Virginie sit beside him and held her 
hand in his, and stroked her hair, and whispered how 
happy she would make him in becoming his daughter, 
and what a lucky man was his son. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HUSBAND AND WIVE. 


The interview with Violet must be held sooner or later, 
because, from the very nature of the things to be said, 
they could not possibly be written. One may have no 
conscience—many men certainly have no conscience ; 
but few men are destitute of common sense, and there 
is generally some caution in wickedness. Again, to put 
down in black and white—which may be read by any- 
body—an offer to your wife that she may, if she please, 
go and marry some one else, provided you are allowed the 


same liberty, would be, besides a very imprudent thing, 
a thing which might go straight to the head, and lead to 
repentance before the deed. This kind of repentance is 
regrettable, because it sometimes ends in preventing the 
crime altogether. Yet one wonders why it has not been 
preached up more. Again, if you go and make such an 
offer in words, you may be able to dress it up in flowers 
and figures of fancy, so that by persuasive art its great 
wickedness may be concealed, and its general ad- 
vantages afone remain in sight. Now, the generat 
advantages of a clean slate are obyious to all. 

ea Sle his wife’s address, because it was the old 
one. e knew that she still lived with Paul Perigal. as 
she had done in former days. He called at the house 
the next morning at twelve. Miss Lovelace was not 
returned from the theatre; he would wait for her. 
No; he would not give his card. Miss Lovelace would 
see him when she came home. 

He walked up stairs with the air of a man who 
knew his way about the house, and went into the 
drawing-room. 

A young lady—rather a pretty girl—rose as he 
came in. 

“Pardon me,” said Guy, astonished ; “I am waiting 
to see Miss Lovelace.” 

The girl gathered up some work. 

“*T will tell her,” she said. ‘* Perhaps she will not 
be home for half an hour. But Mr. Peri‘al will be back 
immediately.” 

“IT do not want to see Mr. Perigal at all,” said 
Guy, rudely. ‘May I ask, if you please, who you 
are?”’ ; 

*T am the boy’s governess and companion ’’—it was, 
in fact, Elsie; “and at present he is asleep.” 

And then she knew, by the change in her visitor's 
face and the sudden look of resemblance, to whom she 
was talking. 

“I will go,” she said, hastily; and fairly ran out of 
the room. 

“A governess!” He had forgotten the boy. 
“ Already a governess: Yes; he must be in his sixth 
year. By gad! And Violet has got on.” He looked 
about him. The room was hung with bright curtains ; 
there were flowers in the window; it was papered 
and painted in the new style; on the walls were pic- 
tures, some of them good; there were choice cups and 
all kinds of pretty things in cabinets. “She has got 
on. In the old days there was a ragged carpet here, 
and it was the girl’s school-room, where she learned to 
act; and a table with marks of beer, and pipes on the 
mantel-shelf; and an old man in a shabby coat.” 

“T think—oh! Mr. Perigal, don’t go up stairs. I 
think’’—cried Elsie, below, in great agitation‘ it is 
her husband come back again. A tall man with dark 
eyes. When I said I was the governess, he scowled. 
Shall I go up stairs and watch beside the boy? Shall 
T call a policeman ?”’ 

“] will beard him,” said the actor, solemnly. 

When the door opened and the old man appeared, 
Guy perceived that he was transformed as well—that 
is, his coat was no longer shabby. Violet’s success 
meant new coats and new boots for her old friend—it 


would also, let us add, haye meant honourable retire-- 


ment to her father, the carpenter, and her mother, the 
dresser ; but they would have died out of harness—and 
new furniture for the house, and newness and brightness 
generally, with a good deal of champagne, which Paul 
regarded, just as the young man of the present day, as 
the drink of the gods. The old man also hada beautiful 
new wig, curly, well combed, and as black as when he 
was freshly entering upon the thirties. Also his eye- 
brows were beautifully pencilled, so that if he could 
have hidden the crow’sfeet and shaken a more jaunty 
leg he might have passed for forty. 

“Oh!” said Paul, recognising him. ‘ You are the 
man, are you? You are—the—man.” He spoke with 
a hissing breath between every word, which is one way, 
and very effective too, of expressing contempt. 

“* What the devil ” began Guy. 

“You are my Violet’s husband; and a pretty hus- 
band too. You desert her a year after you married 
her ; you send her back without a penny in her pocket 
for her baby and herself; you-leave her for five years; 
and when she makes her mark and begins to command 
her price you come back to stand in with her. That is 
the kind of man, Sir, you are.” 

It was remarkable about Paul Perigal that, even 
when in deepest earnest, he used old catchwords of the 
stage. Sometimes they were so very old that they had 
long since lost their force. 

“Good Lord!” said Guy, taken completely aback 
at this unexpected charge. He expected to be accused 
of cruelty, and of neglect, and desertion; but it did 
not occur to him that his visit would be construed into 
an attempt to live upon his wife’s salary. Yet the 
suggestion gave him a hint, which he was not slow to 
act upon. They were afraid that he would claim a 
husband’s rights over her money, were they ?', Good. 

“We are no longer, however,” Paul Perigal went on, 
“without defenders. We have friends. It is no more 
a question of one old man—nobody but myself—stand- 
ing between the serpent and his victim-che-yild.” He 
really was quite desperately in earnest; but he had 
personated virtuous indignation so often on the stage 
that in real emotion he naturally fell back upon the 
language of melodrama. ‘“ We have but to raise our 
hands, and all London would rise in defence of its 
favourite, the fair and accomplished Violet-—my pupil— 
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your innocent vietim—Mr.—Mr.—Marryer-under-false- 
names !”’ 

“You are an old fool!” said Guy. 

What Paul would have said in reply, one knows not. 
While he was gathering himself together for the effort 
of retort, Violet herself burst into the room. She heard 
down stairs that a gentleman was waiting for her, and 
she divined who her visitor might be, 

“How dare you come to this house?” she asked, 
with resolution in her eye. 

“T see,” said Guy, slowly. He was sitting in her 
easiest and most comfortable chair, and did not go 
through the formality of rising for purposes of greeting 
or courtesy. ‘I see that success has not changed your 
temper.” 

“Daddy,” said Violet, quietly, ‘‘ leave us alone. No, 
I am not in the least afraid of the man, I assure you.” 
She shut the door after him, and then, standing beside 
the table, looked her husband in the face, not defiantly, 
but as one who has the command of the situation. 

“I want to talk to you, quietly, and without heroics. 
If you please to listen ”—— 

‘Go on,”’ said Violet. ‘The very sight of you fires 
my blood—but go on—go on—let me hear you.” 

‘What I have to say shall be brief. When we 
parted it was on the understanding that we should never 
at any time trouble one another again.” 

“It was. Then why do you come here?” 

“You told me to go my way, and you would go 
yours.” 

" “T did. Ihave gone my way. It has been a hard 
and toilsome way: but I have won what I wanted.” 

“Very good, I shall not seek to disturb you in the 
possession of anything that you may have won if you 
agree to my proposition. I have gone my way, too. 
But I have not been so fortunate as you. I have lost 
what I hoped to win.” 

“Oh!” She meant to imply that she cared nothing 
at all whether he won or lost. 

‘“T am now,” he continued, “ a perfectly ruined man. 
There is nothing left. I haye raised money on my 
reversionary interests till they are mortgaged to the 
hilt; I have debts which must be paid—somehow— 
debts of honour. There is one way by which I can 
pay those debts.” 

“What do your debts concern me?” 

“They might concern you very seriously. Of 
course you know that, as your husband, I have the right 
tc draw all your pay.” 

Violet turned pale, 
her. 

“Draw my pay? But we are separated.” 

“That makes no difference unless we are separated 
under a bond and agreement, which is not the case. 
However, the question may not arise. I only mentioned it 
to show that my creditors might, if they pleased” 

** Go on.” 

“There is, I said, one way only out of the difficulty. 
It is nothing for you to consent to—in fact, you will be 
the greatest gainer by it—which is why I expect you 
to agree—and yet it is everything for me. ‘Tell me, is 
there the least chance of any present or future recon- 
ciliation between us?” 

» “*Never—never—never.” Her resolute lips were set 
firm. She meant it. The wounds inflicted on her by 
this man were still fresh in her memory. She would 
never forget them. 

“Quite so. And what I expected—and hoped. 
Yes; hoped, by Jove,” he said, in the hard and cruel 
tones which had formerly maddened her. 

“We regard each other,’ he went on, “with pro- 
found aversion. We do not wish ever to meet again, 
nor even to hear from each other. Is not that the 
case?” 

“Teese 

“Then, Violet,’ he said, springing to his feet, 
“make the separation complete. We were married in 


That was what Paul had told 


secret. We will be divorced in secret. I give you your 
liberty. Go; marry—if you please—and any one you 
please. I am sorry to have stood in your light so long. 


You are bound no longer—we are divorced.”’ 

He spoke rapidly, gesticulating with his hands. 

“You agree?” he asked. 

She was carried away by his impetuous words ; she 
was on the point of accepting the release offered her, 
when, fortunately, the old distrust of all he did or 
said came back to her, and she hesitated. 

“You make me free,” she said, ‘* on condition of my 
making you free in return. Is that so?” 

“Certainly. It is not a gift which I offer you. I 
have no gifts for you. The time of making gifts is past 
and gone long ago. This is a bargain.” 
sit It is a bargain,” she repeated. “If I accept 
it” 


“Tf you accept it,” he interposed, “you will be free 
to make any match you please among your numerous 
admirers. No one will know anything of the past ; 
nobody -need know. I was married as plain Richard 
Johnson, you in your own name of Emily Hicks. The 
only witnesses were your own father and the old actor. 
They can be squared, I suppose. Who would identify 
Richard Johnson with me? Who would find Emily 
Hicks in Violet Lovelace ?” . 

“TI should be free to marry agam. But suppose I 
do not want to marry again ?” 
“Hang it! you will some day.” 
“ And you—if I ancl also marry again.”’ 
“Yes; I shall marry a woman with money.” 


“ Do you love her?” 

“ What has that got to do with the thing? She has 
money; I want money.” 

“Yes,” she was trying to put the matter quite 
clearly before herself. ‘* And if I do not accept ?” 

*Then—many things will happen to you—and to 
me—and you will discover that the bond of husband 
and wife may lead to disagreeable surprises. Come, 
Violet, do not be revengeful, even if I seem at first to 
have the best of the bargain. In the long run”’ 

“And when he grows up—when the boy asks me 
who was his father—what am I to say?” 

“Richard Johnson, Gentleman, Deceased. Poor 
Dick! Wipe your eyes. Call him Johnson. Show 
the boy your marriage lines. Speak tenderly of his 
father.” 

“ And the boy’s rights ?”’ 

“ What rights?” 

“Your heir’s rights—what of them? No; when 


Guy pondered. When the boy came of age. That 
would be in sixteen years’ time. Sixteen years. The 
curate who had married them had long since forgotten 
the obscure couple who stood before him one cold day in 
November. ‘The witnesses, Paul Perigal and Hicks, the 
carpenter, would most certainly be dead in sixteen 
years. Who was to identify him with Richard Johnson? 
Who could prove that the Richard Johnson, the un- 
doubted husband of Violet, was himself—Guy Ferrier ? 
And ‘as for letters from him, there was not one—he 
remembered with infinite satisfaction—not one, because 
he had never written her a single letter. 

“I agree,” he said, softly and persuasively, “ to 
acknowledging the boy as my heir, when he is of age. 
Till then, you can keep him out of the way. Now, 
Violet, once more consider my proposal. Let me go 
free ; let me marry without creating any scandal; go 
and marry yourself, if you like. If you do this, you 
will haye the boy to yourself; you can bring him up 
anyhow you please. When he is of age, but not before, 
tell him that he is to be the next Lord Ferrier. Bring 
him to me, and you will be heartily glad that”’ 

“What kind of things will happen to me?” she 
asked. 

“First of all, there will be an almighty smash. 
Then, everybody will know that the beautiful Violet, 
Lovelace is the wife of the man who has smashed, and 
his creditors will include her money in the estate.” 

** And the Boy—oh! the Boy,’ she cried. 

** A man is always allowed to have the custody of 
his boy at the age of seven. The boy is now, I suppose, 
about five. I shall most certainly, if you do not accept 
my terms, take away the boy as soon as he is seven years 
of age. Understand me quite clearly. I am not at all 
the man to be moyed by your crying and tears. The 
boy shall be mine as soon as he is seyen years of age.” 

The mother’s cheek grew pale. 

“There is no act of cruelty or wickedness,” she 
said, ‘ that you would not commit. But have my boy 
you shall not, so long as there is a house in England 
where I may hide him. What next will happen ?”’ 

“The boy will be the heir to a title, and nothing 
else.”’ 

“* He is that, already. For I suppose you will spend 
all the money there is.” 

Violet had never played in any piece where there 
had been mention of entail. She therefore knew nothing 
about the laws of real property. People have different 
opportunities and privileges of acquiring knowledge. 
An actress learns the secrets of the outside world by the 
parts she plays. 

Guy was about to explain to her that it might be | 
necessary to cut off the entail by consent of the tenant 
in possession, his father, and himself, but, as he saw that 
she knew nothing of the subject, he forbore. 

“JT will acknowledge him. I daresay we shall find 
a way out of the row about my second marriage, if 
there is to be any row. Is not this a fair offer? If you 
do not accept it, you will have to fight for your money 
and for your boy; because I will lay my hands on both.” 

“I must consider,” said Violet, presently. ‘I do 
not know what traps you may be laying. I must con- 
sider. I will send you a reply.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said, roughly. “What is the use 
of considering ? The thing is perfectly plain. Nothing 
could be simpler. If you were to consider for a twelve- 
month, it could not be plainer.”’ 

“No. I will not decide without consideration. I 
will send you a reply. Now, if you please, go.” 

“Tf you hate me, asI believe you do, Violet; if you 
desire never to see or hear from me again, you will 
accept.” 

“T do, from my very soul, desire never to see you 
again. Iam a most unhappy woman because I ever fell. 


' the boy is of age he shall know the truth.” 


in your way. Yet I will not accept your offer without” 


further consideration. Listen! Do you hear that’ 
voice ?.”” ‘ 
It was the boy. He had awakened from his morning 


nap, and Elsie was bringing him, laughing and prattling, 
down stairs, to have his dinner. 

“'That is your son’s voice. 
him?” 

“No.” This evidence of the child’s existence 
startled and alarmed him. ‘No. I do not wish to see 
the boy.” : 

“Tam glad I heard him, for he has made me very 
certain I can accept nothing at your hands without con- 
sideration. He reminds me, too—could I have forgotten 


Would you like to see 


it >that your offer tome is a mockery. How should I 
marry, having to tell that boy his secret? How should 
I commit this dreadful crime that you propose and dare 
to look upon the boy and to tell him that secret? How 
could I bring upon the innocent child shame for his 
mother? That shame, at least, he shall never feel. I 
am an actress; that I cannot help. Why, if I could 
help it, I would not, because it is my pride and joy. I 
do not think the boy will ever be ashamed of his mother’s 
profession. If he is to be ashamed, it shall be of his 
father. So—lI refuse your proposal.” 

“Violet, you are a fool; you do not know what you 
are doing—you do not consider. . Remember . . . 
I do not use idle threats ” 

“Do what you like—what you can. I refuse your 
offer. Offer? It is no offer; it is not in your power 
to give me back my freedom. What a fool I was not 
to see that from the first! No one can. Nothing but 
death can cut that miserable tie. There is my answer. 
And now, if you please, go!” 

“One moment, Violet. You can, if you please, set 
up your back and refuse your consent; but you had 
better not. Now I modify my offer. You will do as 
you like. Icare nothing at all whether you marry or 
whether you do not. All I say is, let me do what I 

lease without molestation or fear of interference. Yes; 

know what you are going to say. Who is there who 
will tell you that the man you married six years ago has 
married again? Don’t interfere with me, and then I 
will not interfere with you. If you stand between me 
and my proposed marriage, then—NMiss Violet Lovelace, 
or Mrs. Ferrier, or whatever you call yourself— 
remember that you have a desperate man to deal with.” 

** And yet I will not promise anything. No—I will 
consider, before all, the rights of the boy. But I will 
think it over. If it were not for him, I would let you 
commit this crime without a word. Because of my 
boy, because I am a mother, I think not only of him 
but of the other poor creature whom you are going to 
delude and lead into misery. Oh! Guy, if you could 
see yourself as those who know you see you! If you 
could see the miserable, contemptible figure you cut, 
when, no doubt, you think you are a gallant gentleman! 
Go—you are but a sneak and a coward.” 

He made no reply; but he went away. As he 
opened the street-door he heard the voice of the boy 
again shouting and laughing. But this did not soften 
his heart. 

He walked westward, among the squares of Blooms- 
bury, thinking what he would do. He might break 
his engagement with Virginie and let the smash come, 
and await the consequences. He might go on with it 
and let Violet do what she pleased. That was the best 
thing to do. Probably she would do nothing. She 
would be too much afraid of his wrath to do anything. 
He could take the boy; he could spend her money ; he 
could make himself infernally disagreeable. Yes; he 
would go on. She would submit. And as soon as these 
two witnesses to his marriage were dead he would snap 
his fingers at Violet and bid her do her worst. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LOVE’S YOUNG 
DREAM, 


EN the en- 
gagement was 
fairly and hap- 
pily accom- 
plished, Maude 
sat down and 
breathed more 
freely. If her 
brother was in 
debt and dif- 
ficulties, her 
father knew 
nothing, and, 
for the present, 
need know nothing. Perhaps a turn might be taken for 
the better. Perhaps Guy might be influenced by a wife. 

‘I shall expect you,” she told him, “to pay Virginie 
the attention she deserves. You must pretend to be in 
love with her, if you are not. Meantime leave her to 
me. I have already led her to believe you a 
second King Arthur—Heaven forgive me! I must 
manage, somehow, so that the drop from imagination to 
reality may prove less than . . . than you have given me 
reason to expect.” _ 

“Do you think,” he replied, sulkily, “that I shall 


me 


-euff and kick her? Come, Maude, don’t be gloomy. 


You egged me on. I didn’t want to marry the girl. 
You ought to be happy about it.” 

“So I should be, Guy, if I could think that any 
happiness will come to any of us out of it. And it 
is my doing, whatever comes. Well,’ she sighed, 
“do not get into any fresh difficulties before your 
wedding day. And—oh! Guy ; can you—can you keep 
away from the tables for a little while—only till the 
autumn ?” 

He laughed, but not cheerfully. Because he meant 
that he was not going even to try to keep away from the 
tables. It was not in order to abstain from the one thing 
he loved that he was going to run this frightful risk of 
marriage. Not atall. Quite the contrary, But, then, 
women are never reasonable. 
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keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 
side, London, Gold Chainsut manufacturer's prices. P.O.O. to 
John Bennett. 


£1 5 —In. return for Post-Office Order, 
* free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 


time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


BEX NETT’S DINING, DRAWING ROOM 

and HALL CLOCKS 
MARBLECLOCKS .. .. .. .. from£2 
DITPO STRIKING WOURS und HALF- 
HOORB soya (tioned hircdehes wry 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS of the 
EWEST DESIGNS... 6. 4. 
HALL CLOCKS in MAHOGANY, OAK, 
or WALNUL GASES... 4.0. 
CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 
CARVED CASES... .... .. from28 0 0 
Estimates on Application. 


MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


CARRIAGE CLOCKS.—The Largest 


Selection in London, complete in morocco case, from 


to 50 guineas, 
BEXN ETT’S GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 


10g8., 20gs., 30gs., 40g8. 


BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCHES, 
from 10 gs. 


KEYLESS 


WATCHES, 
from 4 gs. 


BEXNETI'S KEYLESS HALF- 
CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations ef tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
InGeld.. oe ag . 80 to 40 guineas. 
In Silver .. an on a ys 
Ditto for Ladies, with Richly-En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 


CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 
Post-Offive order. 


’ 
Ode 
from 3 0 0 
from 4 40 
from 1212 0 


BENNETTS SILVER 


16 te 25 guineas, 


(VERY WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 


and MOS'T CAREFULLY FINISHED. 
Superior London-Made aah aaa Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
holes, 
Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 


GENTLEMEN'S, 


GOLD. SILVER. 
12 to 20 gs, / 5 to 10 gs. 
7 to 12 gs. Sto Sigs. 
LADIES’. 
BURR eo a 
2to' SER: Sto logs, 
ENNETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 

Silver .2...... S guineas ........ 8 guineas ........ 10 guineas, 
Goll... +++ 10 guineas ........ 12 guineas .. ++ 14 guineas, 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, ‘Timed, and its 
Performance Guaranteed. 


SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


OHN. BENNETT’S WATCHES. 


65, Cheapside. 

PRESENTATION GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 
20 to 40 guineas, 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES: 
from 10 guineas, 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas, 

GOLD KBYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas. 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 15 to 26 
guineas. 


HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 


ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 


guineas, 
RICHLY-GILT DRAWING - ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs, 


RBLE DINING-ROOM CLOOKS, with Antique 
ronzes, 


18- CARAT HALL - 
CHOICE JEWELLERY. > CHAINS and 


OUNTRY ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost care. 


Vost-Offiee 0: x POSSE \ 
London and Westminster Bank, to JouN BENNETT, ° 


Cheapside. 
FOREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 
by remittances or London references, 
BENNETTS ; HOUSE, OFFICE, and 
“dn Manogany, Oak oF) Waited Cale wee tec perfect 
cats PRICES. 
dials el Re Ringette Loe = ge 
1s 2. eet aay oon EB 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUES post-free 
on application. 


JonN BENNETT’S WATCH and LOCK 
05 and 04, CNEAPSIDE: LONDON, 
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PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


FFAsHIon -BOOK 


and PRICE-LIST Sent 


free, 


[MPORTANT SILK NOTICE.—Special 


vurchases from Paris ann Lyons, comprising Fancy Bro- 
Fe Silks, Satins, Chené Moire, pon MMerveliienx. All-Silk 
Satin Stripe Moires, nn Silk Checks, and Fancy Silks, specially 
ataried tor yenne ies’ wear. 
¢ whole of which are now on sale at prices greatly to the 
eaves ae pu rs, being from 10 to 35 per cent under the 
Gun be had in all the new COLOURS and BLACK. 
One hundred pieces of the Richest Cream, White, and lvory 
Brocades of the Newest Designs, specially adapted fur Bridal 
Dresses ; also plain Satins to match, from ‘3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per 


150 pieces of Rich Moire Francaise, all new 
colours Ae RT ay ae 

100 pieces do. do, in Black, from 48. 6d 

100 pieces of the New Moire and Satin Stri » lid. ” 

300 Vibces of Rich Brocaded Satins, fe ape. ae 


78. lid. per yard. 


Story art of colouring, from «. 48, 6d, ” 
Coloured and Black Broché Satins +» 28. 11d, " 
200 pieces Rich Satin Brocude .. -, 45, 11d.° |) 
Black Satin Duchesse, 58. Gd., 68. 6d., and 7s. 6d. in 
800 pieces Coloured Satin Duch oo ow BB. IAS ” 
Black Satins,from .. 0... - As. Dh. os 


NOW READY, A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF ‘THE 
NEW DUCHESSE SATIN COSTUMES 


at £3 18s. 6d. 
Can be had in every New Colour; also in Black ; also rich], 
trimmed with Moire and Brocade, 5} guineas, Fashton-atiocte 
and Patterns free, 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


SUMMER DRESSES.—PATTERNS FREE. 


Angola Casimir, per yard, 1s. to 1s. 9d, 
Vigogne Cashmere, 1s. 64d, 
anerie Bepe 1s, to 1s. 24d. 
Cachemire de lu Reine, 48 in. wide, 48. 6d. 
Satin Casimir, Is, Ghd. 


Nuns’ Cloth (very fashionable), 1s. to 1s. 4d. 
Cashmere Merino, all erat ee aad eee per yard, Is, 11d. 


Cachemire de Paris, 38, 34. to 48. 6d. 
Cachemire de Paris, Light Shades, 1s. 11d to 3s. 3d. 
‘The above in _ the xen ERA ee 
istamene Serges, 84d. to Is, 
. Bective Serges, 1s. 4d, to 1s. 9d. 
Printed Satines, choiee Designs, per yard, 94d. to 1s. Od. 
Plain Satines, New Shades, 94d. to 1s. 24d. 
New striped Skirtings, 1s. to 2s. 9d. 
Velvet-Finished Velveteens, all New Shades, 
including Pale Blue, Pale Green, White, 
Cream, Old Gold, Pink, 2s. 9d. to Bs. 94. 
Black ditto, 1s. 11d. to 5s. 6d. 


EW COSTUMES. 


Costumes, with material for Bodice, with pretty pouffings 
und gaugings, 21s. 
Stylish Costumes, trimmed with Satin or the New Striped 
Silk, with material for Bodice, 24 gnineas, 
The NOVELTY of the SEASON.—Costumes trimmed with 


iA hos rea in all leading Shades, with material for 


ostumes of the New Satin Casimir and Nuns’ Cloth, in all 
New Shades, with ampie muterial for Bodice, 30s. 6d. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


(GREAT ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 
AM SURPLUS STOCK REDUCED. 


W Biter FOR CIRCULAR OF 
PARLIOULARS. 
[THE NEW SALOON IS NOW OPEN, 


with a Grand Collection of Costumes in Silk, Velvet, and 
other Materius, for Dinner, Promenade, Evening, and ordinury 
Wear. Illustrations free, ° , 


PETER ROBINSON, 


216, 218, 220, 222, 224, 225, OXFORD-STREBT. 
1,5, 5,7, GREAT PORTLAND-STRKET, 
278, REGEN'T-STK EET. 


‘§ M ACNIVEN and CAMERON’S 
PENS are aYREASURE,"'—Standard. 
Tr; 
The BIG“ J" PEN 3 6d. and Is. 
‘The BIG WAVERLEY PENS per Box. 
“They come as a boon anda blessing to men, 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waveriey Pen.” 
Specimen Box with all ane by post, Is. 1d. 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 25 to 34, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 

Beware of the party offering Imitations. 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specitic, after which it grews the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing ; it causes growth, arrests 
falling, and 14'S use defies detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One triul will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and rs. Testi- 
monials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 


© HAIR WASH.—bor producing the beautiful golden colour 
so tnuch admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. Gd, 
and 10s, 6d., of ail principal Pertninersand Chemists throughout 
the world.—Agents, R. VENDEN and SONS, London. 


HROMOPHOTOGRAPHY. 
Mfepedeeny PROCESS.) 

The New Art (enabling any person without previous know- 
ledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour eva is oy) on 
convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel Painting. 
Boxes, con Ing every requisite, 26s. and 20s. Particulars 
ee rniiny Specimens shown on application at the Sole Agents. 

- BARNARD and SON, 233 (late 339), Oxford-street, London, W. 


REMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 
_ An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
churches, ay Nic buildings, und private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 
uppearance to real stained giuss. Handbook of Designs and full 
Justractions, 1s, 1d. Boxes, Sg ed Designs, &c., at 21s., 
SIs, 6d..428. ‘Particulars post-tree. Sole Inventors, J. BARNARD 
and SON, 238 (late 339), Oxtord-street, London, W. 


PREIDENBACH’S 


ALBANY BOUQUET. 


Distilled in honour of the marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Albany. Price 2s. 6d. to 21s. per Bottle. 


BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET. 
“Fresh as morning gathered flowers.” 


BREDENBACH’S WHITE ROSE, ESS. 

BOUQUET, FRANGIPANNI, NEW-MOWN HAY, 
JOCKEY CLUB, ACME BOUQUET, and 1000 others. Price 
2s, Gd. to 21s. per Bottle. 


REIDENBACH’S LETTUCE SOAP, 


‘containing the active principle of the lettuce. Unequalled 
asa Toilet Soap. 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d, per Box, 


REIDENBACH’S INEXHAUSTIBLE 
SMELLING SALTS—uniting pungency with aroma, 


1s, 6d. to 5s, 6d. per Bottle. 


REIDENBACH’S EAU DE COLOGNE 
will be found soft, mellow, and lasting. 10s. 6d. and 2Is. 


per Case, packed free for rail, 
MACASSARINE. 


REIDENBACH’S 
Unequalled for strengthening and restoring the Hair. 
Price 1s. to 10s, per Bottle. 


REIDENBACH’S TOILET VINEGAR 
Refreshing und hygienic, 1s, to 10s, Gd.-per Bottle, 


REIDENBACH’S LAVENDER, from fine 
old English Oil of Lavender. Kept many years in stock, 
28, 6d. to 2is. per Bottle. 


Any of the above to be had through any respectable Chemist or 
Perfumer by giving twenty-four hours’ notice, if not already in 
stock ; or direct from the Manufactory, 1073, New Bond-street. 
London, W. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-S8STREET. 


ON RECEIPT of LETTER or 
TELEGRAM, 


MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of 
England, on approbation (no matter the distance), 
with an excellent fitting dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge, 


PETER ROBINSON, 256, 268, 260, 262, Regent-street, 
London. 


[NEXPEN SIVE MOURNING, as well as 
the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON 
upon the most advantageous terms to Families. 
THE COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London. 


850 PIECES of Rich Quality PLAIN 


BLACK SILK at 2s. 11d., 38. 9d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
RICH PEKIN MOIRE, 2s. 11d., 48. 3d., 58. 9d.,68 6d. 
RICH BLACK SATIN (all Sillc), 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., 68. Bd., 78. Bd. 
BLACK BROCADED VELVETS, 4s. 6d., 68. 114., 7s. 11d., 88. 6d. 


JRYENENG and DINNER DRESSES. 
A VERY NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION. 


BRUSSELS NET, handsomely trimmed, from 25s. 6d. 
TARLATANS. from 18s. 6d. 
BLACK SPANISH LACE, also in Cream White, from 


3a eames. 
‘OR YOUNG LADIES, NUN’S CLOTH, in Cream White, 
trimmed Lace, 398. 6d. Sketches free. 
OPERA MANTLES, 2 guineas, 


PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 202, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


D NICHOLSON and C?: 


50, 51, 52, and 53, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
CHOICE NEW SUMMER GOODS. 


French Cashmeres, French Sater as, 


French Beiges, French Cambrics, 
New Serges, New Galiteas, 
Cashmerettes, Oatmenl Cloth, 
Velour Cloths, Zephyr Cloth, 
Cashmere Serges, Plain and Pompadour 
Satinette Cloths, Sateens. 


Patterns free, 


D NICHOLSON and 10.’ 


NEW SILK GOODS IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Lyons Gros Grains, Moiré Frangais, 
Duchesse Satins, Broché Distingue, 
Lyons Satins, Silk Broché. 


Patterns free. 
COMPLETE RANGE of the NEWEST and MOST CHOICE 
SHADES in DRESS FABRICS, 
Patterns free. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the NEWEST COSTUMES and 
MANTLES.—Post-tree. 


BESS LENGTHS. 


Good soft Lyons Gros Grains, 16 yards for +» 45s, 6d, 
Rich quality ditto, 1é yards for ~.. ae + 638. Od. 
Extra rich, tos for re os S o +. 75s, 6d. 
Nicholson's Celebrated Make very rich cord, 16 
yardsfor .. <9 aR a a pe .. 6 Guineas, 

Good Black Satins, yards for .. +. 425. 0d. 
Ditto, rich quality, 14 yardstor .. 558. td. 
Ditto, extra rich, 14 yards for 738. Ca, 
Very Rich quality, 14 yards tor Sts, Od, 


Patterns free. 


D NICHOLSON and Ce. 


50, 51, 62, and 53, ST, PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


“W EDDIN G and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES *HINA, 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, 

* from 2is. to £10. 


DRESSING CASES Nes ales ecatd, iat 
JEWEL CASES __.. * ae ere 15s. to £10 


DESPATCH BOXES .... 0... ie 21s, to £10 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES «7 un 48, Od tO £5 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTING BUOKS tos. id. to £5 
STATIONERY CASES und CABINE!'S.. —.. 2is. to £5 
INKSTANDS..  .. Lich Tr Teng Felgen 58. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS (per aan at sa se ne 48, 60. to £5 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES (per Pair) Is. to £3 
CASES of IVORY BRUSHES “ae 6s. to £10 
SCENT BOTTLES 10s. 6d. o 


WORK BOXES and BASKETS =.) 7 is 
CARRIAGE and TABLE CLOCKS... 2. |. 63s 


. to £10 
OPERA and FIELD GLA!SES Pe re oe 21s. 
FANS, IVORY, PEARL, uuu WOOD ., ES Ss, 


CARD TRAYS and 


z 
sescrsesssse 
be 


RSSSs 


TAZZAS os Spare 2is, 
CIGAR and CIGAREUTE CABINETS .. = Ds. 
THE NEW “'TAN'TALUS” LIQUEUR STAND 105s. 0 
THE “ TANTALUS " PERFUME ST'4ND Tés. to £6 


And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 6s. to £5. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits, 4s. 6d. to 
£5, loral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regi- 
mental Albums, Portrait Frames and Screens im great variety. 


ROPRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS for 


& Paes aril a hae beg play gilt. Sea UD gel tee 
rom £3 3s. ; Souffiet Ba Bags, Carria; 8, an 
Bags of all kinds, at very saaderate prices.—i2, Picoadilly: ‘ 


RoWRIG UES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORUNE'T, CREST, and ADDRE=S DIES 

___ En, raved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 

NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly liluminated by 

hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF SV!AMPING, ane colour, 1s. per 100. 

All the New »nd Fashionable See ae 
I, RODRIGUES, HERALDIC STATIONER, 42, PICCADILLY, 


FR?'s COCOA.—Gold Medal, Paris. 


Fes CARACAS COCOA.—A choice Cocoa. 


FRYs CARACAS COCOA—tefreshing. 


Fees CARACAS COCOA—very nutritious. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA.—‘ A most 


delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. “No more deli- 
cious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has ever 
been manufactured.’'—Morning Post. 


F®Y’s COCOA EXTRACT — guaranteed 


pure. 


XRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.—Pure Cocoa 


only, the superfluous oil extracted. “Strictly pure and 
well manufactured in every way."’"—W. W. Stoddart, City and 
Ceunty Analyst, Bristol. 


Fry's CARACAS CHOCOLATE—yellow 


wrapper. 


RY’S CARACAS CHOCOLATE. 


Delicious Chocolate prepared with @iracus and other 
choi long ado in the manufacture of the finest 
chocolates of Europe. 


MERICA.—Wholesale Agents: Boston, 


nd ; Philadelphia, Githens and Rexsamer: 
big Ar Sut jock, ‘and Fischer; San Francisco, Richards 


‘arrison; Montreal, D, Masson and Co. 


S. FRY and SONS, Bristol; and 252, 
. City-road, London, E.C. 


Oh 
and 


LORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all imparities, strengthens and hardens the Ryiah prevent tartar 


teeth, 
FLORILINE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted toold and 


oung. 
The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. 'The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
Seon and astringent properties. At the same time, it con- 
tains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive and 
delicate organisation. 

It beautifies the teeth and gums. 

It arrests the decay of the teeth. 

it acts as a detergent after cya 

It renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the month. 

ns Lapa to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 

asant, 

: Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases, complete, at 2s. 6d. Sold by all Chemists and Verfumerr. 

Seld Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM. 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH 


Sweet as the ambrosia) air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting foruh 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Isthe “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

‘The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each § pray, 
Is the ** FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy’s bower 
Scented perlumes from each flower; 
Fer in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty udd and grace— 
Such is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the worll; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animalcujw,” leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
Tul fragrance to the breath. lrive 2s. td. per Bottle. ‘The 
Fragrant bloriline removes instantly all odours arising from a 
foul stomach or tobacco-smoke. 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay its 
advantages are paramount. ‘Khe “floriline™ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 
teo often or too much ata time. Among the ingredients being 
soda, heney, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms net only the very Lest dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one that is perfectiy delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. ‘he taste is so pieusing that, instead 
of taking up the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the cuse, 
children will on ne account omit to use the “* Floriline’’ regu- 
Jariy each morning if only lett to their own choiee. Children 
cannot be taught the use of the tuvthbrush too young; early 
neglect invariabl sroduces premature decay of the teeth. 
“ Floriline”’ is sold by all Chemists and Perfuiners throughout 
the world, at 28. €d. per Bottle. 


FPLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If,teeth are white und beautiful, 
It keeps them se intact; 
If they ‘re discoloured in the least, 
It ones their whiteness buck ; 
And by its use what good ettects 
Are daily to be seen ; ‘ 
Thus hence it is that general praise ey 
Greets “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE! 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
‘Vhat by its constant use 

The very best eflects arise 
‘Phat science can produce. 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme ; 

Whilst general now becomes the use 
Of * FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
‘The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of deligut. 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they ‘ve beeu ; 

The enamel, tov, it will preserve, 
The “ FRAGRANT FLORLLINE.” 


J LORILINE. 3 
For the TEETH and BREATH, 


It may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
e@xunmmations have proved that animal or vegetabie parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persons im every ten; any individual may 
cusuy satisfy umseit in this mutter by piacing a powertul micro- 
scope over & partially-decayed tooth, when the living anumalcule 
wilt be found to resemble a purtially-decay ed cheese more than 
unything else We cun compare st to. We may also state that the 
PRAGKANT PLOKILINE is the only remedy yet discovered 
able tly to free the teeth and gums troin these parasites 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the most vender 


unis. . 
: Read this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times,’ March 26, 1871:— 
“There are s0 many wilet urticies Which obtam all their cele- 
brity fain being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes Ib necessury when anything new and good is introduced 
to the pubhe that special atventivn should be called to it. ‘Lhe 
most delightful and effective toet article tor ceansing and 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experieuce have ever used 
is the new Fragrant Fioriline. Itis quite a picasure to use it, 
and its properties of impartinga fragrance Ww the breath and 
giving & ly whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
able. Of all the numerous nostrums for cleaning the tecth 
which from time to time have been fashionable aud popular, 
nothing to be compared with the Floriline has litherto been pro- 
duced, whether considered asa beautifier or a valuable cleanser 
and preseryer of the tecth and gums."’ i 

Frem the “ Young Ludies' Journal’ :—‘ An agreeable denti- 
trice is alwaysa luxury. As one of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. 1t cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour te the breath. Ithas been analysed by several eminent 

rofessors of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
fe usefulness. We are =a toga asked to recommend a denti- 
frice to our readers ; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.’: 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Lhave heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
‘Phat the reason thut teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away. 
Animatcules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
if the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And I also have heard to preserve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet ‘* FLORILINE!" 


Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Living objects to form dn your teeth, 
And certainly and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made undern: ; 
But a certain preservative has now been found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 
And you ‘ie perfectly right, for your teeth to preserve, 
‘There 's nothing like sweet “ PLORILINE!"’ 


Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 

And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
‘Their uniform praises now blend, 

They say it's the best preparation that's known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can ov aes the virtues that dwell 
in the tragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE!"* 


FPLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “ Christian World"’ of March 17, 1571, says, with respect 
to Floriline :—“* Floriline bids fair to become a household word 
in England, and one of peculiarly pleasant pucening. at would 
be difficult to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 
tion for the . ‘Dhose who once begin to use it will certainly 
never eae give it up."" ; 

Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 
street, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says :—‘* ‘The use 
of a good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of the best 
preparations for cleansing the teeth and removing t! ure 
secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called * Fragrant 

“Fane ee is ie by ones n neo chemists. « 
w st e ‘Mark. i 
told retail everywhere; and wholesale by the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road. 
London, 
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_j OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 
AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


NEW sonas by FRED. H. COWEN. 
SUNG BY MRS. OSGOOD. 

/PHE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES. 

} ONDEL (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, &c.) 

] THINK OF ALL THOU ART TO ME. 

(j00D-NIGHT: 

[f THOU WILT REMEMBER. 


AMS! (Alas! how easily things go 
Price Ss. (ast) each. 


Ci0ns DUVAL. New Comic Opera. 
By STEPHENS and SOLOMON, 

VOCAL SCORE (complete). .. <n vn is net, 68. 

QUADRILL ER Er: ee ae <0 eg 

ILKA. y 1 irenville ae ot . 3s. 

vats ‘ TI By Ch. Tourville 33. 


VALSE BRILLANTE. ve oe Pe 
CORANTO (the beautiful old-fashioned dance, formins one 
of the principal features in Act I.), By Ch.Tourville.. 38. 


SONGS. 


WILLOW _AND THE LILY .. or we os +. 3s. 
THE ORNAMENTAL BARONET . - +. 38. 
WILLIAM'S SURE TO BE RIGHT . . 3s, 


ar 


CLAUDE DUVAL (Be she widow, &c.) meee 


KING OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY 


ACK’S SWEETHEART. 


ey «The Girl He Lett Behind Him,” 

Baritone. Price 2s. net. 

7 ay ve got ny pockets full of gold, I'll quit the sea,” he 

cried ; 

NO more I'll roam, but stay at home, and Poll shall be my 

bride!" 

Words by Delacour Daubigny ; Music by MAX SCHROETER. 
WAYSIDE PO 8.X. Song. 


Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone. Price 2s. net. 


Song from 
Mezzo-Soprano or 


“They strolled across the field one sunny morn in June, : 
When poppies peep'd among the corn, and all things seem’d 
abune ; : 3 

Loud buzzing were the bees, but ‘love,’ they say, ‘is blind, 


And deaf, I think, as well, for they heard nothing of the kind,”” 
Words and Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 

- Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano. Price 2s. net. 
I look back to childhood’s summer, and a picture comes to me, 
Of an open luttic’d window looking out across the sea ; 
When a mother’s arm was round me, and with yoice so sweet 


nd low. 
‘Told me taies of childhood’s dreamland in the twilight long 


“Words by F. E. Weatherly; Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 


THE LAMPLIGHT. 


| NDER 
Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano. Price 2s, 


Under the lamplight, out in the snow, 

A girl sang in accents so plaintive and low, 

As weary without, while within they rejoice, 

She told her sad story with tears in her voice, 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 


Song. 


e 
[He JESTER’S FOLLY. Song. Soprano, 
: Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone. Price 2s. net, 
He had tir’d himself out with his jesting, 
At the Palace that festival day, 
And now in the noontide was resting, 
As the maidens passed down by the way. 
Words by Maury Mark Lemon; Music by FLORIAN PASCAL. 


FArTHEUL FOR EVERMORE. 


A BALLAD, Price 2s, net. M.-8. 
Do youremember the wild, weird music 
Sung by the waves on the shore? 
Do you remember the old brave promise, 
“ Faithful for evermore?" 
Verse by Mary Mark Lemon; Music by SUCHET CHAMPION. 


[HE CHILD’S LETTER TO HEAVEN. 
Song. C.and 58. 

Words by Frank W. Green: Music by W. C. LEVEY. 
. most vl song for both drawing-room and concert-hall. 
Price 2s. net. 


NEW jp OBN 


Song. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Two Gold Medals 
for Uprights and Grands, Melbourne, 188] ; 
the First Prize, Queensland, 1880; the Two 
First Special Prizes, Sydney, 1880; the 
Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 


) OF BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


J) OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The pri al of the previous honours 
Brine waited ty the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870, 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition , 1849, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


Pi OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881, 
throughout Europe and America. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


‘ “ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 

“ T have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons that _are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878. I consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound ean be produced, 
from the softest to the most powerful tones. 
These excellent pianos merit the appre- 
bation of all artists, as the tone is full as 
well as sustained, and the touch isof perfect 
evenness throughout its entire rane, 
answering to very requirement of the 


pianist, 
“Cn. Gounop.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the English Pianos at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos ef the houseof 
Brinsmead. 


“Niconas RUBINSTEIN, 

“D. Maenus, 

“ Chevalier ANTOINE DE Kontsxt, Conrt 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 


Jy OHN 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


i | pre gceaa in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. Jobn Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch responds to 
the fain and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the wrormnanap is simply 
perfect. . Kune,” 


NEW POLKA, NEW POLKA. 
TON BRAS. By T. RIEFFLER. 


This capital Polka, now the rage in Paris, has been pur 
chased by J, Williams. English Edition now ready, post-iree, 
18 stamps. 


OU OUGHT TO KNOW BETTER 
THAN THAT. Words, Sidney Grundy; Music, E. 
SOLOMON. Post-free, 24 stamps. 


SUNG BY_ARTHUR ROBERTS. 


HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO DIED. 
An Aisthetic Lay. Words by H. P. Stephens; Music by E. 
SOLOMON. _Post-free, 24 stamps. 
May be sung in public without fee by all singers. 


OBINSON CRUSOE SENIOR. Comic 


Song. dads nightly at Drury Lane Pantomime by Mr. 
Arthur Roberts. Post-free, 1s. 6d. net, 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 
New Cantatus by GEORGE FOX. 


JOHN GILPIN _.. <. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE MESSENGER DOVE 2s. 6d. net. 
SALLY BROWN... 2s. 6d. net. 


Note.—A liberal discount allowed on a number of copies. 


ESTMINSTER BELLS (A Reverie). 


Pianoforte Solo. By CH, TOURVILLE. Post-free, 
18 stamps. ‘A charming morceau, in which the celebrated tones 
of ‘ Big Ben’ are cleverly and artistically reproduced.” 


ENRY FARMER. 
‘THE VIOLIN STUDENT (Violin and Pianoforte). 
0, . - - 


No. 1. Largo us ‘ o Handel. 
2. Gavotte .. oy oe “je +. Rameau. 
3. Slumber Bong .. - at . Schumann, 
4, Stray Thought.. «. Farmer. 
5, Andantino . . Sehubert, 
6. Minuet Paice Boccherini. 
7. Cavatina .. oe a Raff. 
8. Andante and Allegretto Handel. 


1s, 6d. net each number. 


H FARMER. VIOLIN and PIANO. 
. STEPHANIE GAVOTTE, 2s, net. 


LAGROVE.—VIOLIN DUETS. 


Progressively Arranged. 3s. net. * 


OVE’S SECRET. Song. 


4 Langtry, in“ Ours,’ at Theatre Ro 
28. net.—London: JoserH WiLt.ams, 24, 


Sung by Mrs. 
1, Haymarket. Price 
erners-street, W. 


‘[HREE NEW SONGS. Words by F. E. 


Weatherly ; Music by FLORIAN PASCAL. 
MERA AU lesen a oe. 
MAY MORN. “Mezz0-Soprano. Dicninine 

2s, net each, 


J L. HATTON. ALBUM OF SONGS. 
* Containing Eighteen Original Ballads. Price 4s. net. 


VOCAL DUETS by FRANZ ABT. 
EVENTIDE Words by E. Oxenford. . 


FAIR seanerre, | 


FAIRY DELL. 
NEW DAN CE MUSIC by ARTHUR 
ENVILLE 
A DREAM OF LOVE VALSB. 2s, net. 
CLAUDE DUVAL ir. 6d. net. 
BABIOLE GA (rc airy ee ieee: 


Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano. 


. LONDON: 
») OSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners-street, W- 
and 123, Cheapside, E.0, Y 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Tilustrated London News. "” 

“The principle of the Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind the best of 
materials, the best of care, the best of taste, 
and the best of finish. and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore-street so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all 
musician must require— A thing of beauty’ 
that is‘ajoy for ever.’”’ 


J) COHN 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


* Daily Chronicle.” 

‘In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess,” 


) COHN 


Jy OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Morning Advertiser.” 


ion of Honour. In addition to 

the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 

John Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 

Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the firm 

ae been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
onour.”” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Daily News.” 

“A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of. 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or notes may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged at the will of the 
player. Thus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand. may execute the 
most brilliant staccato passages, thus 

ving almost the effect four hands, 

‘he nt ‘check-repeater action,’ a 
eas ity of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the most rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such enee ease as 
to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by 
a peculiar construction of the sounding- 

rd, another improvement being the 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered sym’ etic. 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power. its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to get out of tune 
than usual ; and the instrumentis altogether 


caleulated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.” : 


youn BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
‘ PIANOS 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 40 guineas to 30 guineas. 


“The 


yy OHN 


18, 20,22, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., . 


and 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
| EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOL FIVE YEARS, 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turnin, or white, or falling off, uso 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER ; for it will ositively 
case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
wing the disagreeable smell of most ‘‘ Restorers.”’ It 
makes the hair sigan CF , a8 well as promoting the 
oven ot the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
jlecayed. 


This prcoeaeen has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve 4 
It promotes Ptah and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
on dan?ruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con- 


It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 

to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 

ration for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colar sing: matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour within 
the substance of the hair. 

It may be had of an: ble Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘The Mexican Hair Renewer” in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And ep enhances ? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“ That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it eo and glowing? 
What keeps it free from daedruif €05, 
And healthy in its growing? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming? 
What gives profusion in excess ? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What. the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'" 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself thé highest reputation, and a decided 
ference over all other ‘‘ hair dressings,’’ as evinced from cer- 
ficates and testimonials from the most res ble sources, 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does, 
all the most desirable pe of the best hair preparations o 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it as relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the glands are decayed and 
gpne, no stimulant can restore them ; but if, as is often the case, 

6 glands are egy torpid, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and anew growth of hair will follow. 
Read the following Testimonial :-- 

From Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin :—*We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair,” 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would ate have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and Be 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to thegight? 
This you really can produce 
If you put in constant use 

‘HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it Spe Mie and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 

It beautifies—improves it, too, 

And vee it a most charming hue, 
And thus in each essential way, 


It public favour gains each day— 
'HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
If a single thread of hair 


Of a greyish tint is there, 

This “ Rerewer’’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE XICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling like the leaves away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear: 
It will revive it, beautify, 


And fe MEXICAN HATE WEN EWER, 


THE 
HAIR) RENEWER. 


[HE MEXICAN 


arded against as soon as the small hairs make ti oes 
ek but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to adyan- 
occasi The scalp y be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the cipculstion 
and softens the long bald. 
On Spel ying eis hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
r ins to fall a few applications will arrest it, 

and the new growth presents ‘the luxuriance and colour o: 
youth. It may in pre aes Sen best Hate cee Ones for 

restoring or ir original colour oul c) 

it, rode, the colour within the substance of the hair, ine 
a peculiar vitality to the roots, preventing the hair from 
ling, keeping the head cool, clean, and free trom dandruff, 
causing new hairs to oe unless the hair-glands are entirel: 
decayed. The MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 
soft, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
at 4s. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps. 


[HE MEXICAN 


When the hair is weak and faded. 
Like the autumn leaves that fall, 

‘Then is felt that sadden’d feelin 
Which does every heart enthral, 

Then we look for some specific 
To arrest it on its vay 

And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It idee steeas eed rORTess > 
Though the hair thin and grey 


1t will strengthen and ean he it, 
And work wonders day by day. 


ae: id renee OU bea too 

mM i 1H 

For THE MEXICAN HALE REN EWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What's the greatest hair restorer 
That the present can show; 
What produces wonders ene : 
Which the world at ould know ? 
Why, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Eminently stands the first; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears’d, 


What beautifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every age 

re this famous great r 

ith the ladies is the eee 

And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 

For luxuriant tresses alwa; 
Do its magic powers ce, 


HE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 
_RENEWER” are a Trade Mark; RM please 
see the words are on every case surrounding Bottle, and the 
namie is blown in the le. 
The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s.6d, Directions in German, 


French, and Spanish, 
be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


World. 
the ANGIO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 


Sold’ Wholesale 
PANY, Limited, 28, Parringdon-road, London, 


| 


HAIR RENEWER. | 


i 10,000 PRESENTS. 


PAFEINS & GoOTto’s. 


DRESSING-CASES, 21s.,42s., 84s.,105s., 210s. 
DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 
HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., 10s. 6d. Waist-Bags. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 42s., 638., 84s., &c. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 
DESKS, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s.,63s. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 25s., 50s., 84s. 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTERS. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR-CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Library. 
READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALES. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. 
ORMOULU WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
DOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, &c. 
ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS, for Presents. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCEN'T-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s. and 10s. 
RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 5s. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
CARD-CASES; Wallets, fitted and unfitted. 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold and Silver Mounted. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, good timekeepers. 
SILVER JEWELLERY. Hall-Marked only, 
CLOCKS, Carriage, Drawing or Dining Room. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
OUTDOOR GAMES—CROQUET, QUOITS, 
CRICKET, BOWLS, AUNT SALLY. 
LAWN TENNIS, 25s., 35s., 48s. 6d., 63s., 84s. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 21s., 50s., 84s., &e. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormoulu, Velvet, &e. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER-KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
HYMNS, Ancient and Modern. All Bindings. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


showing the Old Version and the New Version side by side. 
Prices, 3s. 9d., 68., 9s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 13s. 6d. 


BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


PARKING & GOTTe, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND H.LH. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


D® DF J ONGH’S 


(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION CF HONOUR) 


LIG2T- BROWN 


(oD-T,1TVER Q it 


THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 

Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 

THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


SPLecr MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G, DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
«ss pre 


value of Dr. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, asa thera- 
peutic nt in a number of diseases, chiefly of an 
exhaustive character, has been admitted the 
world of medicine ; but, in addition, 1 have found 
it a remedy of great power in the treatment of 
many Affeotions of the Throat and Larynx, 
Seregeny, in Conzumption of the latter, where it 
wil) sustain life when everything else fails.”” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


a I have convinced myself that in Tubercular 

and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr, 
DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVERK 
OIL possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than 
any other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am 
acquainted. It was especially noted, in a large 
number of cases in which the patients protested 
they had never been able to retain or digest other 
God-Liver Oil, that Dr. DE JONGH'S O1L. was 
not ae ee but taken readily, and with 
marked benetit.’’ 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 


ae I have long been aware of the great 
See priored by the LIGH'T-BROWN 

D-LIVER OIL, introduced into medical prac- 
tice ioe DE JONGH, and haye recommended 
it with the utmost confidence, I have no hesi- 
tation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all 
the qualities of a good and efficient medicine. Its 
taste is by no means disagreeable, and ht even 
be called pleasant. Ihave found Dr. DEJONGH'S 
OIL very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and 
ay. in Laryngeal Disease complicated with 

onsumption.’’ 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff Surg., Army, Prof. of Hygiene, Birkbeck Institution, 


“7 found during my Indian experience 


that the worth and cha: r of Dr. DEJONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL Sere un- 
ate, 


rnised; and , from the 

anes an a tte ere hc 
e su 5 we 

surest benefit. The Oil Coy DW ONGH places 

in everyone’ sreach a reliable and valuable remedy, 

one that cannot be too widely recognised.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN OOD-LIVER OIL 


is sold ONLY in capsnled Impxntat Half-Pints, 28. 64.; Pints, 
rg Quarts. weer hy all respectable Chemists and Druggists 


throvghout the Worl 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON. 
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When one reads how the most worshipful the Lord 
Mayor, and with him a following of amiable people, lift 
up their voices against the wickedness of the French in 
allowing Monaco to continue, one is reminded of a 
certain text about a mote and a beam, inasmuch as for 
every frane which is daily lost and won in that wicked 
peninsula ten thousand are daily lost and won in the 
hells of this most virtuous city of West London. Yet 
my Lord Mayor maketh no sign. If, indeed, hypocrisy 
be chiefly known in the condemnation of sins to which 
we are secretly addicted, or to which we feel no 
attraction, then, indeed, we area nation of the most 
gigantic hypocrites—Patagonian hypocrites. We hold 
indignation meetings about the opium trade—and our 
people are being ruined, body and brain, by bad drinks 
worse than any opium; we hold up our hands at the 
buying and selling of slaves; yet we allow women to 
work twelve hours a day for four shillings a week ; and 
by this underpayment of women’s labour, our long hours 
of shops, and ina hundred other ways, we keep our white 
slaves, and grow rich upon their labour. All these 
things make one long for a Prophet, because, if I under- 
stand the Prophetic character aright, his most important 
function—a very uncomfortable one—was to make people 
see clearly their own wickedness, and the evil things 
lying under their very noses. No doubt Ahab, before 
Elijah came, was often indignant when he thought of 
the abominable wickedness of his Syrian neighbour, 
Benhadad. 

As my Lord Mayor and his friends haye not yet 
spoken on the subject, there exist, for the convenience 
of young men like Captain Ferrier, half a dozen clubs, 
where the noble game of baccarat, not to speak of écarté, 
piequet, napoleon, pitch and toss, loo, lansquenet, and 
many other ingenious devices for the exchange of 
money—the humbling of the mighty for good, and the 
exalting of the poor for a season—may be enjoyed. 
They are chiefly maintained by and for the gilded youth 
and the youth who are believed to be gilded. These 
young men of the modern time take their fling in a 
manner not unworthy of their ancestors, saye that for 
punch they substitute champagne ; and for beer, cham- 
pagne ; and for port, champagne ; and that they do not 
laugh much, and are generally rather low in their spirits, 
and therefore need the stimulus of champagne at break- 
fast and at luncheon, and at dinner, and at the chiming 
of the midnight bells, and at early matins. They 
* fling’? in many directions; but for the present one has 
only to do with their favourite pastime of the midnight 
bacearat. 

Guy’s engagement at first brought him luck. Every- 
body knows how luck follows luck, just as misfortunes 
crowd thick upon each other. His tradesmen, whose 
name was legion, suddenly changed their front, and 
showed an amount of confidence which was exhilarating, 
and made him feel like buying everything; the men who 
held his promissory notes ceased to look anxious; the 
gentleman who had advanced him money on his reyer- 
sionary interests began to consider prayerfully the 
subject of the marriage settlements ; and, in addition, he 
had a steady flow of luck nearly every night. So that 
he really began to consider the girl who was the cause 
of all this as a most praiseworthy person, deserving of 
admiration. i 

He had to be seen with her a good deal in those 
early days, though, happily, his father took his place, and 
was never bored with Virginie’s society, as he was 
himself; and was not wishing constantly.to be back 
again tempting Fortune, as he did. It is not every 
engaged man who has a father willing to take so much 
arduous work off one’s hands. Then Maude was useful, 
and, between the two, Guy really found that a daily call, 
or perhaps a dinner at Mrs. Hallowes’ house, was quite 
as much as need be expected of a man. 

Loye-making, under these conditions, fell very, very 
far short of what poor Virginie expected. There was 
nothing in it, after all. She was engaged; her lover 
came most days to see her, and stayed a quarter of an 
hour, and seemed anxious to get away again: if nobody 
was in the room he sometimeskissed herforehead coldly ; 
he communicated nothing about himself, his pursuits, 
his reading, his ambition ; nor was he in the least curious 
about her own—a humiliating thing for a girl not to be 
thought worth a little curiosity. 

It must be her task, Virginie thought, to make him 
believe her capable of his confidence. That would, 
doubtless, come in time. Meanwhile, a little expression 
of feeling, a little ardour, a little warmth of manner 
seemed wanting even to this inexperienced girl. In 
what a different voice had 'Tom—her * brother”’ Tom— 
as Mrs. Hallowes called him—told her that he loved 
her! Even the Professor, who owned that he must come 
after Tom, spoke of his affection for her with warmer 
voice and greater show of passion. But men are, 
doubtless, different : this man of reserve kept his deeper 
feelings in his own heart. Virginie would get at them 
in time. 

* My dear,” said Maude, smiling, though she looked 
anxious, when the girl confided these thoughts to her, 
‘do not make an idol or a god of your husband. You 
know, in a sister’s eyes, it is difficult for a brother to do 
wrong. Buta wife is not a sister. You, who will be 
with him constantly ’’—Virginie’s heart sank at the 
prospect, though she knew not why—* will find faults 
in him of which I know nothing. You will haye to 
excuse them.” j 

‘* Guy,” she said, passionately, ‘‘ have you no heart 2” 

“ What is the matter now, Maude?” 


_ her engagement. 


What do you 


“Tt is your neglect of that poor girl. 
There are no 


look for? A more beautiful woman ? 
more beautiful women.” 

“ What am I to do, then ?”’ 

“Pretend that you are in love with her. I have no 
patience! Oh! But for one thing—but for my father’s 
sake—I would break it off even now.” 

“Don’t do that, Maude. Come, I will go and buy 
her something. It can’t be paid for till after the 
wedding: so it does not signify.” * 

“Oh! Guy ’’—his absolute inability to see what was 
wanted made her langh—* one hopes you may make a 
better husband than lover.” 

For some reason, he scowled and became moody ; 
and that something was not bought. He remembered, 
in fact, that he was already a husband, and not suc- 
cessful in that profession; also that he had as yet 
received no letter of submission from Violet—a thing 
which he confidently looked for. This made him feel 
ill-used. 

Then Maude took Virginie with her to see The 
Towers, their country house. It was a splendid old 
place, worth seeing, if only for its age, for the memories 
of the many generations who had lived there, and for 
the accumulations of treasures forming part of the 
family history ; a picturesque old place, many-gabled, 
built of warm red brick, standing among its gardens and 
trees; a stately and proud old place, fit home for an 
old English family. 

“This,” she said, taking her visitor to the rooms, “ will 
all, some day, be yours, as it was your great-grand- 
mother’s. [ hope you like this prospect, fair Chatellaine.”’ 

““Oh!” Virginie gasped, ‘* Maude, it is wonderful.” 

It is, indeed, truly wonderful to go over an old 
house belonging to an old family who have kept them- 
selves and their things together. The family portraits, 
the books, the arms and armour, the furniture, the 
plate, the china, the very staircases and landings, the 
windows, the gables, the roof of the house, are all things 
that cannot be bought. 

*T have never felt before,’ Virginie whispered, 
“what it meant to possess ancestors. Here one feels 
what it may mean. All these things speak to us; they 
belong to us, but we belong to them. In this old 
place one seems to hear, day and night, the voices of 
the dead. They are calling to us to keep up the honour 
of the House.” 

“Yes,” said Maude, “I feel the same thing every 
time I come here. It is the place of our ancestors. We 
are among them all. It cannot be but that their spirits 
haunt the place which we all of us have loved so well. 
From generation to generation, from father to son, we 
have been English gentlefolk; not great state:m:n or 
great generals; but we have taken our share and done 
our work. Not one but has kept the seutcheon spot- 
less; not one who has disgraced”’ Here she 
stopped, and her eyes filled with tears, because she 
thought of one who had already gone so far to bring 
sorrow and shame upon them, for whose sake she had 
done her best to bring sorrow and shame upon the girl 
with her. 

Virginie took her hand, thinking that Maude’s tears 
were due to her respect and love for her ancestors. 

“It is a great thing, Maude,” she said, “to belong 
to this House; it is a very solemn thing to marry the 
heir. Forgive me if I seem to think too little of it.” 

“No, dear; I was not thinking of that. See! here 
isa portrait of Guy as a child, Its companion picture is 
of a former Guy, Lord Ferrier, taken at the same age, 
in the time of Charles the First. Do you see the 
wonderful likeness in the boys? Yet there are two 
hundred years between them, and one is dust and ashes. 
There is another of the same Lord Ferrier, taken later 
on, after the Restoration.” 

That whole day they spent among the portraits 
and the family pictures. Maude knew all their histories, 
and Virginie, for the first time, learned the Romance 
of a great House whose history has been preserved. It 
makes one weep to think how our middle-class people 
neglect their genealogies, so that they know nothing of 
their own people, and have no pride, and learn no 
lessons from the past. Cannot something be done, my 
friends? Can we not write the annals of our own 
generation, each for his own family, so that whatever 
the fate of our children and grandchildren, they, too, 
may feel that they have ancestors who lived, and loved, 
and hoped, and made a little success, perhaps, and died 
and were forgotten, as they, too, in their turn, shall die ? 

* Oh!” cried the Creole girl, “‘my father told me 
so little of all these things.” 

“He did not know,” said Maude. “No one knows 
except myself. My father knows something; Guy, 
nothing. The women of the House keep up its 
memories, not the men. That matters nothing, if they 
are true to their name and its ambitions.” : 

Then they hunted among the old books in the 
library, and examined the tapestry, the collections, the 
engravings, and the heaps of things belonging to their 
ancestors still preserved in this strange and wonderful 
museum. Virginie returned to town strengthened as to 
Her lover might be cold, but he was 
the heir; it* was a great thing to marry the future 
Master of the Towers. 

Guy showed no interest in her visit, and seemed to 
care little for the old place of which his father and 
sister were so proud. * Could,” asked Virginie, * could 
he be one of those who are deaf to the voice of the 
dead ?”” 


Alas! He was deaf to every voice; he heard 
nothing, he saw nothing; if all his ancestors had 
appeared to him—ghostly phantoms pointing long 
fingers of warning, showing him the future that lay 
before him—he would have closed his eyes and gone 
on his way heedless. Other men, given to vices more 
repulsive, can listen to the voice of conscience or the 
calls of honour and duty. Drunkards get hot coppers 
and see triangles and rats and dogs, and repent and bang 
their heads with their fists and call themselycs hard 
names. Wrathful men, who break the third commanid- 
ment and the furniture, are ashamed when the fit is over. 
Envious men, backbiters, downcriers, have moments of 
sorrow, when they feelmean. Eyen houseagentssometimes 
regret that they must always play the game so low. The 
gambler alone never thinks, or heeds, or feels any emotion 
for his fellow-creatures. He is concentrated in himself ; 
he is self-contained ; he feels no interest, has no anxiety, 
takes no part or share in anything save only the chances 
of the cards. The voices of the dead! If the voices 
of the living can do nothing for such men what can we 
expect of the dead? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HER SIMPLE 


DUTY. 
tem RE 


days — four 


days—a fort- 
night passed 
over during 


which Violet 
sent no mes- 
sage of sub- 
nussion atall. 
and her hus- 
band _ felt 
more ill -used 
and more in: 
dignant. 
She was 
thinking: the 
longer — sh» 
thought over 
the matte. 
the more aut: 
fieult it was 
to act. She 
had, to be 
- sure, refused 
his proposal with contempt; but she exaggerated her 
own helplessness: she was ignorant and did not know 
what safeguards may be gained by claiming pro 
tection of the law. She was in the false position 
of a wife not owned by her husband’s fends She 
did not think of putting herself in a lawyer's hands, 
still less did she contemplate the possibility of taking 
the child to his grandfathe, and asking his protection, 
for she was firmly convinced that in any coniest with 
her husband. all his reiations would combine to bring 
the weight of their umted influence against her. The 
wicked nobleman theory is not yet quite exploded 
Indeed, there are plenty of agitators who still try ic 
lash their auditors into a rage by depicting the vices of 
the bloated Lords. 

She was afraid. She might let her husband do 
what he proposed to do—that is, marry again, just 2s 
if she did not exist; or she might forbid the marriage. 
In the former case she would be rewarded by an open 
acknowledgment of her son’s true position after sixteen 
years ; but how was she to prove after sixteen years that 
“Richard Johnson”? was Guy Ferrier? And if she 
could not prove that, her boy’s rights would have teen 
wilfully and wastefully threwn away In the iatter 
case, if she refused her consent, who would protect her 
and the boy from her husband’s interference ? 

After a fortnight of anxious consideration she took 
Paul Perigal into her counsels and told him for the first 
time the whole story, and her husband's true name. and 
the latest proposition he had made. 

* You wait,” he said, ‘for sixteen years. So much 
interval between the acts. The boy has grown a 
man. You take him—yourself closely veiled—to the 
lordly castle of his ancestors, you say to him, * Boy, 
this is yours!’ If his father is living, you bring’ his 
son to him. He will be laid up with gout—-they always 
are at five-and-forty. You will say, ‘ My Lord, I restore 
to you—your son and heir. I am your wife!’ Then 
‘who,’ cries her Ladyship, clutching her hair with wild 
gesture and despairing eyes,‘ who amI?’ [t seems a 
strong part to play, Violet.” 

* And who’s to proye it, Daddy?’’ 

“TI can prove it, Violet. You forget that you have 
me—always.” 

You can’t fel/ an old man of eighty that in all human 
probability he will be dead in sixteen years. 

_ “Tf we were to try any other plan, Daddy ?” 

He reflected. 

“ There used to be a situation in . . . what was the 
name of it? They played it at the Adelphi. . . 
. .. The Bridal Party interrupted ... the appear- 
ance of the real wife— I forbid the ceremony ’—Shrieks 
of the Bride—Impotent Rage of the Villain.”’ 

Violet shook her head. 

“I’ve always got to remind you, Daddy, that we 
play now for the half-guinea stalls, not for the pit and 
the aac 


here was no use in consulting the old man. His 
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views were too narrowly professional. Violet returned 
to her silent musings, and found no help there. 

“What is the matter, Violet?’ asked Elsie, who 
had obseryed with concern the most unusual phe- 
nomenon of a failure in her employer’s usually robust 
appetite. 

** Elsie, I am truly miserable.” 

‘*T haye seen it,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ for a week and more. 
Can I help you? ”’ 

“No, child, you cannot; unless you find n.c a man 
to advise with. I want an honest man and a wise 
man.” 

“T think I know the very man; that is, if you would 
consult with a friend of mine. He is a gentleman—a 
University scholar ; and he is going to be a great writer. 
He lives with us.’’ Here she remembered her dreadful 
deception, and she blushed a rosy red and went on, 
speaking fast :—‘t And oh! Violet, I must confess to 
to you. When you said you wanted a real lady I ought 
not to have come, because my father was only a small 
clerk and my mother lets lodgings, and if it had not 
been for Mr. Percival I should never have been educated 
at all. Now, please, send me away, because I have 
deceived you.” 

‘“* My dear child,” said Violet, “what a fuss about 
nothing at all! Send you away! Why, what would 
the boy do without you? And did you suppose I 
thought your father was a Viscount? Goodness me! 


he was a Crutch and Toothpick swell compared with’ 


mine, who is nothing in the world but a carpenter at 
Drury Lane— poor old dear! And what was your 
father, Daddy?” For Paul was standing beside them. 
“um!” he replied. ‘* My father—now with the 
angels . . . was . . . in fact—he was. . . but 


‘When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye.”’ 


“You see, Elsie,’’ said Violet. ‘ So, there, nothing 
more need be said. And about this Mr. Percival, I 
can’t ask a stranger here and begin—Once there was a 
girl. Would he call upon me if you ask him? Most 
men would like the chance,” she added, with a laugh. 

“He admires you very greatly,” said Elsie. ‘* We 
often go together to the pit to see you. He isn’t rich, 
you know.” 

“Together ?) Why—Elsie—you, of all people in the 
world!” 

“Oh! no...no... no,’ she cried, blushing. 
“It isn’t that—of all things. Oh! pray don’t think it 
is that. Why, Mr. Percival has known me for years. 
He used to lodge with us long ago. And he must be 
getting on for thirty years of age now.” 

“ Whata greatage. But yet... Well, Elsie, about 
this friend of yours. It seems a foolish thing to have 
no one to ask for advice—to have to aska stranger. But 
yet... You are sure he is a wise man.” : 

“Oh! he is very wise.” 

** And would he come ?” 

‘* He would if I were to ask him, I think.’ 

“I don’t see what Ican do. I must ask somebody. 
Well, Elsie, ask him, please. If he will be so good as 
to interest himself in a stranger’s affairs I will see him 
if he will come to me. ‘Tell him that I am in trouble, 
and want the advice of a sensible man with discretion. 
‘To think that of all the men I know there is not one to 
whom I can go and ask for a little real advice. Never 
be an actress, child; because it is all show and make- 
believe, and people get to think you have no thoughts, 
no feelings, no hopes, and no anxieties of your own. 
You must always look and talk as if there was nothing 
but laughing in the world.” 

Elsie opened upon the subject that very evening, but 
with little effect; because Mr. Percival was agitated 
about quite another matter, and could think and talk of 
nothing else. Yet he promised to see Miss Violet Love- 

_lace. The business Elsie said was connected with her 
husband, who had come back, and, she supposed, wanted 
money. : 

“Tt will end,” he said, “in her going to a solicitor, 
and gctting a deed of separation in order to protect her 
and her child. Well; I will go with you, Elsie, but I 
do not suppose I can do much. I am not a lawyer nor 
a solicitor, nor do I know how to apply the serew’ to 
gentlemen who wish to live upon the labours of their 
wives. Three dozen at a cart-tail one might recommend, 
but the absurd law of the land does not allow it.” 

What had happened that day was this— 

Pércival received a confidential letter from Pal- 
miste—from the Pink Boy, in fact. As the accountant 
of the bank, where the strictest confidence should be 
observed, he ought not to have written the letter. But 
he was young, and anxiety for his friends may be 
pleaded as an excuse, 

“Tt is all over, I fear,” he wrote, ‘ with Mon Désir. 
The poor old Captain has got a most awful bad crop : 
the estate won’t pay working expenses this year, and I 
know that we can’t advance any more money upon it. 
What he will do I cannot tell, but he will most certainly, 
unless he can raise any more money, have to become 
bankrupt. Then the estate will be sold. It seems hard 
‘after all these years. Can you go and tell Miss Ferrier ? 
Her mother and Madame Kemyss do not know, I should 
think, anything about it. And even the Squire himself 
knows very little. She might be able to raise some 


money. She will be of age in a year or two; mean-. 


while the money is wanted at once. 
thousands should be lying idle, so to speak, without 
being useful to the man who has been so good a trustee 
for her. Go and see her at once, and tell her eight 


It is hard that her 
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thousand or so would pull the old man through this 
yoar, and next year one may hope for a better crop. It 
is very unlucky that the little touch of a cyclone which 
passed over us in March seems to have picked out Mon 
Désir, above all others, for damage. ‘Tom looks rather 
haggard over something, but even he doesn’t know the 
whole danger. Perhaps he is haggard about Virginie. 
I’m a good deal worn myself—you wouldn’t know me 
again—and the Padre isn’t the same man since she 
went away. I suppose I mustn’t send my love, and 
perhaps if I-did you would not be the man to take it. 
Don’t be mean, and try to cut out Tom. But we hear 
that she is always with her great cousins. If she 
should go and marry that beast of a man” 

Thus far the Pink Boy. 

Percival lost no time at all in taking the letter to 
Virginie. He went that very morning. 

“Why,” she asked, “‘do you never come to see 
me?” 

“Because it isn’t safe. In this country we know 
our level; I belong to Grub-street; you to Mayfair. 
Because you are a young lady of fashion, and I am only 
an obscure person whose fortune for the moment is out 
at elbows.” 

* But we are old friends,’ said Virginie. 
ought to have come here long ago, 
us talk.” 

Then Percival unfolded his tale. 

“Oh!” cried Virginie. “It is dreadful. 
thing must be done. What can be done? 
use my money ?”’ 

** You can ask some lawyer here to lend you money, 
which you must pay to the bank to his account. I can 
think of no other way. And I am so ignorant of money 
matters that Ido not even know how to advise you; 
but then any lawyer will know.” 

‘“*T will ask Guy,” said Virginie. 

* Your cousin, Captain Ferrier ? 
know.” 

“TJ did not tell you, Mr. Percival,” she said, blushing, 
“IT am engaged to be married to my cousin.” 

“Poor Tom!” The intelligence fell upon him so 
suddenly that he was fain to put his thoughts into 
words. 

She bent her head, and did not reply for a moment. 
Then she said, softly, 

“Tom was always my brother.” 

Percival rose. 

“You will, then,” he said coldly, ‘‘ consult Captain 
Ferrier how best to save this good man—your guardian 
and your father’s friend—from ruin. I knew that I 
had only to lay the matter before you. Thank you 
for your attention.” 

He touched her fingers, and left her. 

Why had her old friend the Professsor treated her 
in such a manner? What had she done? Alas! she 
understood, too well. Poor Tom! 

As Percival left the house, he met the accepted 
lover, and saluted him, but without the usual smile of 
recognition. Guy was in a vile temper that morning ; 
he wanted an answer from Violet, and he was afraid to 
call upon her again; he was afraid that she might find 
out his engagement, which was already in the papers ; 
he would have kept away from his fiancée altogether 
but for Maude, who made him go. 

His temper got the better of him when he saw a 
man—one of the many men—whom he hated, actually 
leaving the house. 

“You, Sir,” he cried, ‘‘ You—what is your name ? ”’ 

“My name is Percival, as you know very well, 
Captain Ferrier. 

“What are you doing in this house?” 

“You had better,” said the other, 
Ferrier.” 

“I forbid you the house,’ said Guy. 
allow you to call upon Miss Ferrier.” 

‘* Have you anything more to say?” For Virginie’s 
sake, Percival kept his temper down. Yet it was hard 


“You 
Sit down and let 


Some- 
Can’t he 


Yes: he would 


“ask Miss 


“T will not 


not to “go” for that ill-conditioned brute. Poor 
Virginie ! 
“No, Sir. I have nothing more to say. You have 


my commands.” 

“Then, Captain Ferrier, as | am not in your Com- 
pany, let me tell you that I do not take commands from 
you. Good morning.” 

Guy found his cousin in tears. He took no notice 
of her agitation, being still in a towering rage. 

* Virginie,” he said, ‘* that man is never to come to 
the house again. You must never speak to him if you 
meet him; you are not to know him. Do you hear?” 

* What man?” 

‘The man who has just been here. 
confounded name.” 

“My old friend? Why not?” 

‘* Because I wish it.’ 

*T have just heard very bad news,” she said, passing 
over this thing, though she wondered greatly. Then 
she told her news. 

‘Going to be bankrupt, is he?” asked Guy. * That 
seems a pity. But it isn’t your fault.” 

‘“‘He shall not be bankrupt,” said Virginie, firmly, 
“if Tean help it. Bankrupt! when I have all those 
thousands, doing no one good. Why, if it cost me all 
my fortune, he should not be bankrupt.” 

He laughed in contempt. 

“Give up your whole fortune? Oh! come, Virginie, 
don’t be ridiculous, Your money is not to be made 
ducks and drakes of in that fashion. These people 
must help themselves out of the mess.” 


Percival is his 


* But I must save my dear old guardian, Guy, I must. 
Do you not understand? He was my father’s closest 
friend; his wife is my mother’s cousin; he has been 
everything to me. Cannot you see that I must go to 
‘neir help?” 

“No, I can’t. Your fortune belongs to yourself— 
and to your husband.” 

**T have no husband—yet.”” She looked dangerous ; 
but Guy’s temper made him careless of what he said. 
Of course he meant that her fortune was already 
promised to himself. 

“T shall not allow you to fool your money away,” 
he went on, in his blundering, stupid, selfish way. 

Her colour mounted to her cheek. Was this a way 
for a girl to be addressed by a lover ? 

“T do not understand you, this morning, Guy. First 
you forbid me to keep up the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man for whom I have the greatest regard; next, you 
refuse to recognise my dearest obligations. As for 
asking your permission but you hadbetter leave me.” 

It was his cursed temper, he said to Maude, after- 
wards. What business had the girl to talk of giving 
away her fortune—his money ? 

He obeyed; but, still bemg wrathful, he fired a 
parting shot. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “ that you object to common 
sense. Perhaps to-morrow, Virginie, you will have 
recovered your reason.” 

He came away, leaving her bewildered. Was this 
her gallant and chivalrous lover? Was it possible for 
aman of such exalted principle and noble feeling to 
disapprove of the help she wanted to give her oldest 
and truest friends? Could she have been deceived ? 


It was the first part of this business which Mr. 
Percival was still turning over in his mind. 

Poor Tom! Poor Virginie ! 

That was the burden of his song. The coming 
failure was nothing compared with this loss and 
throwing away and waste of love. Kven the break up 
of Mon Désir estate was but a small thing compared 
with the marriage of this sweet and precious girl with 
a man so churlish, so morose, and so selfish. 

* Elsie,” he said, *“‘ prate to me no more of Violet 
Lovelace. I have had to do with worse troubles than 
hers.” 

** Not troubles of your own?” 
to think for him. 

“No, not my own. I told you that the spell was 
removed from the Enchanted Island when Virginic 
came away.” 

Yes: :” 

“The palace of jasper and malachite and white 
marble became a simple bungalow, with elephant creeper 
and honeysuckle climbing round it, and a compound 
planted with roses and mignonette and pretty things 
about it. Now the bungalow itself is to be destroyed 
and its occupants turned out.” 

S Ober 

“One of them is an old man. And it will probably 
kill him. One is a young man, and his chances are 
ruined.” 

* Oh! your poor friends.” 

“ And Virginie ”’ He paused. 

“Virginie ?”’ 

“ A dreadful dragon has got hold of Virgime. He 
will first devour and destroy all that she possesses, and 
after that he will rend her to pieces. Poor Tom!”’ 

“Oh! is it true?” 

“It wouldn’t help me much, now, if I had dropped 
Tom over the ravine. Yet I wish I had, because it would 
have saved him this dreadful blow. Going suddenly 
over the ravine would have hurt less and killed him 
sooner. I believe it is quite a pleasant way to get rid 
of life, if it is done unexpectedly. But in these eases, 
Elsie, everything depends upon the skill of the operator. 
A clumsy practitioner, now, might make the operation 
really a painful one. Poor Tom! I really wish I had.” 


The girl was quick 


CHAPTER IX. 


SHALL I TELL HER? 


is very good of 
you to come, 
Mr. Percival.’ 
said Violet, 
i# when he . presented 
7%, himself. ‘ Elsie told 
“~ you what I want.’” 

* She said you want 
a wise man, Miss 
Lovelace; which made 
it the more remark- 
able for you to con- 
sult me.” 

** Elsie says youare 
wise; and _ perhaps, 
though you may jnot 
be wise in your own 
affairs ’’—she sai c this 
without meaning any 
reflection on tc un- 
doubted shabbiness of the hat—‘t you may be in other 
people’s. If you will listen to me—if you have the 
time.” 

** At present, Miss Lovelace, I have all the time 
there is, or nearly all. I will listen like one end of a 
telephone, if I can be of any use to so charming an 
actress.” 
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“Elsie said you were a good fellow,’ said 
Violet. ‘ Let us be friends, Mr. Percival. You 


must call me Violet. It isn’t my real name, 
so it doesn’t matter. Besides, lots of men call 
me Violet who never want to help me at all.”’ 
“Very well, Violet—you do me very great 
honour—and if I can be of the least service” 
“Think it is for Elsie’s sake,” she interposed, 
anxious to check the first shadow of a flirtation. 
“And then give your attention to an unfortunate 
married person, whose husband ought to be put 
in the pillory, and kept there till there wasn’t a 
rotten egg or a bad potato left.” 
** For Elsie’s sake, then,”’ he replied, laughing. 
Then the actress told her story, anonymously. 
“May I call your husband names?” asked 
Percival. 
** Tf you please.” 
“He wants you to stand by 
and see yourself and your 
child insulted, while he 
ignores your existence 
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and marries again; he wants you to be the ac- 
complice in a crime in which you lose all and 
he gains everything ; he wants you to accept his 
bare promise to acknowledge the boy as soon as 
he is of age—when the witnesses who could prove 
his identity with your husband will perhaps be 
dead ; and he threatens to follow, rob, and annoy 
you, to take the boy—to—. Good Gop! I 
cannot call him names. There are no names 
in the English language which I can find strong 
enough. But I know a little Hindustani, and I 
will swear at him for a few moments in that 
tongue.”’ He did so, which relieved his mind. 
“But your course is quite clear. Put yourself 
into the hands of a lawyer, and haye a separation, 
properly drawn up. Is the man—I do not ask 
out of any impertinent curiosity—but is he a 
gentleman ?”’ 
~ “Certainly he is.’’ 

“TI don’t mean—does he 
wear black cloth instead 
of corduroy. But is he a 
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man of any 
position?” — 

“He is the 
heir to a Peer- 
age.” 

“Tn that case 
you are quite 
safe. There 
may be one or 
two bad hats 
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\" S Ww sons; but there is not 
< <¢ one, I am_ sure—there 
cannot be one who 


would dare to take his 
wife’s salary and deprive 
her of her son.” 

“Not if he were 
ruined ?”’ 

“Not then; because, you see, 
the heir to a Peerage must—he 
must—pay some regard to honour. 
He may drink and gamble: he may 
do all kinds of bad things; but 
such a thing as your husband 
threatens you with he dares not do. 
No: if he were ten times ruined 
he could not do it.” 

Violet breathed. ; 

“This isa very bad man” she said. “I 
think he is the most selfish of all men 
that eyer lived: and the basest. Boys 
take after their mothers, they say: else 
I should have no joy in my son for fear 

he should take after his father.” 
“Get your deed of separation drawn 
up. You haye, doubtless, valid reasons for 
desiring the separation; he would not wish for 
publicity :—you may rest in perfect safety.” 

“But if I refuse my consent, all his family 
would back him up.’ 

\ “Oh! no. What are you thinking of? Do 
\ a : s 5 De sete : PE, 

you believe it possible that the family of any English gentleman 

would back up their son in such abominable wickedness as this?” 

Violet had been thinking of the Wicked Duke and the Virtuous Milliner of 

song and story and melodrama; and now began to suspect that perhaps these 
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“JT will tell you all, Mr. Percival, because T am at 
my wit’s end and would do anything—even be an accom- 
plice in bigamy—rather than let my boy’s rights be lost. 
His father is the only son of a Lord: he is about eight- 
and-twenty ; he is completely ruined by gaming; he has 
mortgaged his reyerses—no, his reversions ” 

* His reversionary interests ” / 

“For as much as they will bring; and he is in! 
despair. And he has got hold of a girl with money, 
If he marries her all will be well, he says. If not, all 
will be ill. The girl’s name I do not know. His name 
is the Honourable Guy Talbot Ferrier. And I am 
his Gracious, Mr. Percival, what is the matter ?”’ 

He sprang from his chair and began dancing round 
the room, because the wrath which seized him at that 
moment was too much to be endured. 

“The villain! . . . the double-dyedvillain! . . . the 
scoundrel! I knew he was capable of anything from 
the very first . . . he looks it . . . there 1s rogue and 
traitor and liar and common cheat stamped upon his 
face; * Oh? 2h Avoh Saison. 

Violet looked at him in amazement which partook of 
amusement. Because she had never. before had an 
opportunity of seeing genuine, unrestrained wrath freely 
manifested. It is, if you think of it, one of the rarest of 
things. Afterwards she ‘ rendered*’ this portion of the 
scene to Paul very faithfully, and they made a note of 
it for future use. 

“Do you know him, then, Mr. Percival?” 

He stopped in his wild career, in which he had 
broken two chair legs. 

‘** Yes, I do know him,” he replied fiercely. ‘* What 
is more—I know the girl whom he wants to marry. 
But we shall stop that. Thank Heaven, we shall stop 
that!” ; 

“Stop it by all means,” said Violet; “but don’t 
forget my boy’s interests.” 

‘We will not. She is the sweetest girl, the kindest- 
hearted, prettiest, most noble, most perfect, most loyely 
of women.” 

‘But I thought you were in love with Elsie, Mr. 
Percival. That was why I asked you to help me; and 
now it seems as if you were in love with. . . no 
no... she can’t be my rival, because” .. . 
she stopped abruptly. 

* Elsie! Elsie! oh! yes—Elsie. I am in love, first 
of all, with Virginie. Elsie is a good little thing; 
but—Virginie !”” 

“Good little things may have hearts of their own, 
Mr. Percival. Remember that.’’ 

* As Beatrice was to Dante, as Laura was to 
Petrarch, so is Virginie to those who love her.’’? He 
was so deeply moved with indignation that he said 
these words in perfect earnestness and solemnity. 

“ What’s the use of loving a woman if you can't 
marry her ?’”’ asked Violet. 

Percival made no reply. The explanation and 
apology of a man’s loves to a perfect stranger was a 
descent from melodrama to farce. There should always 
be a funny man in eyery piece, but Percival had no 
wish to play the part. 

‘** How shall we act ?”’ he asked. 
of her as well as of yourself.” 

“Tf you will tell me the girl’s name, and where she 
lives, I will write, or go to see her, and tell her the 
truth at once. Do you think she is fond of him ?” 

‘TI do not know. Yes; the sooner the better—not 
a day should be lost. I cannot think he would dare to 
marry her without some promise of silence from you. 
I wondered when I saw him first, last New-Year’s Day, 
what the man had done to make him so morose and 
black of visage.” 

** He had married me,” said Violet, ‘* and he couldn’t 
get rid of me.” 

- “That ought not to make a man morose,” replied 
Percival, gallantly. 

Violet laughed. 

“Tf I had married you I think I should have gone 
dancing and singing,” he said; yet, with a little hesi- 
tation and half a blush, because, perhaps, she would not 
like this turn of the conversation. But she did. 

‘** T don’t mind compliments a bit,” she said. ‘ Lord! 
Everybody pays me compliments. I get them, with 
bouquets, sent to the stage door; and letters; and in 
poetry and in prose; and from all sorts of men—prince 
to potboy. Men are all alike; they fall in love with a 
woman made up for the stage with vaseline and rouge 
and powder; and they think she is a goddess ; and they 
think they may ‘ hope,’ as they call it. But don’t get 
serious, or I must tell Elsie. So you think you would 
not have been so morose if you had been my husband. 
I don’t think you would, and I wish to Heaven that you 
were my husband, or any other honest man, instead of 
the poor creature I have got. Well, . . .” she sighed 
heavily, ‘* let us have patience, and spoil his little plot.’ 

* You may do one of two things—you may tell his 
father or you may tell Virginie. One of these two things 
you must do. If you choose the first you can never 
again be threatened in this way. If the second, she will 
learn the truth in the most direct way.” 

* I cannot tell Lord Ferrier,” said Violet. “I pro- 
mised him—my husband—that I would not obtrude 
myself upon any of his family. Nothing but the 
interests of the boy would make me break that promise. 
Let ne go to Miss What is her name ?” 

** Miss’ Ferrier—she is his second cousin. 
that would be best. But go at once—to-day.” 

He sat down and wrote a letter. 


Here 


“ We must think 


Perhaps 


“ Dear Virginie,— 

“T have made a discovery of the highest importance 
to you. The lady who bears this note will tell you what 
it is. You may entirely depend upon the truth of what 
she says. I grieve to be the sender—xct the cause— 
of such a tale as she has to tell you. 

“Yours always and sincerely 
“ Purnie Percrvat.” 

“There!” he said. “ The letter is plain and straight- 
forward. You will tell her kindly, will you not? ”’ 

“T will tell her as kindly as I can,” said Viotet. 
“There cannot be much kindness in telling a girl the: 
the man she—loyes—perhaps—I loved him once, or 
thought I did—is such as my husband.” 

** But you will not—oh! no—I am sure you feel for 
her. It is not her fault ’’—— 

“JT will be very kind and gentle,’ said Violet, 
softening. Then she laughed, and said, ‘Shall I 
rehearse the scene to you? I can be the injured wife—- 
see ’’—her face became pale, her eyes fixed, her arms 
dropped to her side, her form rigid—she was a woman 
in the first despair of a deadly blow. ‘Or the raging 
woman whose loyer has been snatched from her. So.’ 
She threw herself back, and became a figure full of life, 


passion, and wrath, her left arm raised high above her 
head, her right hand quivering at her bosom. She was 
Medea. “Or I will take it crying. See.’ She sank 
upon her knees with a low wail, forced from her by her 
misery, and buried her despairing head in her hands. 
“Or shall I triumph over her sorrow ?” 

“You are a wonderful actress. You can represent 
any passion, and any person. Represent for me, now, 
the real Violet Lovelace, the woman who has a 
heart ’”’—— 

“No.’”’ She took the letter and read it. ‘“ That 
part is reserved for Miss Ferrier—if there is a woman 
with a heart at all. But I don’t know—sometimes 
nothing is real but the boy—and Daddy. And the best 
part of him, poor old man! is his wig. You ean trust 
me, Mr. Percival. I will be as kind asI can. You 
know that I have never been taught the gentle ways 
and soft words that ladies learn—I mean some ladies 
not all. Because I have seen them fighting to get out 
after the performance, and struggling for good places at 
a sale and a picture show; and really I think that we 
behave much better on the stage.” 


CHAP. X. 


-IRGINIE 
had been en- 


gaged — ex- 
actly a fort- 
night. It is 


not a long time, but an 
ardent lover may do a 
great deal in fourteen 
days to make himself 
known to his sweet- 
heart, and to learn her 
thoughts and her way 
of looking upon things. 
The one thing which 
Guy did to reveal him- 
self was to forbid her 
to receive the yisits of one old friend, and to fly 
into a rage when she spoke of saving another old 
friend from ruin. What did this mean? She was 
astonished and perplexed. Perhaps when Guy came 
again he would explain how she had misled him. 


—. 


Certainly he would not, he could not, object to her 
trying to help her guardian. She met Maude in the 
evening, but said nothing about her trouble. No doubt 
Guy would come in the morning and explain, and all 
would be well. 

He did not come; he had, in fact, though he knew 
it not, seen Virginie for the last time ; he stayed in his 
own rooms, morose and savage. Why did Violet make 
no sign? What did she mean? And if the other girl 
was going to give away her money—/is money—it 
might just as well be broken off at once. Better, in 
fact, let the smash come. 

Virginie waited for him all the morning. As he did 
not come, she thought of writing to him. Hitherto, no 
letters had passed between them; none of the little 
notes meaning nothing, except, always, “Je t’aime— 
je t'aime,” which are so common among some lovers. 
Not one note, not one word of endearment—truly a 
frigid lover and a disappointing engagement. On the 
other hand, plenty of notes from Lord Ferrier, who was 
much more in love with her than his son, and was, in 
fact, the only one of the four concerned who was entirely 
happy over the engagement. She could not write. He 
must cither come and make rough things smooth, in 
person, or he must write ; she could not. 

Karly in the afternoon she received a letter, and 
was informed that the lady who brought it was waiting 
to see Miss Ferrier. It was Percival’s letter. What 
misfortune could it be? She thought of her guardian, 
and assumed that it was connected with him. Had the 
blow really fallen, and so suddenly ? But no mail could 
have come in since yesterday, when her own letters 
reached her, and spoke about nothing unusual. 

‘It was a young lady, apparently about five-and-twenty, 
dressed in some plain dark costume. She wore rather a 


‘thick veil, for the time of year. 


“Oh!” cried Virginie, ‘‘ you have come from Mr. 
Percival to tell me something. What has happened ? 
Is it my guardian?” 

‘No, Miss Ferrier: it is not your guardian.” 

“Will you, please, tell me what it is ?”’ 

Violet looked at her for a few moments in silence. 
She was certainly a very pretty girl, and not the least in 
her own style. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘I will tell you. 
a long story.”’ 

“Tell me first whom it concerns.” 

“Tt concerns—yourself.”’ 

“Some misfortune has happened to myself! What 
can that be?” 

“T did not say misfortune. What I am going to 
tell you will avert the worst misfortune which could 
happen to any woman.” 

“You are mysterious. May I ask your name?” 

‘**T am called, on the stage, Violet Lovelace. I am 
an actress by profession. You may haye seen me at the 
theatre.” 

* Yes, indeed I have,” said Virginie. ‘I have seen 
you several times. But what story can you haye that 
concerns myself ?”’ 

“I have a very sad story, and one which concerns 
you very closely. Tell me, first—do not, pray do not, 
think me impertinent—do you love Guy Ferrier ?” 

“T am engaged to him.” 

“Yet... still . . . do you love him?”’ 

“JT cannot answer that question. I ought not to 
answer it. I do not know how to answer it.” 

“You do not know. Iam glad of it. Because you 
would have answered it easily—if ... You are his 
cousin, are you not?” 

“Yes ; I am his cousin.” 

**T will ask you no more questions, 
will tell you my story.” 

Violet is a very clever woman. If she had not 
been an actress she might have been a great dramatist or 
a great novelist. She told her own story in the most 
effective way possible. She did not begin with “* There 
was once a girl.”” She said, ‘I was a poor girl, a street 
child, a gutter child, who played in a court and danced 
to a barrel organ.” 

“She struck at once the note of poverty, ignorance, 
belief in the promises of a gentleman. She told how, 
after years of training, she came out in small parts at a 
London house; how a gentleman was introduced to her. 
‘‘Very few gentlemen were introduced to me then, 
because I was a very insignificant little person in those 
days. This one was young—not more than one or two 
and twenty—he was one of those young men who must 
always have what they desire, without waiting for it, and 
at whatever cost; and he fell in love with me; he fell 
so much in love that he must needs marry me ac once. 
I was so silly that I thought ita splendid thing to marry 
a. gentleman, and we were married, in a church and 
before witnesses. He was a handsome man, and, of 
course, I thought he would be as good as he was hand- 
some ; and I was a pretty girl, and he thought he would 
always love me as much as he did then.’ So far it was 
a tale of love; a tale of the Prince and the Beggar Girl. 

Then her note changed. The second act began with 
a small lodging, a husband who repented of his act a 
week after he had done it, and was already weary of his 
wife ; and then a baby; and cruel words, with neglect, 
desertion, and reproaches. And that act closed with the 
flight of the mother and her child. 

Virginie sat listening in wonder. Such a tale, so 
told, she had never heard or looked to hear. Why, in 
the gestures, the voice, the look of the actress she saw 
scene after scene of the sad story as if it was being 


But it is rather 


Miss Ferrier. I 
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played by all the actors in it, before her eyes. More 
than this, out of the words and the voice she constructed 
the despicable hero of the piece, and she shuddered 
because she was made, in spite of herself, to think of 
Guy. As the actress stood when she put hard and cruel 
words into her husband’s mouth, as she held her head, 
so he stood, so he held his head. But she put the 
thought behind her. And was it not his very voice 
that spoke those words ? 

Then came the Third Act. But as Virginie listened 
her heart grew cold, because it seemed to her as if she 
heard the very footsteps of Guy, drawing nearer and 
nearer, as if she heard his voice, heard his words. The 
air was heavy with the presence of her lover. 

“Who... who... is the man?” she cried. 

Before her stood nothing but the thin figure of a 
woman; but beside the woman, there seemed to be the 
ghost of her own lover—no more noble, no more the 
perfect knight, but downcast, with hanging head, utter- 
ing shameful words, a craven, a coward, and a liar. 

‘* Who is the man ?”’ she cried, passionately. 

Violet went on with her drama, heedless of the 
question. 

Then Virginie saw how this ghost, this wretched 
creature, maddened with debts, sent to the woman he 
had married, and proposed that they should both go on 
for the future as if there had been no marriage: how 
she refused the offer, because the boy should never be 
ashamed of his mother : how then he asked her—but 
she refused again—to make no sign if he acted as 
though he were not already married, because by marry- 
ing a certain girl with a large fortune he could put his 
difficulties straight, and in sixteen years’ time, but not 
till then, when the boy was of age, he would acknow- 
ledge him to be his lawful heir. 

She stopped ; her story was told. 

Then she took Virginie by both hands, and said, while 
natural tears of pity rose to her eyes, 

** Poor child! I hope you do not love him; because 
this man, this villain, my husband, is none other than 
Guy Ferrier.” 

“I knew it, from the beginning,” said Virginie, 
quickly. ‘* I saw it must be he. I knew his voice, and 
his gestures. Let me think a little. I do not know 
what to say, or what to think.” 

‘ Certainly,” thought Violet, “this is not the way 
in which a lovesick maid would receive the news. She 
does not love him.” 

‘I must ask him,” said Virginie, presently, “ if your 
story is true. But Mr. Percival says that what you say 
is true ’?—— 

Then they were silent again. 

“Shall I show you his son?” asked Violet. 
boy is not like his father.” 

“Oh! No...no... no. I want to see nothing 
and no one belonging to him.” 

Virginie went to the open window. Outside there 
were the carriages and the people, and there was the 
clear bright sunshine of the sweet June day. But 
she took no note of these things. Presently she 
returned to the table by which Violet was sitting. 

‘I know why you asked me if I love him. Tell 
me—you—do you love him ?”’ 

“(Now 

** Did you ever love him ?” 

“Ido not know. I was young and foolish. No 
gentleman had ever spoken of love to me before. _Ithought 
I did. Heaven knows, I might have loved him had he 
chosen. Now I cannot even pity him.” 

‘Do youthink I mighthave loved him, too—in time ?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘To live with him for fifteen years. To be his wife 
for all that time; then—suddenly—to learn the 
dreadful truth. Oh! Guy... Guy... how can 
men be so wicked ?”’ 

This was the part of the wrong which struck her 
imagination ; the fifteen years of honour and happiness. 
with the man whom she had learned to love, followed 
by the rude discovery of his frightful treachery and 
her own position. 

* You look good,” said Virginie, piteously. “Can 
you tell me what I should do—I mean—do first ? For, 
of course, I must never see him again. I never could. 
But there are other people. Lord Ferrier loyes me, and 
will be made unhappy; Maude, his sister, loves me; 
Mrs. Hallowes will want to know why I have broken 
the engagement ; my guardian will want to know. What 
am I to say to all of them?” 

“I do not know what ladies do, or how they should 
act. If were you, I would say nothing. Say that 
Guy has broken the engagement. Refer them to him 
for reasons.” 


“ But—yonu, will you not, 
and tell him ?”’ 

“No. I promised him long ago, when he cursed the 
day that he married me, that I would not be the one 
to tell the story to his father. I have kept that promise, 


and I will keep it still, unless I have to break it—for the 
sake of the boy.” : 


“ The 


go to Lord Ferrier yourself 


"© Shall T leave you?” Violet asked, presently; “I 
th ink I can do nothing more for you. Can you forgive 
me ¢ 

“Forgive you?” said Virginie. “Why, but for you, 
I might have married him.” : ; 
This was a strange speech from a girl who had just 


been torn from her lover. But it might be taken in 
more senses than one, 


Violet went away. 

Left alone, Virginie went over the whole story again, 
trying to understand it thoroughly. It was, alas! too 
easy to understand. _In place of the perfect gentleman, 
the Knight without Reproach, the pure Sir Galahad, 
there stodd a Thing with contorted features, hideous, 
deceitful, a wild beast. Poor Maude! Poor Lord 
Ferrier! Who was to tell them ? 

She sat down quickly, and wrote a note. 

“T have received a visit from Violet Lovelace, the 
actress. She has told me a story about you and your 
marriage with her. If that story is true, do not answer 
this letter. If it is not true, come and see me. 
Virginie.” 

She sent this letter by a special messenger. If 
Captain Ferrier was in his chambers he was to wait for 
an answer. If he was not, the man then was to go to 
his club and there wait for an answer. He was not to 
return until he had put the letter into Captain Ferrier’s 
own hands. And, meantime, she was at home to no one. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when the man returned. 

He had given the letter. Captain Ferrier read it, 
tore it up into a great many fragments, and said, “ Tell 
Miss Ferrier that there is no answer at all.”’ 

Tt was all true, then. 

“Where is your ring, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Hallowes. “It is bad luck not to wear an engaged 
ring.” 

‘* My engagement is broken off,” said Virginie. 

“Your engagement broken off ? My dearest child, 
what is the meaning of this?” 

“Captain Ferrier has broken it off, dear Mrs. 
Hallowes. Will you ask him—not me—the reason 
why? I have sent him back his presents, and there is 
an end.” 

“Anend? Virginie, are you dreaming? Yester- 
day he was with you half the morning—was the engage- 
ment broken then ? ”’ 

“No; not then, it has been broken to-day. You 
will ask him why, not me.” 

‘Good Heavens!” said Mrs. Hallowes. 

“We are going out to-night,” said Virginie. “I do 
not feel very much inclined for dancing, but we will go. 
And you will tell everybody, please, that the engagement 
is broken off. I wish particularly that this should be 
known at once.”’ 

** But—my dear ’?—— 

“It is quite true,” Virginie repeated. “ It is broken 
off so hopelessly that it can never... never... 
never be renewed. It is not a quarrel, nor a mis- 
understanding. It is an impossible thing for me to 
marry him.” 

“* Have you told Maude ?”’ 

‘“‘T have written both to her and to Lord Ferrier, 
telling them that the engagement is broken. For their 
sake, I am very, very sorry. For my own ”’—— 

‘For your own, dear ?” 

“For my own, I can never be" sufficiently grateful 
and happy.” 

Mrs. Hallowes said no more. It was clearly no mere 
lovers’, quarrel. Besides, Captain Ferrier was not in love 
with Virginie, as she had the sharpness to have per- 
ceived very clearly from the beginning. The man wanted 
her fortune, and she had learned something of his cha- 
racter. He had no friends, although he knew many 
men; and he was a gambler. Could Virginie have 
learned that he was a gambler? That would hardly 
explain her statement that he himself had broken off the 
engagement. Could she have found out entanglements 
of another kind? But since he, and not she, had broken 
the engagement, that could scarcely be. 

She was fairly puzzled. 

Their little dinner that evening, usually so full of 
cheerfulness, was silent and dull. Presently they went 
to some party, where Virginie danced more than was 
usual with her. Mrs. Hallowes, obedient to instructions, 
whispered th «ews, which was carried round; so that 
by the next morning there was not a single person in- 
terested in the career of the Honourable Guy Ferrier 
who did not know that his brilliant match was broken 
off. Virginie’s letters to Lord Ferrier and to Maude 
were nearly alike. To the former she said, 

‘“*Dear Lord Ferrier,—Because you wished it, and 
because you have been so kind to me—kinder than I 
could ever have looked for or hoped—I am very sorry 
that Guy has broken off our engagement. He will, 
perhaps, tell you why.—Your grateful and affectionate 
cousin, ““ VIRGINIE.” 

And to Maude she wrote :— 

“My dear Maude,—Guy has broken the engage- 
ment. He will, if he pleases, tell you why; but do not 
ask me. For your sake and your father’s sake I am 
very sorry that it was ever entered upon. I will write 
to my guardian by the next mail. Meantime, please 
understand that it is impossible for us to renew the pro- 
mise. I mean impossible in the literal sense of the 
word. It is not matter of sentiment at all. ImpossrBxe. 
Thank you most sincerely for your kindness and your 
friendship.—Y ours, affectionately, VIRGINIE.” 

They received these letters sitting together after dinner. 
Lord Ferrier had been talking of Virginie—of the 
pleasant times they would have when she would be with 
them for good; making plans for their residence 
altogether; Guy settling down to a country gentleman. 
He talked constantly of Virginie; he longed for her to 
be married, so as to be at his side every day. While 
they were thus discoursing these letters came. 

‘Lord Ferrier dropped the note in consternation. 


“What does it mean, Maude? What does it 
mean ?”’ 

“It is some new folly of Guy’s—some madness; I 
do not know what it means.” She sprang to her feet 
in akind of despair. “Oh! Guy ... Guy! Then all 
is useless.”’ s 

“What does it mean, Maude?” 

“T do not know, Sir. Patience a little. We shall 
know—too soon—whenever the news reaches us; and too 
much, whatever the reason may be.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


: IRGINIE would see 
Maude; but she re- 
fused to give any ex- 
: planations. 

* But, my dear, it 
is inexplicable. One 
day you are lovers, and the 
next you are strangers—and 
no reasons. 

“There is a yery good 
reason indeed,” said Virginie, 
“But yet I cannot tell it 
you.” 

You say that Guy broke 
it off. Why? It was his ”»— 
she was going to say ‘his 
interest’ but she refrained— 
‘it was his dearest wish?’ ——- 

“* Virginie smiled. ‘ No,” 
she said, ‘it was never his 

ae * wish at all. Do net think 
that any longer. He may have told you so; but it 
was not true. He never wished to marry me: he never 
loved me. For that matter, he hardly took the trouble 
to pretend.” 

“Oh! Virginie, is it, after all, only a_ lovers’ 
quarrel?”’ It seemed, for the moment, as if she might 
be only piqued or out of temper. " 

“No: it is far worse than that. It is as I told you, 


an impossible thing for me ever to see him again. Ask 
him yourself.” 
Maude went to her brother’s chambers. He was 


out: he had left no message: she went to his club, 
he had not been there at all: then she went home and 
wrote to him. 

‘** Virginie will tell me nothing. 
done, Guy ? What have you said?”’ 

He answered by letter and briefly. 

“Since Virginie will tell you nothing, I do not see 
why I should, the thing is broken off; it can neyer be 
taken up again. I suppose there will be a smash in a 
day or two. Perhaps you had better tell my father 
everything.” 

Lord Ferrier found no pleasure that day in his 
studio, though the day was fine and the light good. He 
was painting a picture for Virginie; he was going to 
throw into it his very best work; it was to be a picture 
which even jealous Royal Academicians should not dare 
to refuse. Yet, if it could not be given to her, what 
was the use of going on with it? He, too, sought his 
son, but to no purpose, because Captain Ferrier was 
neither at his chambers nor his club. Then Lord 
Ferrier took luncheon at his own club, sat uneasily in 
the library over the magazines for an hour or two, 
reading, but remembering nothing. Then he thought 
he would try and see Virginie, and ask her about it 
himself. 

“Virginie,” he said, sadly, taking her hand, “ tell 
me what it means. Am I not, in very truth, to call 
you daughter ?”’ 

‘** No,” she replied, “* I cannot become your daughter. 
But you must ask Guy to tell you the reason. He 
knows that it is impossible I should marry him; he 
has known it all along. Oh! why—why—did he ever 
try to persuade himself . . . it is incredible!” 

“Tf you cannot tell me, my dear child,” said Lord 
Ferrier, “I will not insist. It only remains for me to 
say how truly and deeply grieved I am at this blow.” 

* Oh! you have always been so kind to me, so very 
kind ’—for the first time the girl began to ery about 
her broken engagement—* but I feel as if I were doing 
some dreadful ingratitude. Believe me, it is not my 
fault; indeed, indeed, it is not.” 

“Tam sure itis not. The fault is wholly Guy’s. 
Yet I lose a daughter ; and it is very hard.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. Then he 
left her, and went home and sat in his study, wondering 
by what sad fate the fruits and flowers which had 
promised to grace his old age were turning to dust and 
ashes. The older a man gets the greater need for him 
to have always something before him, something full of 
light, and sunshine, and warmth. Virginie was to be 
the source of light, and joy, and warmth to the old man. 
Now she was to go. This was a dreadful thing to think 
of. He looked very old and bowed when Maude stole 
into the room, and sat before him, her cheek upon her 
hand, and sorrow and shame written on her face. 

“You bring no comfort, Maude,” said her father. 
“Poor child! It is hard for you as well as for me.”’ 

““ No, Sir; no comfort, but—more trouble.” 

“Go on, my dear. Let me face the trouble— 
all the trouble ‘that is in store for us. What fresh 
trouble ?”’ 

“Tt is no new trouble to me, Sir. 


What have you 


The knowledge 
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“She was listening to the soft and dreamy /music,”’—Part‘u., Chap. rv. 
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of it has been my constant companion for long years. 
I have done my best to keep it from you; but now it 
can be kept no longer.” 

** What is it, Maude ? 
am net to share ?”’ 

“Tt is concerned with Guy. My dear father ’’—she 
threw herself at his feet in tears of pity and of shame— 
“do you know the manner of man that your son is?” 

“What is he, Maude ?” 

“ He says I am to tell you all; well—I will take him 
at his word. I will hide nothing from you. He is a hope- 
less gambler; he has lost year after year all the money he 
could get from you, all he could get from me; he has 
paid none of his tradesmen during all these years; he has 
raised all the money that could be raised by . . . by 
. . . the ways in which such money is raised. Do you 
understand all that I mean?” 

‘“*T believe I understand it all, Maude. What more?” 
His hand, which he laid upon her head, trembled, though 
his voice was firm. 

** He has come to the end of everything. Unless he 
can raise within afew days some fifteen thousand pounds 
for immediate wants, including debts of honour, he will 
be made a bankrupt—and worse.” 

‘He wants fifteen thousand pounds for immediate 
necessities.” Lord Ferrier repeated the words slowly. 
** How much more will he want? What is the amount 
that he must raise?” 

*T do not know.” 

“Is there anything more to learn, Maude ?” 

“No; [have told you all. Except the amount of 
his debts.”’ 

“Ts this the reason why Virginie will not marry 
him ?” 

“I suppose so. I know no other reason. I am glad 
that the engagement is broken. It was my doing. I 
pressed Guy to clear himself by this rich marriage. I 
thought that we might save you from knowing anything. 
Yet I have had no happy moment since, for thinking of 
the wretched fate I had prepared for that poor girl.” - 

“Thank you, Maude.” Her father spoke quietly, as 
if unmoved, as if it was a thing demanding attention, 
but not disaster. 

“Leave me now. 
to do.” 

He sat thinking all the summer afternoon. He was 
never, himself, an ambitious man, but the Ferriers, from 
father to son, continually looked for the advent of that 
Ferrier who was going to lead his country to victory and 
triumph. He thought sadly of the hopes he had 
formed about his only son, the bright and beautiful boy 
who was going to be the greatest Ferrier of the line. 
These hopes had long since been dim, but they had 
never been altogether quenched; there was no reason why 
his son should not leave the Army and enter upon a 
political career, though as yet he had shown no ambition. 
He had no tastes: this was a thing which his father had 
long lamented, but neyer understood tillnow. For when 
the passion for play seizes upon a man it leaves no room 
for tastes of any kind. You cannot possibly serve God 
and Mammon. And of all men in the world the player 
spends most time and most thought over Mammon. He 
openly worships him. Now, even a buyer and seller of 
stocks has his Sundays: 

As he pondered what would be best to do, a thought 
grew gradually in his brain, slowly taking shape, like a 
spectre, that there was only one thing left to do. If all 
the money was raised that could be raised—of course 
this meant—on the reyersionary interests ; if there was 
no other way—there was still the last resource; he 
could, with his son’s consent, bar the entail and sell 
everything—even The Towers. And so an end of 
all! 

He took some action; he wrote to his son, saying 
coldly that he had learned from Maude some of his 
difficulties. He ordered him to go at once to the family 
lawyers and draw up a complete statement of all his 
liabilities of every kind; and he added that until this 
were done, and some order taken with his affairs, Guy 
need not present himself. 


What is this burden that I 


I must think over what I ought 


That night Guy made his last appearance at the 
Green Grass Club; where he generally found the Baccarat 
he loved so well. 

Serious play generally begins about eleven, though 
there is a little irregular practice—a little duelling, at 
écarté—before then. It is about midnight that the 
members drop in from their various haunts, and take 
their places one after the other. Some of them were 
little more than mere boys, though their conversation 
was “ grown-up,” and their knowledge of life—that is, 
some form of life—was precocious. Guy was one of 
the older men ; he was so very old that he did not quite 
talk their slang. ‘his is, indeed, a kind of tongue, like 
the purest Parisian of society, which changes every 
season. Besides, what to the young fellows fired with 
champagne, and inexperienced in arithmetic, was pure 
fun and merriment, was to Ferrier and some like him 
sober and serious business. What were only couters 
and ponies and monkeys to the lads, mere abstract sums 
of money, which they might lose or win without any 

difference, as they fondly thought, to themselves, were 
to the older men the means of satisfying ravenous 
creditors, meeting bills, and taking up promissory notes. 
The lads laughed and chattered about Regie and’ Freddy 
and Nelly and Connie and, generally, Jack and Jill; and 
told stories, and drank more champagne, and smoked 
cigarettes, and told more stories, and drank still more 


champagne; while the older hands kept cool, and 
watched the chances. 

Guy was at first in bad luck. Before midnight he 
lost three hundred pounds. ‘Then he began to win again, 
and won all back, and a hundred and fifty more. This 
was three o’clock. He thought he had won enough, 
and would go home. 

Now, there is an institution at the Green Grass 
Club—a very useful little institution to young men who 
desire to be swiftly and suddenly stripped. It consists 
of a buffet, where one can find light refreshments, with 
champagne, or brandy-and-soda. Guy was a little 
exhausted with the excitement of the game. He drank 
the greater part of a whole bottle. 

Then one of the boys began talking to him. 

“ Let us go back,” said this youth. ‘It’s my day 
out; and I've lost a thou. But you’re in Iuck, old 
chappie ; you are not going to desert your luck.” 

He went back; it was as if a rope dragged him to 
the table; he sat down and went on with the play. 


They left off at seven. The sun had been up for four 
hours ; the morning was bright and hot; there were lots 
of people already in the streets. And Guy had lost 
fifteen hundred pounds. 

He walked home to his chambers in a kind of dream. 

There were letters on the table—from Maude, she 
had told her father all; from his father—he knew all, 
and ordered him to make out his list; from certain gen- 
tlemen of the money-lending and bill-discounting busi- 
ness, their language was forcible rather than kind; 
from tradesmen ; from “ friends,’’ who held his I. O. U.s. 
The smash had come. Well: it had been coming a 
long time. It had been deferred by his engagement ; 
but already everybody knew that it was off.” 

“As it has come,” said Guy, ‘I shall go to bed. 
Curious; I wonder what will happen What is 
this?” 

It was only a little packet—with a ring and a 
bracelet—trifles which he had given Virginie. 

He laughed as he put them into his pocket. 

‘Marrying would have been a deadly bore,’ he 
said. ‘IT wonder how she took it. Nasty thing 
facing Violet, if she let herself rip. But perhaps she 
put her case quietly. One never knows what they will 
do. Pity, too, for some reasons, that it didn’t come off.” 

He had had his last fling in that paradise of flinging 
youth, London. Paris has its points. New York has 
its corners. But for red-hot continued flinging there is, 
perhaps, no capital in the word like London. Now, as 
the first rule among the joyous companies is that he who 
flings must pay, it may be very well understood that 
Guy Ferrier was seen no more at his club or among 
any of his former associates. Nor do they at this 
moment know what has become of him! 


_ CHAP. XII. 
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Smash was 
quite as com- 
plete as any 
that has ever 
enjoyed by 
Prodigal Son. The 
thing is generally 
very much dreaded 
before it comes ; 
yet it has its enjoy- 
able points while it 
lasts. Nobody is so 
important during 
the conduct of his 
case as the bank- 
rupt. It is after- 
wards, when the eyes of the world are no longer 
upon him, that the flatness sets in. Guy Ferrier felt, on 
the whole, happier when the crisis had arrived, though 
he could no longer go to his clubs,and though he had to 
spend a part of each day with lawyers, making out a 
list of liabilities which showed a really sublime con- 
tempt for the rules of addition, multiplication, and com- 
pound interest. Yet no man can afford to disregard 
science, and the end of such as do is certain. 

It was, indeed, a noble list, regarded only as what a 
young man with but a small allowance and expectations 
of a moderate kind can achieve in ten years. The con- 
templation of it raised a kind of rapture in the minds 
of those who read it. One felt proud of one’s country, 
since it can produce such heroes in prodigality; and one 
marvelled at the man who could calmly see the whole 
of these thousands thrown headlong into the sea, getting 
nothing for them at all except the usual wage of the 
spendthrift, now about to be paid to him. 

There is one way, and only one way, in which such 
a list in such a case can be met and discharged. It is a 
complicated way, and involves all kiads of other things ; 
but in its broad principle it is simple. The way is for 
the heir and the tenant in possession to unite in barring 
the entail. When this is done, the family acres may be 
sold and the debts paid. It is a cruel way, because it 
destroys the House. ‘The only way in which a family is 
kept together, and kept in the front place won by their 
ancestors, is by their lands and by their title. The 
latter cannot be sold, but the former can, and a penni- 
less Lord may hide his head, and let the title die. ‘The 
longer the line, the older the house, the more cruel a 

thing it is; fora man whose ambitions lay not in his 
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own achievements but in those of the future, the thi 1g 
was most dreadful. 

Lord Ferrier accepted the position. lis house was 
ruined. They could never again lift up their heads; 
his son was hopeless ; they must save his honour some- 
how, if that could be done, and then find some quiet 
corner where, with his daughter, he could, cad and 
sorrowful, wait the end of his days. 

**Go, Maude,” he said; “go to take your last look 
at The Towers. I have no heart to go. When the 
papers are signed we shall be homeless. Perhaps we 
may somehow save enough from the wreck to live upon 
mn some humble way.” 

He knew, now, that his daughter’s fortune was gone 
long before—thrown by his son as a sop to his creditors. 
They had no longer any secrets. 

** Perhaps, Maude,” he said, with a smile ; “ perhaps 
people may believe that I can paint, after all. We may 
sell the pictures.” 

He uttered no reproaches, and made no complaints. 
Everything that he loyed the most had come to ruin and 
wreck ; he was going to lose all that he least looked to 
lose: through no fault of his. A hard and cruel ease ; 
somehow made worse by the knowledge that the man 
who had done the mischief was dead to repentance, and 
grieved only for himself. 

Once, Maude asked him if he would see Guy. 
made no reply, but he shuddered. 

As for Guy, he showed no sign of wishing to see 
anybody. He vanished. He was no more seen; he 
could not go to his club until his debts of honour were 
paid; he did not appear in any of his usual haunts. 
But he had some sense of honour left. He wrote to all 
and told them—what they knew already—that he was 
in a mess, and that his affairs were in his lawyer’s 
hands. With that they were fain to be content. But 
many men, men of small means and yaulting ambition, 
who liked to play with those who could lose without 
caring much, and who looked for a prompt settlement 
of such claims, swore loudly and felt badly about 
Captain Ferrier. 

I think that in those days he went o’ nights to a 
certain obscure corner which exists in Soho. A good 
many curious and interesting things go on in that 
quarter. One hears stories from time to time; but it is 
difficult to get such an introduction to those houses as 
will allay suspicion, and gentlemen of the press would 
probably find themselves a hindrance rather than other- 
wise to the programme of the evening. At the house 

which Guy found out, a few Russians, Frenchmen, and 
other foreigners, chiefly of low degree, meet nightly 
and dally in a small way with the Goddess of Chance. 
Captain Ferrier was not particular about his company, 
so that he could get the excitement which is to some 
souls as necessary as ardent drink to others. He was 
happy if he came away the winner of a sovereign; he 
cursed his luck if he lost five shillings; he came the 
earliest and left the latest. He had given up his 
chambers, and lived at a small hotel, whose address was 
known only to his lawyers, and I think that he was 
happier in those days, living in this hole-and-corner 
way, punting for sixpences, than when he was plunging for 
hundreds and looking forward to the crisis. There was 
no champagne, but there was brandy-and-water. 


He 


In those days Percival plucked up heart of grace 
and called often upon Virginie; and they took counsel 
together. It was well on in July; the season was 
nearly over. Mrs. Hallowes, who went in sadness, 
having lost the most impostant persons on her visiting- 
list, was talking of the sea-side. But Virginie had 
other thoughts in her head. She had not yet written to 
her mother and her guardian about the breaking of the 
engagement, which lasted but a short fortnirht. She 
was thinking of another and a more excellent way of 
telling them. : 

It was concerning the more excellent way that 
Percival advised her. His arguments were forcible ; and 
he spoke with plainness, and to no unwilling ears. 

“Why stay here?” he asked her. ‘ Everything in 
London will remind you of—of—things you would 
gladly forget. You have endured a most cruel outrage 
at the hands of your own people. London will never be 
a happy place for you again.” 

‘“No: never,” she replied. ‘I can never think of 
London again except with pain. And TI shall always 
remember Lord Ferrier’s kindness.”’ 

**Go out yourself,” he went on. ‘The mail starts in 
a fortnight. Carry yourself the news of your freedom.” 

She clasped her hands and her eyes sparkled. 

“Then there is Tom.”’ the tempter added softly. 

She blushed, but replied not. 

“You do not know ”’—he pleaded the name of the 
absent Tom as warmly as if it were his own— 
“you cannot understand the perfect love with which he 
looks upon you. As for me and the rest of us, of course 
you know already that we love you just as much; but 
Tom of course comes first.” 

“Oh! Mr. Percival,” said Virginie, with a rosy 
blush upon her cheek and a sweet smile in her eyes, 

“you must not say such things to me.” Yetin Palmiste, 
such things had been said to her without meeting any 
objections. 

* You will let me say such things, Virginie, because 
I am an old admirer, and you know that I do not 
presume any. farther—while Tom is in the way, for Tom 
is different : te has watched you grow up beside him: 
his love is a part of his being: without you he is 


imperfect: you have been his companion from the 
time you could run about: you lisped his name almost 
the first of any: you have felt his affection about you 
and around you from the beginning. Virginie, is it 
possible that you could forget him ? ” 

“T have never forgotten him,” she said. 
could I ever forget him?” 

“Yet you promised yourself to another.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, humbly. “But still I had not 
forgotten him. Can you not understand that he was 
always my brother ? ” 

“No, I cannot. Because, you see, he never was. 
People may call themselves brothers and sisters as much 
as they please, but they cannot create that relationship 
by any amount of calling. And if you loved him still, 
how could you” 

“I never loved my cousin at all,” said Virginie. 
“Do not think worse of me than I deserve. I respected 
the man whose character Maude described; and they 
were very kind to me; and Lord Ferrier loved me ; and 
it was what my father would have liked.” 

‘Then, now that you are free, now that you can do 
so, remember the only man who has the right to ask you 
for your hand.” 

“You forget,” she said, gently, “ that things are not 
as they were. He has lost his faith in me. If he enter- 
tained those feelings—once—they must have been 
destroyed by myself. What respect can he have left 
for a girl who engaged herself—as I did—to such a 
man? TI cannot explain to him as I have explained to 
you.” 


“ How 


** He will know that you were deceived ; he will say 
to himself that you” 

“Yes, he will make excuses for me; but can he ever 
think again—as he did before ? ” 

‘* You would not ask that question if you knew and 
could understand what a man’s love is. Virginie, it 
isn’t a question of whether he thinks a little better or a 
little worse of you. All thatis nothing. He doves you. 
Whatever you did, he would love you still. If you were 
to lose your beauty, he would love you still. If you were 
to go away and desert him for a hundred and fifty years, 
he would love you just as much when you came back. 
Tt isn’t your beauty, or your grace, or your virtue, or 
your sweetness that he loves ; it is yourself.” 

** Has he told you all this ?” 

“No; he never talked about you.” 

“* How, then, do you know it?” 

“ Because, Virginie, I know the man; and because 
I judge him by myself. For I love you in just about 
the same way myself. You are my ideal woman, as you 
are his.” ; 

The tears came into her eyes. 

“What,” she asked, “can a woman say or do that 
is worthy of this gift of love? You, who judge him 
by yourself, plead for him. Heaven knows it wants 
little pleading. You are so generous and so loyal to 
him that I cannot but do your will. It shall be as you 
desire.” 


* Elsie,” he said in the evening—they were taking a 
stroll in the cool and leafy lanes of Battersea Park ; it 
was nearly nine o’clock, and the sweet breath of 
summer was in the air, ‘ Elsie, I have had an agitated 
day.” 

‘Has your novel gone wrong, then ?”’ 

*“No; there are one or two things even more im- 
portant than the novel, though that will prove an 
Epoch-maker. What I was engaged upon was more 
important. You know, of course, Elsie, that I have 
always been in love with Virginie.” 

* Yes, you have told me so a thousand times.” 

‘Have I really? So often? Yet it is a delightful 
subject to talk about—nothing more so. Being in love, 

» then, and fully acquainted with the various phases of 
that interesting passion, I judge of Tom’s feelings by 
my own.”’ 

“Yes; that seems natural—if Tom does feel like 

you.” 
ie Of course he does. Now, consider the case. The 
young lady has suffered a great wrong; but things 
might have been much worse, because she might have 
been in love with the man who did the wrong. That, I 
am happy to say, is not the case. Not at all. She 
never really cared a straw about him; she has been 
insulted and outraged by the abominable wickedness of 
the creature, but her deeper feelings are untouched. 
Now, here is Tom’s chance. Therefore I went there 
this morning to plead his cause.” 

* Why not your own, since you love her so much ?” 

“You are a foolish child, Elsie. I told you that Tom 
must come first. And, after a great deal of beating 
about the bush, because one never quite knows in what 
light the thing is regarded by the person one is trying to 
persuade, I succeeded.” 

., Yes; Elsie,” he continued triumphantly, “ Virginie 
will marry Tom. ‘That is the news I have to tell you.” 

“ And you?” 

“Why, I go on just the same. It has been a great 
happiness to me to love this sweet and beautiful woman. 
She will always remain to me the crown of womanhood. 
Perhaps I should be almost afraid of marrying her. 
Perhaps it is better to worship at a distance.” 


_ “Perhaps,” said Elsie, a little jealously, “ you 
might find out that she is not altogether the goddess 
you think.” 


“And what a dreadful thing that would be to dis- 


cover!” said Percival. “Now, if I marry a girl whom 
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I know not to be a goddess, that would be better, 
wouldn’t it?” 

*T should think so,” said Elsie, blushing—she hardly 
knew why. But nobody was there to see it, so it didn’t 
matter. 

“Yes: much better. 
were to marry.” 

“Oh! Mr. Percival.” 

“Tf you would not be jealous, and think that because 
I have loved Virginie I cannot find any love for you— 
but I thought you ought to know the whole truth.” 

“Oh! Mr. Percival. What will Violet say?” 

“You are a very dear and good little Elsie. We 
will go into that partnership, then. I ’ve got no money ; 
you’ve got no money. We will club our resources. 
And perhaps we needn’t move our quarters. And now, 
my child, as there is nobody in this lane but ourselves, 
put up your lips and let me kiss you, and tell me that 
you won't be jealous. Petrarch always made them 
say that.” 


If, for instance, you and I 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Jy . was oo 


AM come,” 
Wiis ee eat 
Maude, “to 
ask you to 
forgive me, 
Virginie, 
before you 
‘go.” 

She looked 
pale and 
worn; her 
thin cheek 
was thin- 
ner; her 
eyes more lustrous 
and more sorrowful. 
Sad stories in plenty 
haye been written on 
the wreck of women’s 
lives made by lover 
and by husband, but 
fevr of them which 
haye been ruined by 
brother or by father ; 
yet are these the 
more common. Maude Ferrier gave 
her brother everything: her thoughts, 
her work, her money, yet the end 
was—this. 

‘“*T am come to ask your forgiveness,” she repeated. 

“Indeed,” said Virginie, “ I have nothing to forgive. 
You have always been most kind and good to me.” 

“My goodness and kindness, Virginie, were assumed, 
for my brother's sake. I wanted him to marry you for 
the sake of your money. I wroté to him in Palmiste, 
urging him to pay court to you. It was I knew that he 
was in difficulties, and a gambler; Iknew well that he 
would only be relieved for a time, and that he would 
throw away your fortune as he has thrown away his 
own. You were to be sacrificed to his selfish greed and 
prodigality, as well as I myself. It was a cruel and a 
wicked thing to plot.” 

* But you told me ”’ 

“All I told you was false. I said Guy was an 
honourable and a noble gentleman, as the Chief of our 
House has always been. It was false. He is cold and 
selfish, cruel and treacherous. ‘This I knew. I was 
preparing you for the most cruel of disappointments. 
I deliberately laid my plans for you to become the wife 
of a reckless gamester. But, remember, my father 
knew nothing of it. Think ill of me, because I deserve 
it; but not of him, because he is the soul of honour. I 
have told him, now. When you found him out what 
were your thoughts of me ?”’ 

* But, Maude, I have not found him out. This is 
the first I haye heard of his money difficulties or his 
gaming.” 

_ “Why, then, was the engagement broken off. Is 
there worse to come ?”’ 

“There is worse to come, but I cannot tell you what 
it is.” 

“To save him even for a year or two; to keep my 
father from knowing the reputation and character of his 
son—I think I would have sacrificed any one. Yet— 
Virginie—I am glad that you are saved; and again I 
say—forgive me.” : ; 

“TI forgive you, Maude. Whatever you did, was 
for your brother. I know already that he is not—the 
noble character I thought him. But what do you mean 
by ruin?” P 

* His liabilities are enormous ; it is truly wonderful 
that he should have been trusted so greatly ; to meet 
them my father has consented to the only course left 
open ; he will cut off the entail and sell The Towers, and 
the estates, and the town house and all; and so there 
will be an end of us.” 

“Sell The Towers? 
possible ? ”” 

“Jt is more than possible. The papers are ready, 
and will be signed to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh! Maude, it must not be. Cannot some of my 
fortune” 

‘Yours, Virginie? Ask yourself if we could take 
your money—when we have wronged you so cruelly.” 

Virginie was silent. No; her own money could not 
be taken. 


Sell the estates? Is it 


‘To-morrow morning my father will see his son, but 
only for the signing of the papers, and then... 
then... oh! me...me.. . there will be no more 
pride for us, except in the past, and only poverty and 
shame for the future.” 

“Maude!” 

They wept together, and parted. 

Now when, an hour later, Percival heard of this 
intention he fell into a great dubiety. For, first of all, 
he had no right to interfere ; but, secondly, he had been 
taken into confidence by a person greatly interested in 
this barring of entail ; and, thirdly, he thought that if 
the truth were made known to Lord Ferrier, he might 
reconsider a decision which would make his grandson a 
pauper. Finally, he decided on advising Violet to take 
the boy and go herself to her father-in-law. 

“I promised,” said the actress, ‘ that I would keep 
his secret—and I haye done so. Nobody knows— except 
that poor child with the pretty face. But for the sake 
of the boy I would break that promise, or any other 
that I have ever made.” 

“It is for his sake that I advise you to break it. 
You ought never to have made such a promise at all.” 

“What do you say, Daddy ?” 

“It looks well,” he said, . . . 
table with parchments ”’ 

“It won’t be parchment,” Percival objected. 
will be paper.” 

“Permit me, Mr. Percival, to know my business. 
On the stage, wills end agreements and so forth must 
be on parchment—large, rustling parchment. I will 
proceed”... 

He indicated by a sweep of his hand that the 
Scene was set. ‘At the table the lawyer, holding 
a pen—a large goose-quill—the introduction of steel 
pens has ruined the old goose-quill business—utterly 
destroyed it. Ah! what business have I seen in the 
good old farces got out of a simple quill pen! At the 
end of the table the prodigal, arms folded, brows knit— 
a prodigal at bay—most effective figure I assure you. 
Enter the father, bowed with years and grief, supported 
by his lovely daughter, who gazes reproachfully upon 
her brother. 

*** Will your Lordship sign ?’ 

““*Give me,’ he says, feebly, ‘give me the pen. 
Thus... thus... I sign away—for ever—the 
honour of the House.’ 

“‘ He dips the pen into the ink; he raises his hand. 
The door flies open—‘Do not sign, my Lord!’ 
Tableau! Very good indeed, Violet, my dear. It 
makes up for the loss of that other beautiful situation 
which you threw away. After all, it would not have 
taken place for sixteen years, and one does not know 
where I may be in sixteen years. Starring in the 
provinces, very likely.” 

It did seem a very likely thing indeed, considering 
that he was already over eighty; but then Art knows 
nought of age. 

“T think you ought to go, indeed,” said Percival. 
“Tf you will allow me, I will go with you, unless Mr. 
Perigal would like to go.” 

“T would rather go alone,” said Violet. 
boy shall go too.” 

The papers were to be signed at noon. Guy was 
instructed to be in the study at that time; he was also 
informed that his father refused to speak to him, that 
he was to go away on the conclusion of the inquiry, 
and that he would be afterwards informed what pro- 
vision, if any, would be made for him. The last clause 
was uncomfortable, because men who are the heirs to 
great names are not accustomed to consider eyen the 
possibility of a failure in the corn and wine, the butter 
and the oil, and the honey, which go to the daily bread. 
“If any!”—but, of course, it could be only a figure of 
speech. 

It was a little after eleven when Violet asked to see 
Lord Ferrier. She refused to send in her name, but said 
that she came on business of the utmost importance, 
and wished to see his Lordship immediately. She was 
taken to the study, where she waited, and wondered how 
her communication would be received. 

Presently Lord Ferrier appeared. Not quite the 
man Violet expected—she somehow thought he would 
be a fierce, baronial kind of person, with the air of one 
who insists on all his rights; a French Seigneur of the 
good old time—though she knew little about Seigneurs ; 
a melodramatic Lord, with large, white, fierce eyebrows. 
On the contrary, he seemed quite a mild and gentle old 
man, who bowed politely, and apologised for keeping 
her waiting, and asked what her business with him might 
be, and added that he was himself much engaged at the 
moment, and would be obliged if she would come to the 
point at once. 

“Your business, my Lord,’’ said Violet, ‘is con- 
nected with your son?” 

es eT Ag 

“You are about to sign an agreement which will 
enable you to sell your property—all your property—for 
the purpose of paying off your son’s debts.” 

“Tam; though I do not know how you haye learned 
this.” 

“Never mind that. I am thinking, my Lord, how 
I had best put into words the things that I have to tell 
you. I am here in hope of inducing you to recon- 
sider that decision.’ 

Lord Ferrier rose. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘‘I cannot discuss this decision, 
or any other private concerns of mine, with a stranger,” 
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“Yet, you will listen to me, directly you know who 
Iam. It is only since yesterday that I ‘have understood 
the meaning of your Lordship’s intention, Otherwise 
T should have been here long ago.’ 

“T am at a loss to know ° 

“You shall know directly. I have been told that 
your Lordship is a ...a.. . what they call oo. cod 
amtold . , . a tenant for life of the property which you 
hold.” 

“That is so, certainly.” 

‘And that your son, when he succeeds, is also a 
tenant for life.” 

pk FR 

“So that if you agree between you to sell it you will 
be selling the property of your gr andchildren.” 

“If you put it in that way—yes. But I have no 
grandchildren.’ 

Violet had been holding the little boy by the hand ; 
his back was turned to the - window, so that his face was 
in shade. She now turned him round and pushed him 
gently forward. 

‘** Does your Lordship,” she asked, “ see any likeness 
in that boy to any of your own family?” 

It had been Violet’s boast when she wrote to her 
husband that the boy was not like him. That was only 
true in part. The boy was exactly like what his father 
had been at his age. 

“It is Guy hivasel? | !”’ eried Lord Ferrier. 
boy is like Guy at six. What does this mean ?” 

“ Your Lor dship has one grandchild. That is what 
it means. I am your son’s wife.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

7 . You do not, natur ally,» accept my statement. 
Wait. Your son will be here himself in a short time. 
Let him be witness. I was. married to him six years 
ago, and separated from him five years ago. It was an 
unlucky day for me when I met your son. 2 

“Ts it possible ? ” 

His eyes were fixed on the child. 

“Tam an actress. I play under the name of Violet 
Lovelace.” 

‘Ts it possible ?”’ 

He ay repeating these words, 

“My Lord, have no doubt that I shall prove what I 

say. Will you make the future Lord Ferrier a 
pauper ?” 

“The future Lord Ferrier. Yes . . . yes ... The 
future Lord Ferrier. ‘Then the house will have gndther 
chance. But, if the child is not a pauper, his father will 
be dishonoured.” 

Violet laughed. 


“ The 
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“Is he not dishonoured already? Has he not 
engaged himself to a young lady, hoping that I should 
keep railence t ? Did he not come to me and thre: aten, if I 
did not keep silence, to take away the boy and rob me of 
my salary? What constitutes dishonour’ among gentle- 
men, if these things do not? I say nothing of ‘the cruel 
treatment and bitter words that drove me “from him as 
soon as my baby was born. I say nothing of being left 
to earn. my bread as best I might, and keep the child as 
well. It all forms part of the man. If this is not dis- 
honour, Heaven knows what it is.”’ 

** Let me look at you,” he said. 

She raised her veil, and looked up in his face. 

“The eyes,” he said, “are honest eyes. You have a 
good face.” 

She blushed. She had not blushed for years; but 
now she blushed like an innocent, ignorant school-girl. 

** My Lord,” she said, earnestly, “my child has no 
cause to be ashamed of his mother, unless he is ashamed 
that she is an actress.” 

“It is well said,” he replied, gravely. 

Then he rang the bell, and desired that Miss Ferrier 
‘should be asked t to come to him. 

* Maude,” he said, simply, ‘‘ this young lady informs 
me that she is—your brother's wife “and ‘that this is his 
son. If this be true—as I have very little doubt”’ 

** At least, Sir, let us first prove it to be true.” 

“Let us prove it to be true,” echoed Violet. She 
was gentle and soft with the man; but with this 
woman who looked at her with cold distrust she became 
herself cold and distrustful. She drew the child upon 
her lap. “I shall prove that you, Miss Ferrier, are my 
sister-in-law.” 

“Will you, then, take your proofs to the proper 
persons, our lawyers ?”’ asked Maude. 

* No: Iwill not. I will wait here till my husband 
comes, he will prove himself the truth of my statement. 
Your Lordship will understand that Iam here for no other 
purpose than to defend myson’s rights. Your nephew”’— 
she addressed herself to Maude with some asperity of 
manner—* may become an actor. I believe none of his 
predecessors have ever followed this profession.” 

Maude sighed. She did not doubt the story. A 
foolish marriage was only one more episode in the history 
of her brother, and a most natural episode. 

They sat in silence for a few minutes. Then Lord 
Ferrier spoke. 

“Tf it be as you say,” he said, slowly, “I will 
respect the boy’s rights at the expense of his father.’ 

Violet made no reply. Then there was silence 
again. 
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The clock struck twelve. And at the moment, true 
to the time appointed, the lawyer bearing the paper 
arrived ; with him, Guy himself. : 

He started at the sight of a! iolet. 

* You here?” he er ried. “You have broken your 
promise.”’ " 

‘** Who is this lady, Sir ?”’ asked Lord Ferrier. 

He looked from one to the other. He remembered 
the witnesses to the marriage ; further conccalment was 
hopeless ; besides, it was useless. 

‘She is my wife,” he said, “and this, I suppose, is 
the boy.” 

“It is the boy,” said Violet. ‘I have the other 
proofs, but . . . is as Lordship satisfied ? ” 

**T am satisfied,” Lord Ferrier replied. 

“First, then, you will sign this paper ”—Violet 
addressed her husband, not’ Lord Ferrier. “You 

acknowledge that you married me under the assumed 
name of Richard Johnson. That is all. But I wish 
you to sign it in the presence of your father and your 
sister.’ 

* Tf that is all,’”’ said Guy, carelessly, “let us sign.’ 

He read the Bs aper, signed it,.and returned it to ES 
with a bow. * I suppose,” he said, “ that we part again. 
Quite so. You have not kept your promise ; but do not 
fear: I shall not interfere with you. 

“Give me, if you please,” said Lord Ferrier to the 


lawyer, * the : agreement which I was to sign. I have 
decided, Sir,” he said to his son, “not to execute this 
deed. I will not join you in barring the entail. The 


estates shall be kept—for your son. I think I have no 
more to say to you. Stay. You will learn in a few 
days what ‘T can do for you. An allowance of some 
kind shall be made to you, on the condition that you 
leave England and do not return in my lifetime. As 
regards your creditors, I shall see w hat sum I can set 
aside every year, so long as I live, for their use. Go; 
let me for cet that ever T had a son.’ 

The young man turned and left the room without a 
word. 

“Guy!’’ cried Maude, catching his hand, but he 
shook it off with an angry gesture. He had not evena 
single kind word of farewell for the woman who had 
given him all she had. She sank into her chair, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

“My dear,” said Lord Ferrier, taking Violct’s hand 
and raising it to his lips, ‘you are my daughter- in-law. 
In this house you will be always welcome.” 

“Thank you, my Lord. My secret shall still be 
kept. I will not take your name to the theatre, and I 
will go on working for myself. As for the boy, when 
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he is older you shall decide about him. 
grandfather.” : 

She held up the child to be kissed. 

“Twill go, now. Do not ery for your brother,” she 
said to Maude. “He is not worth a tear. I haven’t 
cried about him for more than five years.” 

But Maude made no sign, and Violet walked away, 
leading the boy with her. 


Boy, kiss your 


So Guy passed away, and will be seen no more. 
Nor can one say what will be his end. Where cards 
and dice and roulette-tables are to be found he will 
make his home. ‘That is quite certain. It is also 
certain that he will descend, slowly or rapidly, deeper 
and deeper, until the outward semblance of a gentleman 
is lost. As one thinks of him and his future, one 
remembers stories of Mexican hells and New Orleans 
gambling saloons, and of shots fired across a table, and 
a dead body thrown into the street. Or one remembers 
ghastly things that one has heard : how men have fallen 
among thieves and swindlers, and east in their lot with 
them, and become leaders among them, owing to the 
rare possession of a well-bred manner. Or one thinks 
of the despair that falls upon a man when his last sou 
is lost, and the cold river is close by. 

Soon or late, the end of such men is certain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN AUSPICIOUS DAY. 
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“wiylal / THE cold 

\\l Wie ‘Seca ee 
adel Palmiste 
QR, aan come 


sembles the 
summer in 
the Straits 
of Belleisle. 
That is to 
‘say, while the 
latter begins 
on August 
the 3lst and 
ends on Sep- 
tember the 
ist; the 
former is said 
f to begin on 
June the 30th and to end on July the Ist. It should be 
called the ‘ not-so-hot-as-usual”’ season. In the very 
height—or depth—of the season was Virginie married. 

Her return to the island was announced by no letters: 
she arrived alone and unexpected. There were few 
passengers by the mail, and hardly anyone came on 
board when the quarantine boat had done its duty. 
Therefore Virginie, leaving her boxes and things to be 
forwarded by the trusty purser, landed by herself, and 
by herself drove to Mon Désir. 

It was in the afternoon, about five of the clock, that 
she arrived at the dear old Avenue of Palms. All the 
way out she had been living over again the tumult and 
humiliation of the last weeks in England. When she 
landed in the old familiar place her London season 
vanished; and became like a dream of the past. The sun- 
shine lay upon the everlasting hills, the fresh breeze of 
the afternoon fanned her cheek, the ragged old banana- 
trees waved a welcome to her with their torn and dis- 
reputable rags of leaves. On the wharves the dusky 
coolies shouted as they ran backwards and forwards 
with their odorous sacks of guano; the merchants and 
the brokers sat beneath the trees upon the Place; the 
drivers slept upon their boxes; the mules kicked and 
bit each other; once more she heard the old Creole 
patois; once more she felt herself a Creole, and, as the 
carriage took her beyond the town, the tears came to 
her eyes. What was England to her but a name and a 
glory? What was he: pride of family worth any more 
to her? What had been the vague wonders in her 
mind before she saw the birthplace of her father ? How 
was she changed? How little it all meant now. What 
were London drawing-rooms—what was the talk of 
London society—what were the false friendships and 
pretences of English life—what were the nights in 
crowded ball-rooms—to the sweet, pure air of the 
Palmiste table-land ; the rustle and the light, the colour 
and the shadow of the waying canes, the wooded hill 
sides, the bare, hot rocks; the breadth of sunshine, the 
deep ravines, the waterfalls, and mountain streams ; 
even the ugly wooden huts, with their tin roofs, of the 
Chinamen—in her native land ? 

When the carriage reached the avenue, she stopped 
it, and, telling the man to follow very slowly, she went 
on before with parted lips and eager eyes, thinking of 
how she should find them all, 


Oh! Look. In the verandah there sat, as they 
always had sat, side by side, her mother with Madame 
Kemyss. They were not reading—what real good 
comes by reading, when you think of it? Nor were 
they talking—you do not do any good at all, in general, 
by talking. Nor were they working—why should they 
work, when they had people to work for them? On a 
table between them lay a book or two, and some 
work, just to look at. They were sitting there as 
they sat every afternoon, quite still, silent, and happy, 
enjoying the sunshine as it sloped across the lawn and 
lay golden on the distant hills, feeling the joy of the 
cloudless sky, and the breath of the fragrant air, and 
the scent of the roses on the lawn. Why talk? Why 
argue? Why waste breath in trying to prove the un- 
knowable, when these things can be enjoyed? Needless 
work, fuss, prattle, chatter, fierce argument, and strenuous 
logic are for temperate zones. To these ladies there was 
nothing wanting in their lives but the return of their 
Virginie. Andshe was close at hand, though they knew 
it not, looking at them through the branches of an acacia. 
The Squire 
was there, 
too. But 
Ole? is 
ashamed 
to say that 
he was 
asleep. He 
had been 
of late 
so much 
troubled 
and afflict- 
ed about 
the estate 
and the 
hesitation 
of.) the 
Banks that 
he often 


fell asleep of an afternoon. Now he lay back in his 
long chair and slumbered peacefully. 

In acorner of the verandah sat old Suzette, in her 
cotton frock and red turban, coiled up. In her hands 
was a piece of work; but she, too, was half asleep. 

A sleepy, peaceful place. As Virginie looked, she 
thought of the danger hanging over them, and how 
this peace might be interrupted, this rest disturbed, and 
these dear old people sent adrift to find such shelter as 
they might. To be sure, where her mother lived, there 
would be Madam Kemyss—there, too, the Squire. But— 
Tom! 

And she blushed, because, during all the voyage, 
Tom had never once been out of her thoughts. What 
would he say? What would he say ? 

Now, at this juncture, Tom himself came sauntering 
slowly down the avenue. He was dull because the 
house was dull, and its silence almost intolerable to 
him. And in these days he was always dejected, and 
found no joy in anything nor any brightness in the sun- 
shine. And, behold! before him stood none other 
than Virginie ! 

He took her in his arms, and, without a word of 
question or explanation—perhaps he read her eyes—he 
kissed her a thousand times, regardless of the driver who 
sat on his box and grinned approvingly. 

“Oh! Tom,’ she cried, ‘do you love me still?” 

Did he love her? Did the sun shine? Was the 
sky blue? Were the flowers growing under their feet ? 
Did he love her still ? 
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And there were present at the wedding his Excellency 
the Governor and her Ladyship, his illustrious consort ; 
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also the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Palmiste, 
with the young Padre, his Examining Chaplain—it took 
the pair of them to read the service—and the Bishopess, 
and the Bishoplings and the Colonial Secretary, and the 
Auditor-General and the Treasurer, and all the Heads of 
Departments—with their wives and daughters ; also all 
the members of the Legislative Council, with their wives 
and their sons and their daughters, and their grand- 
children; and the General in command of the Forces, 
and the Colonel and all the officers of the Regiment in 
garrison ; and the Assistant Colonial Secretary—he who 
had taken the Padre for a morning walk—and other 
assistants in Departments; and all the French and 
English merchants, and as many of the planters as were 
white—you mustn’t mix colours in a tropical climate 
any more than in esthetic zones; and among them 
the McAndrew and the McLoughlin. As for the Pink 
Boy, he was there, too. His friend the Squire was 
saved from ruin. His letter had been acted upon; 
and, after all, this was the sad and fatal result. Yet 
he bore up, and acted as best man, looking very pink 
und young and handsome. 

They were married, naturally, at the English 
Cathedral, which was much fuller than was ever 
before known in the memory of man, except on 
St. John’s Day, when the Masons go there to solemn 
service, and hear a sermon full of dark allusion to 
Masonic rites, and feel reassured about that Greater 
Excommunication hurled at them by my Lord the 
Bishop of the Older Branch, whose Palace stands not 
a hundred yards away. The organ pealed continuously, 
and the choir boys sang an anthem, and the service was 
presently under weigh, and the Pink Boy and all the 
bridesmaids were in tears. 

After the service there-was the most gencrous and 
noble banquet ever spread, with culinary effects roman- 
tically tropical, artistically suggestive of sugar planting, 
poetically, allegorically beautiful. His Right Reverence 
proposed the bride: his Excellency proposed Captain 
Kemyss: the Assistant Colonial Secretary, himself a 
bachelor, proposed the bridesmaids, and the Pink Boy 
in reply wandered off to the bride 
and confessed his passion: and the 
McAndrew went to sleep in the 
middle of the feast: and the McLough- 
lin at the close had to be supported by 
a friend on either side. 


They spent their honeymoon in a 
little shooting-box hidden in the heart 
of the woods, where they wandered 
every day hand in hand. Sometimes 
they sat beside a sparkling stream, 
upon some fallen trunk, and watched 
the flickering of the leaves in the 
sunlight, or the herds of deer browsing 
in a lonely glade, 1m silent happiness. 
Sometimes they gathered orchids and 
ferns. Sometimes Virginie would 
read to Tom, who never read any- 
thing for himself. Sometimes she 
told him of the great world she 
had seen for a little and left for ever. Once she told 
him the story of her engagement, and honest ‘om 
was fain to own that the wickedness of trai 
may be very astonishing. He meant white man— 
because he knew the coloured varieties pretty well, and 
had gauged their moral possibilities. Sometimes they 
came upon little clearings inhabited by settlements of 
old maroons who had long since forgotten their rancour 
against the white man, and among whom there was now 
none living, unless some very old Patriarch, who remem- 
bered the lashand the labour. Then the fair white lady 
sat among them, and talked to the simple people. 

A sweet and simple honeymoon; the prelude to a 
sweet and simple life. Perhaps Virginie will be happier 
with her garden and her flowers, her woods and hills, 
her sunshine and peace, than if she were the Lady of 
The Towers, even though her husband were the Bayard 
that Maude represented him to be. 


Another wedding; it was so obseure that I do not 
know on what day it was held; but it was about the 
same time as Virginie’s. That of Mr. Percival and Elsie. 
Nobody was present except Daddy Perigal and Violet and 
the boy. They have, as they proposed, clubbed their 
resources. Elsie is to go on governessing, while her 
husband shapes that spoon. It will never, I think, be 
a very remarkable spoon; but there will be some neat- 
ness and freshness in the design, some taste, with con- 
scientiousness in the execution; and the whole of the 
man’s heart will be thrown into his work, so that, 
perhaps, there may presently happen to be found a few 
simple people who will look upon the spoon with a little 
admiration and a little sympathy. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.) 
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There are few subjects of greater interest and importance 
in the matter of health, than the proper care and treat- 
ment of the skin. Perhaps the importance of the subject 
stands in inverse ratio to the attention we are popularly 
inclined to pay it. I make bold to say few persons are 
aware of the prominent part played by the skin in the 
maintenance of health, whilst still fewer appreciate the 
functions of the skin and the duties it is intended by 
Nature to discharge in the human economy. Whoever 
said ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness ’’—-a sentence so 
valuable that one can hardly wonder at the common idea 
that it occurs amongst the wisdom of ‘‘ Proverbs ””—must 
have been a wise man in his day and generation. For it 
is easy to show that the beginning and the end of a large 
part of our health exists in the proper care of the skin, and 
in its freedom from the ‘sanctity of dirt,” a condition 
extremely prevalent in bygone days. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory way of opening up to-night the subject of the 
skin and its functions will be, firstly, to investigate the 
structure of the skin; then, secondly, to note the duties or 
functions it performs; and, thirdly, to briefly investigate 
those common details of skin-management which should 
be practised by all. The human skin is composed of two 
chief layers—I have heard ignorant persons credit the 
race with the possession of three or even four ‘ skins.” 
The outer skin, or epidermis or ‘“ scarf skin,’ consists of 
layers of minute bodies called ce//s. Nearest the surface these 
cells are mere microscopic scales, measuring each about 
the ;3,th of an inch in breadth. Below, the cells are 
large, and less scale-like. Hundreds of the upper 
scales-must be given off daily as used-up elements of the 
skin from all parts of the body, being worn off by the 
friction of our clothes, and by the act of washing. These 
cells are, however, being perpetually renewed from 
below. The outer skin is, in fact, a growth from the 
under skin, and it is just when the outer and under layers 
of the skin join that the colour of the skin is developed. 
The under-skin, or dermis, is a very different layer from 
the epidermis. The latter has no nerves nor blood-vessels; 
whilst the dermis is so thickly supplied with both, that 
we cannot prick any part of the body with the finest 
needle without drawing blood and feeling pain. In 
shaving, we draw a practical and necessary distinction 
between the non-sensitive epidermis and the sensitive 
under-layer. The dermis or under skin rests in its 
turn on the fat and cellular tissue of the body. It 
is composed of tolerably tough fibres, and it is well 
supplied with blood-vessels. Again, the delicate twigs of 
the nerves end in the under skin, and are found inside 
certain little projections called papilie. When I touch 
this table, for example, I feel it through the outer skin, 
by means of the nerves and papillew of the under skin. 
These papille are most abundant on the palms of the 
hands and fingers and on the soles of the feet. Such a 
fact might have been inferred from the sensitiveness of 
these parts. When we magnify the skin, say of the palm 
of the hand, we can readily see the raised lines, each 
composed of a double row of papille. A papilla measures 
about the ,}5th of an inch in length, and 33;th of an inch 
in diameter at the base. Within each papilla is a network 
of blood-vessels and a nerve fibre, which may, however, 
end in various ways. The skin has two sets of glands 
associated with it. Deep down in the skin and below the 
true skin, the microscope shows us in a section of this 
membrane numerous little coiled-up tubes. From each 
coil there ascends to the surface of the skin the end of the 
tube. This ends ina skin pore. The coil is the sweat- 
gland, and the tube is its duct, whereby the sweat is 
poured forth on the skin-surface. These glands are most 
numerous in the palms and soles. Over 2700, according 
to one author, exist to the square inch in the palm of 
the hand ; whilst over 3500 are caiculated by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson to exist per square inch in the same situation. 
In the neck and back, the sweat-glands are least 
numerous. There, they do not average more than 400 or 
so to the square inch, In the whole body, the total 
number of sweat-glands has been set down at nearly two 
millions and a half; and it has been calculated that if the 
glands were uncoiled, and extended one after the other in 
a straight line, we should find that there were twenty- 
eight miles of sweat-tubes in the body. In addition to 
the sweat-glands, we find certain other glands, called 
sebaceous glands, in the skin, These latter are most 
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abundant on hairy parts, and are wanting in the regions 
where the sweat-glands are thickest. They appear to 
pour out on the skin-surface an oily fluid, and frequently 
open into the sheaths of hairs. Hence we conclude their 
function is connected with the nourishment of the hair. 

So much for the structure of the skin. Now the uses 
of this membrane may be briefly summed up by saying 
that, firstly, it serves as a protective membrane to the 
body ; secondly, it regulates the temperature of the blood, 
through its presenting a large surface to the outer air ; 
thirdly, it serves to get rid of waste matters; and, 
fourthly, it acts as an organ of touch, and stands thus 
as a means of communication between ourselves and 
the external world. It is specially with the second 
and third of these uses that we have to concern 
ourselves to-night. We know by experiemee that ‘ catch- 
ing a cold” is, unfortunately, only a too easy matter ; 
but few persons reflect upon the share which the skin, 
through ignorance and carelessness, is made to play in 
the process. When we allow a chill to affect the skin, 
especially when its blood-vessels are full of blood, as they 
are after exertion, and when its glands are actively dis- 
charging their secretion, a peculiar influence passes to the 
nerves of the skin; this influence is propagated inwards, 
comes to affect the lining membrane of the nose and 
throat, or the lungs themselves, and then succeeds the 
‘cold in the head,” or in the chest, as the case may be. 
Hence one of the great rules of health must consist ix 
our care of the skin-surface. We must guard against 
chills, and undue exposure, if we are to keep free from 
colds and coughs. For a cold, as a rule, is the physio- 
logical penalty that follows neglect of the skin, and the 
too sudden change from a heated atmosphere—itself an 
insanitary condition—to a cooler one. The functions of 
the skin as an organ of excretion—that is, for getting 
rid of waste matters— correspond to those of the 
lungs and kidneys. Skin, lungs, and kidneys form, in 
fact, a kind of physiological trio, performing essentially 
the same work—namely, that of eliminating from our 
bodies the waste matters which inevitably attend every 
act and process of living and being. What, you may ask, 
are the waste matters got rid of by the skin? I reply, 
chiefly heat, water, carbonic acid gas, minerals, and small 
quantities of other matters. You may have little idea how 
In 1000 parts, sweat, when 
analysed, is found to consist of 995 parts of water and 5 
parts of solids. The latter consist of complex organic acids, 
minerals (chiefly common salt), fats, and skin débris. Of 
water, the skin of an adult gets rid of between 1}1b. and 
21b. daily. And if you ask me where these waste matters 
come from, I reply from the blood, which is the great 
source at once of nourishment and of waste in the living 
organism. The sweat-glands, we should remember, are 
always acting. Not that we are always sensible of per- 
spiring; but, as a matter of fact, we are continually 
performing that process. The healthy skin is a moderately 
moist skin, and contrasts very markedly with the dry skin 
of the fever patient, or of the unhealthy person. 
then, it may be asked, do the sweat-glands contrive to 
separate these waste matters from the blood? Their 
action may readily be understood. Each sweat-gland, 
as we have seen, is a coiled-up tube. Outside the glands 
isa dense network of blood-vessels. Hence the waste 
matters in the blood are separated from the inside of the 
sweat-gland by what ?—Only by the thin wall of the 
blood-vessel, and the equally thin wall of the air-tube. 
In virtue of certain laws regulating the passage of fluids 
and gases through thin membranes, we accordingly find 
that the watery constituents of the blood, the carbonic 
acid gas, and other matters, strain or transude through the 
walls of the blood-vessels and through those of the 
sweat-glands. Thence the sweat passes upwards to be 
exuded through the pores on the skin-surface. A similar 
process of filtering waste matters from the blood into the 
interior of a tube occurs in the kidney. Summing up the 
work of the skin, I may add that in twenty-four hours a 
healthy adult will excrete from the skin about 18 oz. of 
water, about 300 gr. of solid matters, and about 400 gr. of 
carbonic acid gas. 

The care of the skin is a matter to which, as I have 
already remarked, few persons pay that meed of atten- 
tion the subject demands. In the first place, the neces- 
sity for frequently and thoroughly cleansing the skia— 
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the absolute necessity, I would say, for hot or tepid 
baths—is clearly demonstrated, when you reflect that 
every day the scarf skin is throwing off its old cells, 
that every hour the invisible perspiration is col- 
lecting on the skin-surface, and that our clothing, 
however clean, is likewise liable to retard the free action 
of this membrane. Whoever can promote the erection of 
baths in the populous districts of our great cities, and 
encourage their frequent use by all classes of society, will 
prove himself «a public benefactor and a health-reformer 
of no mean power. The cold bath is a stimulant valuable 
as inuring us to cold, and as guarding and bracing us 
against the effects of chill. But the true cleanser is a 
hot bath, and only under the efficient action of hot water 
can the skin be made to part with its refuse-matter. One 
important caution should here be given, and that is one 
concerning the use of soaps. I would strongly advise all 
who care for their skin to eschew the use of the common 
yellow soap, which, with its excess of alkali, simply 
roughensand injures the skin. Likewise, if you will be 
advised by me, I would say never buy those odoriferous 
abominations commonly sold under the name of ‘* Scented 
or Fancy Soaps.” Loaded, as chemists tell us, with 
colouring matters, and reeking with bad oils, they possess 
‘neither cleansing nor emollient properties, and they are the 
frequent causes of skin eruptions. If I am to recommend 
any soap at all to you, as a satisfactory and scientitically 
prepared article, I would certainly advise you to buy and 
use Pears’ Soap. 
recommend this soap, but I am well content to sheltcr 
myself under the names and authority of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, of Dr. Stevenson Macadam, Professors Redwood 
and Attfield, and of other well-known physicians and 
chemists, who declare that Pears’ Soap contains no colouring 
matter whatever, and that it is a pure soap, well calculated 
to cleanse and purify the skin. Furthermore, I believe 
economical people will find this Soap very much to their - 
taste. It contains little or no water, and in this respect 
differs from all other soaps; hence a cake of Pears’ is really 
soap in toto, and not so much oil, alkali, and colouring 
matter plus a mass of water. 
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I know of cases of irritable 
skin which the whole tribe of ‘‘ glycerine soaps” failed 
to allay, but which disappeared under the use of Pears’ 
Soap; and for the nursery and for the delicate skin of 
infancy, no better or more soothing soap can be used. 
There can be no doubt that in respect of the care of 
children, attention to the skin is specially required. Of 
necessity, also, the nature of the applications we bring in 
contact with the delicate skin of infancy becomes a topic 
of importance to mothers and nurses. If common soups 
are irritating to the skin of the adult, as they unquestion- 
ably are, they are doubly and trebly injurious to the 
delicate skin of the infant and young child. I can vouch, 
from the testimony of intelligent mothers, that the Soap I 
am recommending isnot merely a safe but an advantageous 
It does not irritate the skin; but, 
whilst serving as a detergent and cleanser, also ucts as au 
emollient. The care of the complexion is, of course, x 
wide topic, and one which concerns us all; but I should 
like to warn you that there is no one sovereign remedy 


one for the nursery. 


for a clear skin, no panacea for rendering the complexion 
healthy. What will do so, however, is attention to the 
general health. Moderate: and, above all, temperate 
living, and especially in the matter of stimulants; an 
avoidance of rich and over-nutritious foods; the eschew- 
ing of beer in particular, and of other malt liquors where 
any tendency to skin troubles exists; and frequent baths 
with the use of a pure soap, such as that I have recom- 
imended—these are the great rules for the healthy skin. 
For, as an unhealthy skin is an indication of general 
ill-health, so the care of the general health, conversely, 
is the best conducive to the health of the body-covering. 
One of the things we ure apt to grumble atin France is the 
providing of one’s own soap at hotels, Permit me to 
remark that this is one of those things ‘‘ they manage 

better in France” than we do here. Iam strongly of 
opinion that everyone should in travelling carry his or her 

own soap with them, as you carry your own hair-brushes 

or your own sponge. There can be no better providing in 

this respect for the hot sun and the warm winds and dust 

of travel than a cake or two of ‘ Pears,’ which, under 

such circumstances, I have found very efficient in the 

prevention of sunburn and allied annoyances. 
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